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PREFACE 

THE  kind  of  Imperialism  which  regards  the  British 
Empire  as  a  whole  of  greater  importance  than  the 
politics  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  or  of  any 
Dominion  alone,  is  the  guiding  principle  under- 
lying each  of  the  eight  books  included  under  the 
general  title  of  Pan- Britannic  Imperialism.  Above 
all  else,  first  must  we  bend  every  energy  to  give 
to  the  uttermost,  in  our  support  of  the  fight  to 
cleanse  the  world  from  the  military  domination 
of  a  would-be  world-bully.  And  when  that,  at 
last,  shall  be  done ;  then  must  we,  with  the  help, 
let  us  hope,  of  our  present  Allies,  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  another  generation  having  to 
defend  themselves  against  those  cunning  schemes 
of  treachery  whereby  their  civilisation  may  again 
be  crucified.  By  what  means  shall  we  secure  to 
ourselves  a  defeat  for  treachery  ?  and  to  what 
extent  may  we  render  that  means  effective,  for 
ourselves,  for  our  friends,  and  for  our  posterity  ? 
In  the  yesterday,  we  were  a  chaos  :  in  the  to- 
morrow, we  may  become  a  cosmos.  In  Imperial 
Unity,  the  British  Empire  may  supply  itself  with 
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a  means  which  shall  be  as  effective  as  strength 
is  over  weakness,  as  organisation  is  over  dis- 
organisation. 

It  is  nearly  time  for  the  supporters  of  Imperial 
Unity  to  stop  apologising  and  to  equip  themselves 
to  fight  for  it.  American  slang  calls  faultless 
diction  and  beautifully  rounded  sentences  c  high- 
brow stuff,'  and  I  fear  that  Imperialism  has  been 
suffering  from  '  high-browitis.5  The  fight  for 
Imperial  Unity  can  only  be  won  by  driving  home 
to  the  average  inhabitant  of  the  Empire  the 
possibilities  of  his  Empire,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  independently  to  make  an  intelligent  choice 
between  the  Nationalism  of  the  isolation  of  five 
parts  and  the  Imperialism  of  the  unity  of  the 
whole. 

And  the  fight  cannot  be  won  by  a  timid  please- 
and-thank-you  tendered  to  a  British  Insularist 
nor  to  a  Quebec  Nationalist,  or  a  South  African 
Hertzogist,  or  an  Australian  Separatist.  The 
British  Empire  does  not  possess  an  Imperial 
Government.  There  are  four  Dominion  Govern- 
ments, each  of  which  is  elected  upon  the  party 
issues  of,  and  charged  with,  the  duty  of  managing 
the  affairs  of  each  Dominion.  There  is  one 
Insular  Government  elected  on  the  party  issues 
of  Great  Britain,  which  is  charged  with  the 
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management  of  British  affairs,  and  as  well  with 
the  duty  of  managing  an  Empire  which  comprises 
one -quarter  of  mankind  and  one -fifth  of  the 
earth.  Between  these  five  Governments  no  trace 
of  a  self-governing  connecting  link  exists,  and  due 
to  this  there  is  an  utter  confusion  of  Imperial  and 
domestic  affairs  in  all  parts  of  the  self-governing 
Empire.  One  man  fights  for  a  Bill  upon  Im- 
perial grounds,  another  fights  against  it  for  local 
reasons  :  the  first  is  called  a  jingo,  the  second  a 
traitor.  Local  political  life  becomes  embittered, 
whilst  the  broad  outlook  of  international  political 
life  is  the  party  push-ball  of  domestic  partisan 
strife. 

In  such  a  condition  of  Imperial  political  chaos 
has  war  come  upon  us.  Much  too  much  has 
Imperial  Unity  revolved  around  success — what  of 
disaster  ?  For  good  or  bad,  every  smallest  part 
of  the  Empire  has  entered  this  war  by  the  side 
of  the  Old  Mother  to  the  limit  of  its  resources. 
If  we  lose — would  it  not  be  within  bounds  that 
Germany  would  demand  Rhodesia  and  British 
Central  Africa  in  order  to  join  German  West  and 
East  Africa,  and  that  New  Zealand  would  go 
along  with  the  Pacific  Islands  in  order  to  con- 
solidate the  Pacific  Ocean  into  a  German  Ocean? 
Or  again,  if  we  should  have  trouble  with  the 
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United  States  (the  German  and  Irish-American 
are  quite  well  worth  watching).  If  we  lose— 
would  it  be  out  of  bounds  to  imagine  the  Hyphen- 
ate imposing  upon  Canada  the  cession  of  the 
whole  of  Quebec  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland,  as  well 
as  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Canadian  territory 
adjacent  to  Alaska  ?  Does  any  well-balanced 
man  in  any  Dominion  flirt  with  the  imagination 
that  Independence  is  a  checkmate,  or  that  the 
interference  of  a  Neutral  is  a  safeguard  ? 

In  as  far  as  one  can  have  the  patience  to  listen 
to  the  wild  harangues  in  the  Dominions  about 
'  our  sons  being  sent  abroad  to  be  disembowelled 
in  Britain's  wars,'  one  must  acknowledge  that,  in 
the  realm  of  chicanery,  such  stuff  secures  its 
force  solely  from  the  fact  that  there  is  provided 
no  means  whatever  for  the  Dominions  to  have 
any  voice  in  deciding  how  the  Imperial  affairs  of 
the  Empire  shall  be  managed.  It  suits  the  pur- 
pose of  these  people  to  hide  the  fact  that  'Britain's 
wars '  in  the  future  will  be,  perhaps  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  a  result  of  the  liability  of  one  or 
more  of  the  Dominions  to  be  attacked  through 
the  actions  of  these  very  Dominions.  And  then, 
giving  a  display  of  an  acme  of  desperate  selfish- 
ness, it  is  possible  that  these  Dominions  would  be 
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very  thankful  to  have  as  many  British  sons  as 
possible  come  out  to  them  '  to  be  disembowelled  ' 
— in  whose  defence? 

'  A  vaster  Empire  than  has  been '  and  e  What 
we  have,  we  '11  hold,'  make  a  noise  that  sounds 
well,  but  they  mean  only  as  much  as  we  may  be 
able  to  cause  them  to  take.  Give  us  a  guarantee 
of  perpetual  peace,  then  most  certainly  may  we 
drift  along  loose- jointedly  as  we  have  been  doing 
—anything,  so  long  as  it  be  not  anarchy,  succeeds 
amazingly  in  peace.  But  give  us  disaster — some 
means  must  be  devised  to  ensure  that  peace  shall 
not  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  the  transfer  of 
say  New  Zealand  to  a  conquering  foreign  power, 
until  or  unless  the  whole  Empire  be  bled  white 
and  crushed  down  to  absolute  defeat.  If  New 
Zealand  peace-riddenly  declare,  '  I  will  not  be 
the  pawn  of  Great  Britain  in  securing  terms  of 
peace,'  then  may  Great  Britain  rightfully  answer, 
'  Neither  will  I  accept  the  liability  of  having  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  New  Zealand  if  she  be 
attacked.' 

Nor  is  Imperial  Unity  to  be  based  solely  upon 
the  benefits  of  intermittent  peace  or  the  fear  of 
possible  disaster,  for  there  is  the  deep  interest  of 
purely  selfish  gain.  The  many  things  relating  to 
one  Dominion  as  a  commonplace  to  the  dwellers 
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in  that  Dominion  are,  in  a  great  measure,  matters 
about  which  the  dwellers  in  the  other  Dominions 
are  entirely  ignorant.  How  much  more  so  are 
matters  relating  to  international  affairs  ?  Inter- 
national affairs  are  composed  of  more  than  peace 
and  war.  Russia  is  a  case  in  point.  The  Russians 
are  a  people  who  have  always  been  more  or  less 
misunderstood  in  the  past,  for  the  Anglo-Briton 
has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  enlighten  himself 
regarding  them.  Too  long  they  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  tyrannised  by  German  inter- 
ference, which  has  been  an  insidious  influence 
coming  between  Russia  and  herself.  This  present 
struggle  between  military  bully  ism  and  demo- 
cratic fair-play  is  going  to  make  a  bigger  differ- 
ence to  Russia  as  a  country  than  to  any  of  the 
other  nations  in  the  Allied  Entente ;  and  Russia, 
in  her  future  awakening  and  growth,  will  be  to 
the  other  countries  of  the  world  a  wonderful 
centre  of  commerce,  industry,  and  golden  oppor- 
tunities. 

British  influence  is  a  wished-for  influence  in 
Russia  at  the  present  time.  The  English  language 
has  already  supplanted  German  in  the  schools. 
And  the  Russian  has  said  :  '  We  know  that  you 
can  help  us — Come.  There  are  railroads  to  build, 
mines  to  develop,  manufactories  to  establish — we 
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want  your  help.'  If  British  influence  is  to  be 
substituted  for  that  exercised  in  the  past  by  the 
Germans — or  to  forestall  the  American — it  be- 
hooves the  Anglo-Britannic  people  the  world  over 
to  set  about  informing  themselves  upon  the  life 
and  conditions  of  the  Russian  people,  of  which 
they  have  been  so  long  in  ignorance. 

If  Russia  remain  steadfast  in  her  desire  for 
British  help  in  the  development  that  lies  in  the 
future,  compare  a  united  Empire  competing  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Canada  has  two  ways  to 
go,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  ;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  two  ways,  up  the  Pacific  and 
across  to  the  Black  Sea  ;  South  Africa  will  have 
one  way,  up  through  Egypt  and  across  to  the 
Black  Sea  ;  while  Great  Britain  is  so  close  that 
she  is  next  door.  Such  an  Empire  can  supply 
Russia  with  every  article  of  trade,  manufacture, 
or  skilled  brains,  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Where  is  there  another  Empire  that  could  com- 
pete ?  But  how  could  Canada,  alone  and  unaided, 
compete  with  the  United  States  ?  Neither  the 
Dominions  nor  Great  Britain,  acting  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  can  secure  the  influence  that 
one  Pan-Britannic  Empire  may,  if  it  have  one 
truly  Imperial  Government  with  whom  a  Russian 
Imperial  Government  may  enter  into  mutually 
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helpful  agreements.  ^The  channels  are  now  being 
dug  by  the  shipment  of  war  supplies ;  in  the 
future  these  channels  may  be  vigorously  deepened 
or  allowed  to  fill  with  the  silt  of  '  drift.' 

The  twentieth  century  has  been  claimed  as  the 
dawn  of  the  Electrical  Age.  The  cheapest  source 
of  electricity  is  water-power.  Canada  is  said  to 
possess  one-half  and  British  Africa  one-eighth  of 
such  water-power  resources  (undeveloped)  of  the 
world.  Any  Empire  containing  five-eighths  of 
such  basic  power  cannot  be  beaten  in  competition 
for  the  markets  of  the  world,  except  that  Empire 
be  stupid  enough  to  drift — waiting  for  a  miracle. 

Remove,  therefore,  Imperial  Unity  from  petty 
local  questions  and  one  begins  to  see  that,  in 
addition  to  the  problems  of  peace  and  war,  it 
possesses  possibilities  of  a  very  profitable  nature. 
But  no,  political  agitators  will  not  have  it  so. 
In  one  part,  it  is  cursed  because  of  the  local 
question  of  tariffs  ;  in  another  part,  because  of 
4  disembowelling  British  wars ' ;  in  another  part, 
because  of  racial  hatred  ;  and  in  another  part, 
because,  until  recently,  independence  was  an 
ulterior  ultimate.  And  in  none  of  these  parts  is 
Imperial  Unity  defended  against  vicious  mis- 
representation. Short,  after-luncheon  addresses 
to  an  audience,  of  whom  most  are  Imperialists,  is 
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as  senseless  as  exhorting  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
to  live  a  good  life  and  serve  God.  Exhortations, 
to  be  of  any  service  to  any  cause,  must  be  de- 
livered to  unbelievers.  The  cause  is  great,  and 
good,  and  sound  enough  to  merit  a  militant  watch- 
fulness that  deliberate  tricksters  and  twisters  may 
no  longer  spread  their  distortions  unanswered  and 
unchecked. 

With  all  the  faults  of  party-government,  the 
British  system  yet  remains  the  best.  To  the 
faults  and  to  partisan  politicians,  some  attention 
has  been  given  in  this  book,  but  not  one  basic 
element  of  the  British  system  would  the  author 
have  changed.  It  is  the  excrescences  which  re- 
quire the  knife.  The  vista  of  a  true  Imperial 
Unity  brings  before  the  eye  an  Empire  that  may 
become,  if  we  try  hard  enough,  the  one  best  place 
in  which  to  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  ; 
but  the  view  has  become  obscure  by  the  passing 
through  of  the  humpback  whose  name  is  Pro- 
vincialism, and  the  wryspine  Nationalism.  The 
money  we  have  invested  to  tame  the  Beast  in 
Europe  matters  not,  we  can  earn  and  save  again. 
But  the  unrecoverable  lives  we  have  invested— 
must  that  most  precious  investment  help  to 
secure  to  our  Allies  the  integrity  of  their  respec- 
tive domains  whilst  we  settle  back  again  to 
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twiddle  thumbs  ?  In  an  Imperial  Unity  of  Arms, 
our  Soldiers  and  Sailors  are  holding  for  us  and 
preserving  to  our  children  what  certain  sitters-in- 
safety-at-home  would  have  us  cast  aside  because, 
meanest  of  all  reasons,  Great  Britain  might 
secure  too  much  of  this  and  the  Dominions  too 
little  of  that.  Perhaps,  when  our  men  return, 
they  will  have  a  few  very  forcible  things  to  say 
to  those  who  now  with  impunity  sneer  at  '  those 
reorganises  of  the  Empire.' 

THE  AUTHOR. 

CANADA,  1916. 
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CHAPTER   I 

ORIGINS 

IT  has  been  said  that  there  are  only  three  perfect 
institutions  in  the  world,  namely  :  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  German  Army,  and  the 
British  Post  Office.  If  this  be  true,  the  British 
have  succeeded  in  producing  at  least  one  perfect 
work  within  a  space  of  time  of  some  fifty  years, 
which  may  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement  that  the  Britannic  race  pos- 
sesses a  distinctive  capacity  for  adaptation  and 
organisation. 

The  Great  Britain  of  to-day  is  English,  Scots, 
Irish,  and  Welsh,  back  of  whom,  nearer  the  be- 
ginning of  things,  one  may  see  the  phenomenon  of 
a  conquered  Briton  gradually  absorbing  the  con- 
quering race  ;  and  thus,  through  hundreds  of  years 
of  evolution,  has  come  forth  from  the  concealment 
of  conquest  a  composite  race  whose  offspring  have 
continued  to  reproduce  with  steadfast  constancy 
this  dominant  characteristic  of  an  Anglo-Britannic 
mother.  Nor  has  this  repetition  remained  con- 
fined to  the  British  Isles,  for  wherever  an  Anglo- 
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Briton  goes,  there  goes  an  organised  community. 
And  now  these  communities  have  become  numer- 
ous enough  that,  if  they  were  consolidated,  they 
would  form  a  safe  foundation  capable  of  sustain- 
ing the  weight  of  an  Imperial  structure  which  may 
become  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this  universe. 

If  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  preced- 
ing empires  teach  anything,  it  is  that  to  stand 
still  is  impossible.  For  those  empires,  whilst 
appearing  to  be  moving  forward  as  irresistible 
conquerors,  succeeded  in  only  hindering  standing 
still.  They,  in  reality,  stood  still,  because  their 
method  was  merely  that  of  external  conquest, 
not  development,  which  eventually  brought 
them  to  the  point  that,  having  conquered 
everything,  all  that  was  left  to  them  to  do 
was  to  reconquer,  and  to  keep  on  recon- 
quering, what  they  had  already  conquered. 
Oppositely,  a  Britannic  Empire,  through  the 
agency  of  Imperialism,  may  forefend  this  still- 
life  process  by  means  of  ever-recurring  internal 
conquests  of  the  difficulties  consequent  upon  the 
consenting  consolidation  of  existing  fragments  of 
Empire.  And  such  accomplishment  is  compul- 
sory ;  otherwise,  to  history's  long  record  of  empires 
risen  and  fallen  shall  inevitably  be  added  that  of 
the  British. 

In  a  survey  of  the  diversity  of  the  British 
Empire,  one  may  conceivably  be  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  Pan-Britannic  Imperialism  does 
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not  contemplate  aggressive  wars  of  .con quest,  but 
rather  that  it  originates  from  a  desire  to  secure 
an  economic  family  union,  from  which  must 
come  an  inter-imperial  community  of  interests; 
and  if  through  this  shall  come  an  international 
development,  it  is  without  any  intentional  offer- 
ing of  offence  to  other  nations.  It  is  a  matter 
of  uncontrollable  internal  internationalism  which, 
when  consummated,  doubtless  would  present  an 
external  front  impregnable.  To  say  that  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Empire  contains  a  population 
of  more  than  four  hundred  million  is  impressive, 
and  it  is  the  truth,  but  a  very  misleading  one. 
Can  a  Russian,  an  Italian,  or  a  Turk  be  called  a 
Briton  ?  Neither  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  differing  parts  of  the  Empire  :  British  they 
are,  but  not  Anglo-Britons.  Of  this  vast  popula- 
tion the  Anglo-Britons  number  not  more  than 
sixty-five  millions,  who,  nevertheless,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  predominant  element.  They  and 
their  ancestors  have  brought  into  being  the 
possibility  that  we  and  our  children's  children 
may  become  Imperial  Britons  who  even  now  own, 
occupy,  protect,  and  develop  a  fifth  of  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Ownership  and  occupation  are 
established  facts.  Protection  there  is  of  a  hap- 
hazard kind.  Development  is  not  yet  out  of  its 
infancy.  Must  we  be  denied  the  right  so  to 
arrange,  protect,  and  develop  what  we  now 
possess  that  the  greatest  profit  may  result,  be- 
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cause  it  may  produce  the  liability  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  such  magnitude  being  formed  that  world 
predominance  might  ensue  ? 

A  mighty  empire  is  merely  in  the  making  :  the 
elements,  all  loosely  adhesive,  are  nascently 
awaiting  some  powerfully  cohesive  motion  pro- 
ducing a  product  of  empire  supreme  beyond  con- 
ception. This  motion  is  Pan-Britannic  Imperial- 
ism. Its  goal  is  manifold :  (1)  to  restore,  as 
soon  and  as  much  as  may  be,  the  equilibrium  of 
a  state  in  extreme  disorganisation  ;  (2)  to  the 
collective  sovereignty  of  one  Imperial  King  to 
add  one  Imperial  Representative  Parliament,  bul- 
warked by  as  many  National  Parliaments  as  there 
are  separate  units  ;  (3)  unitedly,  to  deal  with 
every  external  affair,  separately,  to  deal  with 
every  internal  affair  ;  (4)  to  raise  present  Colonial 
Dependencies  into  future  self-governing  units ; 
(5)  to  engage  in  the  effort  to  develop  self-contain- 
ment to  the  utmost  in  all  products,  either  of  the 
soil  or  of  manufacture,  that  each  unit  is  best 
fitted  to  produce  ;  (6)  to  improve  every  means 
for  rapid  communication  ;  (7)  and  uniformly  to 
administer  them  all. 

A  well-built  wheel  must  have  an  excellent  hub, 
out  of  which  radiate  the  spokes  to  the  uniting 
felloes  and  strongly  binding  tire  :  weaken  one  and 
the  whole  structure  is  weakened,  though  not  neces- 
sarily destroyed.  So,  too,  the  British  Empire  finds 
a  parallel :  Great  Britain  is  the  hub  ;  the  sea- 
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paths  are  the  spokes;  the  Overseas  Dominions 
and  possessions  are  the  felloes ; — the  tire  is  miss- 
ing, but  it  may  be  found  in  Pan-Britannic  Con- 
federation. As  weak  as  is  a  wheel  without  a  tire, 
just  so  weak  is  the  British  Empire. 

The  problem  of  Pan-Britannic  Confederation 
has  ceaselessly  been  the  victim  of  the  doctrine 
which  teaches  the  necessity  for  the  invention  of 
new  forms  of  government ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
teaching  should  be  upon  the  necessity  to  remodel, 
to  adapt,  and  to  put  to  new  uses  forms  of  govern- 
ment already  in  existence.  The  history  of  in- 
vention shows  that  nothing,  no  matter  how  revolu- 
tionising was  the  origin  principle,  has  ever  been 
thought  out  to  such  perfection  that  improvement 
was  impossible,  and  that  perfection  in  all  things 
is  a  gradual  development  from  some  simple,  basic 
form.  The  Super-Dreadnought,  the  Submarine, 
the  Aeroplane,  the  Electric  Dynamo,  the  Steam 
Engine,  were  they  produced  by  one  master-stroke 
of  a  master-mind  ?  Not  only  is  it  true  of  in- 
vention, but  also  of  Language,  Laws,  Customs, 
of  Life  itself.  Why,  then,  do  we  wait  for  the 
impossible — some  newly  born,  perfect  form  of 
Imperial  government  ? 

The  very  essence  of  Anglo-Britannic  citizenship 
is  a  representative  government  that  enables  local 
affairs  to  receive  the  attention  of  local  autho- 
rities. In  applying  this  system  of  government, 
the  separation  of  the  Dominions  by  vast  stretches 
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of  water  is  the  Empire's  salvation,  for,  by  reason 
of  such  separation,  the  immensity  and  diver- 
sity of  one  does  not  interfere  with  another, 
and  it  will  yet  enable  the  formation  of  a  com- 
pact, smoothly  working  Imperial  organisation. 
As  such  separation  made  Colonial  autonomy 
necessary  and  successful,  so  will  it  succeed  in 
uniting  many  local  autonomies  into  one  Pan- 
Britannic  autonomy — to  which  will  be  given  a 
consenting  delegation  of  supreme  authority ;  a 
complete  representation  ;  an  inter-imperial  voice 
upon  all  things  Imperial ;  an  inter-imperial  sup- 
port of  all  things  Imperial ;  an  inter-imperial 
payment  for  all  things  Imperial :  by  means  of 
which  maximum  results  may  be  obtained  at  a 
minimum  cost ;  the  good  of  one  may  be  shared 
by  them  all ;  the  perils  of  one  may  be  supported 
by  them  all.  But  this  is  the  culmination  of  that 
for  which  we  have  scarcely  laid  a  foundation  :  as 
the  dome  of  Saint  Paul's  was  built  last,  not  first, 
just  so  surely  must  complete  Pan-Britannic  Union 
come  last. 
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CHAPTER   II 

DEVELOPMENT 

BECAUSE  of  the  inherent  conservatism  of  the 
British  peoples,  every  question  is  subjected  to 
examination  and  discussion,  and  very  often  it  is 
dropped  for  many  years  with  some  resurrections 
at  intervals.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  impossible 
for  any  question — religious,  political,  financial,  or 
otherwise — to  receive  unanimity.  Out  of  this 
grows  a  contrariety  of  opinion  that  produces  two 
or  more  schools  of  thought,  each  developing 
branches.  Hence,  it  is  a  natural  growth  that 
Imperialism  in  the  British  Empire  has  become 
divided  into  two  leading  schools  of  thought :  one 
the  School  of  Autonomy,  the  other  the  School  of 
Centralisation  ;  the  first  advocating  an  Imperial 
alliance,  the  second  an  Imperial  federation  ;  the 
first  charging  the  second  with  endeavouring  to 
submerge  autonomy  in  British  Ascendancy,  the 
second  charging  the  first  with  exalting  autonomy 
above  Britannic  Equality.  Thus,  the  original  divi- 
sions of  Imperialist  and  anti-Imperialist  have  been 
lost :  all  are  Imperialists  in  as  far  as  the  object  for 
which  they  are  striving  is  concerned,  but  the  means 
for  attaining  that  object  is  the  subject  of  division. 
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In  this  development  the  traditional  method  of 
the  British  race  is  being  very  closely  followed. 
The  ideals  of  Imperialism  have  had  to  pass  the 
ordeal  of  severe  criticism  at  many  hands  ;  they 
have  been  allowed  to  become  mixed  with  those 
of  Nationalism,  even  to  the  subjection  to  the  uses 
of  party  politics.  In  party  politics,  it  is  the  '  cry  ' 
that  is  important,  not  the  principle.  Invent  a 
good  '  cry  '  if  votes  are  to  be  won,  and  chloroform 
principles  until  safely  over  the  election  day.  In 
the  Dominions  the  favourite  obstructive  '  cries  ' 
are  :  '  Downing  Street  Interference,'  '  Centralisa- 
tion of  Power  in  Downing  Street,'  '  Invasion  of  the 
Right  of  Self -Government,'  '  No  Taxation  with- 
out Representation,'  and  '  British  Ascendancy.' 
In  Great  Britain  something  more  subtle  than 
clamorous  cries  forms  this  class  of  obstruction. 
True,  '  the  little  loaf  '  and  '  a  full  dinner-pail ' 
have  been  British  cries,  but  these  were  directed 
against  Tariff  Reform  alone.  The  real  British 
'  cry  '  is  very  mute,  yet  it  permeates  the  whole 
nation  from  the  lowest  street  corner  to  the  highest 
drawing-room.  It  is  the  possessive  word  our. 
It  finds  voice  in  the  exclamation  ending  in  a  rising 
inflection :  '  What  !  Call  our  Colonies  to  our 
Councils  !  !  ' 

As  the  Separatism  of  Canada,  the  Republican- 
ism of  Australia,  and  the  Little  Englanderism  of 
Great  Britain  are  slowly  proving  to  be  but  passing 
phases  of  each  country's  development,  may  it  not 
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be  that  the  obstacles  before  Imperialism  will 
prove  to  be  passing  phases  of  the  great  work  of 
consolidating  the  Nationalism  of  five  units  into 
one  Pan-Britannic  Confederation  ?  The  reduc- 
tion of  Imperial  Unity  to  party  politics  has 
enabled  a  wilful  disregard  of  the  comparative 
value  of  these  cries.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  let 
us  examine  '  British  Ascendancy.'  In  the 
Dominions  it  is  conveniently  ignored  that  '  British 
Ascendancy '  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  for 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  under  the  name  of 
'  Colonial  Ascendancy.'  The  aversion  to  '  Colonial 
Ascendancy  '  is  just  as  powerful  in  British  minds 
as  is  '  British  Ascendancy '  in  Dominion  minds, 
the  difference  being  that  the  British  mind  prefers 
to  embody  its  meaning  in  our.  The  Dominions 
realise  that,  in  an  Imperial  House  of  Commons, 
their  representatives  would  be  outnumbered  by 
British  representatives  by  probably  three  to  one, 
hence  British  Ascendancy.  But  they  thrust  back 
the  intrusion  of  the  fact  that  the  British  realise 
that,  as  time  goes  along,  this  British  Ascendancy 
will  become  reduced  to  Equality  by  reason  of  the 
quicker  growth  in  population  of  the  Dominions, 
and  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Dominions  may  become  a  Dominion  Ascendancy. 
In  all  sincerity  may  our  hope  in  the  future  name 
this  Ascendancy  cry  another  passing  phase,  for, 
in  the  immediate  past,  it  has  been  a  powerful 
reality  blocking  every  effort  to  secure  any  form 
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of  closer  Imperial  Union.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  generation*  of  Britannic  peoples 
will  convict  themselves  of  being  of  smaller  calibre 
than  were  the  Fathers  of  Canadian  Confederation, 
of  Australian  Federation,  or  of  South  African 
Union  :  yet  not  one  of  these  National  Unions 
could  have  been  effected  had  the  cry  of  ascendancy 
been  allowed  to  become  ascendant. 

An  obstruction  may  be  quietly  removed,  but  a 
peril  must  be  fought  and  conquered.  The  danger 
assailing  Imperialism  is  also  threatening  every 
Democracy  in  the  world.  It  is  failure.  In  the 
British  fight  for  freedom,  it  was  first  against  a 
despotic  Monarchy,  and  victory  forced  a  yielding 
to  a  Parliament  of  Barons  and  People.  Still 
there  was  not  freedom.  Parliament  surrendered 
its  freedom  to  the  Baronage,  against  whom  the 
People  had  to  fight  as  strenuously  as  formerly 
both  had  fought  against  a  King.  When,  in  turn, 
the  powerful  Nobility  succumbed  to  a  People's 
Parliament — still  there  was  not  freedom.  Each 
accepted  power  gladly  enough,  each  made  pious 
resolutions  to  reform,  and  each  proceeded  to  use 
their  authority  in  the  same  old  despotic  way. 
The  struggle  for  freedom  is  not  finished  :  it  has 
only  succeeded  in  transferring  despotism  from  a 
King,  to  a  Peerage,  to  the  People. 

By  the  combination  of  hidden,  devious  methods 
of  subornation  the  political  machinery,  originally 
intended  to  form  a  means  for  the  representa- 
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tive  expression  of  the  free  opinion  of  a  demo- 
cratic nation,  has  been  made  desperately  sub- 
servient to  four  sovereign  powers  for  so  long  a 
time  that  the  people  imagine  they  are  enjoying 
liberty,  equality,  and  justice,  and  that  these  three 
attributes  of  Democracy  are  being  enforced  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  alike.  The  four  sovereign 
parasites  upon  the  subservient  body  of  King 
Demos  are  as  follows  :  (1)  the  sovereign  power 
of  an  irresponsible  ward  boss  and  lobbyist  perpe- 
trating and  perpetuating  brazen  party  corruption  ; 
(2)  the  sovereign  power  of  an  autocratic  party 
patronage  machine  perniciously  engineering  gerry- 
manders, and  all  the  bargains,  intrigues,  and 
frauds  in  connection  with  office-getting  and 
office-holding ;  (3)  the  sovereign  power  of  a 
party  caucus  pledge  dictating  the  annihilation  of 
individual  ability,  of  freedom,  and  of  public  spirit 
to  party  politics  ;  (4)  -the  sovereign  power  of  the 
predomination  achieved  by  the  way  in  which  it 
is  possible  that  15  per  cent.,  or  less,  of  the  whole 
nation  happen  to  have  been  bribed  to  mark  their 
ballots  all  the  same  way. 

The  obstructions  originating  in  Great  Britain 
are  interesting  examples  of  the  standing-still  pro- 
cess. Every  native  British  reform  is  an  impedi- 
ment if  it  be  a  necessary  reform  being  unneces- 
sarily delayed,  but  the  most  powerful  obstruction 
is  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  herself.  In  as  far 
as  the  British  deserve  to  possess  the  present 
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Empire  by  reason  of  having  followed  some  well- 
matured  plan,  the  state  of*  Imperial  chaos  sup- 
plies some  proof  that  they  are  most  undeserving. 
If,  in  the  beginning,  the  British  government  had 
been  really  conscious  workers  in  the  upbuilding 
of  a  World  Empire,  they  would  not  have  granted 
such  self-government  to  any  of  the  Dominions 
that,  thereby,  each  Dominion  became  a  conscious 
entity.  The  moment  that  each  Dominion  became 
self-conscious,  it  began  a  development  that  was 
not  being  duplicated  in  Great  Britain.  And  now 
we  find  that  four  Dominions  have  had  their  birth 
and  their  growth  upon  somewhat  similar  lines, 
whilst  Great  Britain  has  been  standing  still.  The 
followers  of  a  definite  plan  would  have  granted 
local  self-government  to  each  province  or  state 
in  each  Dominion  ;  and  also  they  would  have 
granted  representation  in  the  British  Parliament 
to  each  province  in  Canada  and  to  each  state  in 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  ;  then 
this  representative  Empire  Parliament  would  have 
administered  the  functions  of  the  present  National 
Parliaments  of  the  present  Dominions.  Thus 
none  of  the  Dominions  would  have  been  created 
into  self -existence,  and,  if  the  Empire  had  sur- 
vived under  this  system,  there  would  not  now  be 
the  difficulties  to  surmount  that  there  are.  But 
sanity  demands  that  we  accept  conditions  as  we 
find  them.  Only  the  wild  experiment  of  insanity 
would  even  suggest  any  attempt  to  tear  down  the 
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British  Dominions'  structure,  and  the  rational  way 
points  conclusively  to  further  adaptation  toward 
uniformity  of  certain  institutions  of  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

To  these  political  means  for  blocking  closer 
Imperial  Union  may  be  added  the  educational 
means  supplied  by  the  text-books  upon  Federal- 
ism. If  it  be  a  truth  (proof  to  the  contrary  is 
about  to  be  submitted)  that  the  Dominions'  form 
of  government  is  true  Federalism,  then  the  obstruc- 
tion from  the  Dominions  can  be  comprehended  ; 
but,  when  it  is  assumed  as  a  generality  that  the 
main  obstruction  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dominions 
rather  than  in  Great  Britain,  there  is  a  grave 
misapprehension.  It  is  a  fact,  and  it  will  be 
proved  that  the  insuperable  obstruction  is  the 
lack  of  Dominion  representation,  and  of  any 
means  for  making  it  reasonably  possible,  in  the 
present  British  Parliament.  Since  this  lack  is  pro- 
duced and  maintained  by  the  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  there  certainly  is  a  great 
misunderstanding  of  underlying  causes  when  it 
is  said  that  opposition  mainly  comes  from  the 
Dominions.  Their  spoken  word,  c  Call  us  to  your 
Councils,'  the  Dominions  have  vitalised  by  their 
money,  their  deeds,  their  blood :  and  by  the 
spontaneity  of  their  actions  do  they  put  to  utter 
confusion  the  many  written  proofs  of  the  inability 
of  the  British  Empire  to  arrive  at  a  closer  union. 
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CHAPTER   III 

THE    CANADIAN   PRECEDENT 

THERE  are  within  the  British  Empire  some  thirty 
forms  of  government  in  active  operation  from 
which  to  draw  the  good  and  to  discard  the  use- 
less, nevertheless,  the  Canadian  system  has  been 
chosen  as  a  prototype  for  the  following  reasons  : 
(1)  many  are  paternal,  quite  suitable  for  their 
purpose  but  not  for  an  empire  ;  (2)  New  Zealand 
is  too  small  in  area  to  supply  a  comprehensive, 
comparative  example  ;  (3)  South  Africa  is  too 
young  to  supply  the  conclusive  inferences  obtain- 
able from  age  ;  (4)  Australia  is  too  nearly  true 
Federalism  ;  (5)  one  of  the  powerful  schools  of 
Political  Thought  in  Great  Britain  has  for  years 
denounced  Federalism  as  an  anathema,  and  the 
opposing  school  has  remained  acquiescent ;  (6)  Im- 
perial reform  must  come  by  building  upon  the 
British  system  and  not  by  tearing  down  the 
Dominions'  system. 

If  Federal  mean  that  system  of  government 
which  is  typified  by  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
if  Imperial  Federation  mean  an  adapted  copy  of 
the  United  States'  system,  then  every  argument 
to  be  found  in  federation  literature  setting  forth 
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the  difficulties  and  disabilities  of  the  British 
and  the  Dominion  governments  under  such  a 
union  must  be  accepted  without  question.  The 
Canadian  system  has  ever  been  accepted  as  only 
a  variety  of  the  federal  institution,  and  due  to 
this  has  come  the  great  obsession  of  always  taking 
for  granted  that  Imperial  Unity  must  bring  with 
it  a  true  federal  system  ;  which  would  mean  the 
erection  of  an  entirely  new  Imperial  Federal 
Parliament  that  would  be  intended  to  be  so 
perfectly  made  that  there  would  be  nothing 
left  for  it  to  legislate  upon  but  foreign  affairs 
and  defence  ;  which  is  so  repugnant  to  Anglo- 
Britannic  genius  that  there  is  small  wonder  that 
Imperial  Unity  has  suffered  equally  at  the  hands 
of  its  friends  as  of  its  enemies.  Reasons  will 
presently  be  offered  in  support  of  the  following 
contentions :  (1)  that  the  Canadian  system  is 
not  federal;  (2)  that  it  is  essentially  the  Uni- 
tarianism  of  the  British  system ;  (3)  that  an 
adaptation  of  the  Canadian  system  is  capable 
of  giving  to  the  British  JEmpire  a  Pan-Britannic 
Parliament  ;  (4)  that  such  a  parliament  will 
not  be  required  to  renounce  one  iota  of  Imperial 
supremacy  in  respect  to  foreign  affairs,  naval 
affairs,  defence,  diplomacy,  and  all  of  the  state 
paraphernalia  that  go  to  make  an  empire  ;  (5) 
and  that  such  a  parliament  will  admit  the 
Dominions  into  a  partnership,  granting  them 
new  responsibilities  and  dignities  without  re- 
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nouncing  one  jot  of  the  hard- won  rights  of  self- 
government. 

In  considering  the  constitutions  of  the  Do- 
minions from  the  standpoint  of  unison,  it  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  the  Australian  Constitution 
follows  so  closely  the  true  federal  pattern.  When 
an  Asiatic  nation  decides  to  teach  the  world  the 
elementary,  meaning  of  the  equality  of  nations,  a 
free  guess  would  be  that  the  United  States  may 
be  the  immediate  nation  to  receive  the  lesson. 
If  so  it  be,  the  fundamental  cause  will  be  '  State 
Sovereignty,'  and  the  direct  cause  will  be  a  per- 
sistent series  of  obnoxious  State  laws  proposed, 
agitated,  and  some  passed,  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  by  a  combination  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares  in  effect,  though  not  in  words  and  not 
intended,  that  a  part  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  whole.  This  same  self-evident  absurdity  is 
embodied  in  the  Australian  Constitution.  Let 
not  our  Australian  brother-at-arms  become  im- 
patient, for  all  must  Accept  the  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  whole  world's  experience  of 
having  had  a  mad  dog  running  loose  among  them 
for  decades.  That  ~  any  single  state  in  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  should  possess  the 
slightest  chance  of  involving  the  whole  Empire  in 
a  war  with  any  foreign  nation  is  a  direct  menace. 
If  one  could  be  positive  that  the  '  state  sover- 
eignty '  of  Australia  could  be  forever  confined  to 
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a  clash  between  individual  states,  or  between  a 
state  and  the  Commonwealth,  or  even  between  a 
state  and  any  of  the  other  Dominions,  it  would 
be  a  family  affair  which  the  units  of  the  Empire 
are  quite  capable  of  managing.  But  the  great 
danger  is  the  capital  chance  it  provides  a  foreign 
power  to  utilise  it  to  advance  its  own  ends. 
Nobody  will  know  the  whole  story  of  the  German 
invasion  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
until  long  after  the  war  is  over,  if  then.  Yet 
sufficient  is  already  known  to  justify  the  resolve 
in  every  part  of  the  British  Empire  that  no  such 
thing  can  occur  hereafter  within  their  domain. 
It  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  feat  for  a  Ger- 
many, ^skilled  in  the  use  of  a  bastard  decency 
cloaking  indecency,  to  choose  any  of  the  Australian 
states  as  a  medium  for  disrupting  the  harmony 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  Empire,  and  of 
foreign  nations.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  set 
in  motion  the  thousand  nefarious  schemes,  of 
which  an  international  blackguard  is  a  past- 
master,  to  secure  the  control  of  the  political 
majority  of  the  state  decided  upon,  and  then, 
under  the  protection  of  '  state  sovereignty,'  to 
proceed  to  have  enunciated  laws  and  policies  ex- 
ceedingly obnoxious  to  a  foreign  nation.  None, 
as  a  matter  of  conspiracy,  need  become  laws. 
The  proposals,  given  proper  publicity  in  the 
proper  place,  are  the  seeds  of  dissension  and 
suspicion  which,  when  planted  under  the  authority 
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of  a  supposedly  free  and  independent  government, 
grow  and  multiply  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  uproot 
them.  Nobody  need  fear  the  Australian  Consti- 
tution as  regards  affairs  and  effects  within  the 
Empire :  the  great  fear  is  the  sinister  use  to  which 
'  state  sovereignty  '  may  be  put  by  the  machina- 
tions of  a  clever,  unscrupulous,  foreign  rival. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that,  in  many  books 
upon  Constitutional  Law  or  Federalism,  very 
often  the  same  four  noteworthy  examples  of 
federal  government  are  pointed  out,  viz.  :  the 
German  Empire,  the  Swiss  Confederation,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada.  Though  the  writers 
be  authorities,  they  are  wrong  in  the  fourth.  In 
only  that  Canada  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
countries  called  Provinces,  which  are  closely  con- 
nected by  locality,  by  history,  and  by  race,  and 
that  all  are  desirous  of  retaining  their  union,  does 
Canada  fulfil  any  of  the  features  of  a  true  federal 
union.  Beyond  this  she  breaks  the  federal  tradi- 
tion completely.  The  principle  which  shapes  every 
part  of  a  federal  union,  taking  the  United  States 
as  an  example,  is  a  distribution  of  limited  Execu- 
tive Authority,  of  limited  Legislative  Authority, 
and  of  limited  Judicial  Authority  among  bodies 
which  are  co-ordinate  with  and  independent  of 
each  other.  And  these  limitations  are  essential  to 
a  true  federal  form  of  government.  But  where  is 
there  a  Canadian  (or  a  British)  Prime  Minister 
and  his  Cabinet  who  dare  retain  office  if  the 
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support  of  Parliament  be  lost,  as  the  American 
President  and  his  Cabinet  does  ?  And  wherein  is 
the  Canadian  Dominion  Parliament  not  sovereign, 
in  its  own  domain,  over  all  its  subordinate  Pro- 
vincial Legislatures,  which  the  American  Federal 
Parliament  is  not  over  its  State  Legislatures  ? 
And  where  is  there  a  Canadian  Court  or  Judge 
who  could  arrogate  unto  themselves  power  equal 
to  and  independent  of  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
and  likewise  a  British  Court  in  relation  to  the 
British  Parliament  ?  The  answer  is  that  in 
Canada  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  these  condi- 
tions are  not  in  existence,  because  they  are  abso- 
lute and  direct  constitutional  violations,  but  that 
in  the  United  States  these  conditions  are  positive 
constitutional  essentials.  How,  then,  can  the 
Canadian  system  be  in  such  agreement  with  the 
British  system  in  essentials,  yet  so  antagonistic 
to  the  American  system,  and  still  be  federal  ? 

The  United  States  presents  the  most  completely 
developed  type  of  a  Federal  Democracy  based 
upon  the  idea  of  freedom  from  control.  In  an 
effort  absolutely  to  free  itself  from  any  suggestion 
of  Monarchy,  it  has  overdeveloped  the  faults  of 
an  uncontrolled  Democracy.  It  is  anti-king,  anti- 
nobility,  anti-representative  responsible  cabinet, 
anti-supreme  legislative  authority,  and  anti-con- 
centration of  sovereignty  in  one  central  power. 
This  is  what  true  Federalism  means,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  British  politicians  have  offered 
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strenuous  opposition.  But  the  Canadian  Consti- 
tution possesses  none  of  these  federal  antis.  It 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  genius  of  the 
Anglo-Briton,  when  not  inspired  by  hate,  for 
adapting  the  freedom  of  democratic  institutions 
to  the  Sovereignty  of  a  Monarchy.  By  means 
of  further  adaptation  it  can  be  made  to  give  to 
the  British  Empire  a  double-dual  Constitution- 
written  and  unwritten,  fixed  and  flexible. 

The  British  system  is  governed  by  the  principle 
of  one  Central  Power  (Parliament)  exercising 
supreme  legislative  authority ;  in  it  is  placed  an 
all-inclusive  sovereignty  of  the  Empire :  there 
is  no  subdivision  of  supremacy  among  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  bodies,  nor  among 
separate  states,  provinces,  or  kingdoms.  The 
British  system  supports  its  Central  Power  by  a 
concentration  of  its  whole  strength  in  it ;  and  it  has 
been  built  so  gradually  for  so  Jong  a  time  that  its 
Constitution  is  very  truly  described  as  unwritten. 

The  Canadian  system  agrees  with  the  British 
in  every  particular  except  as  to  sovereignty  which 
it  does  not  possess,  and  that  it  is  a  written 
document.  But  even  so,  the  Canadian  Constitu- 
tion possesses  a  flexible  rigidity  not  to  be  found 
in  that  of  the  United  States.  American  Federal- 
ism provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  whole 
strength,  power,  and  authority  of  the  National 
State  among  a  number  of  co-ordinate  and  inde- 
pendent bodies,  each  originating  in  and  absolutely 
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controlled  by  a  rigid,  written,  almost  unalterable 
Constitution ;  if  alterable,  only  so  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  Canadian  Constitution  is 
rigid  in  that  it  is  an  Imperial  Statute,  but  it  is 
not  unalterable,  for  the  ordinary  legislative  pro- 
cess of  amendment  may  alter  it.  In  practice,  its 
theoretical  rigidity  has  gradually  become  reduced 
to  those  Imperial  affairs  pertaining  to  Foreign 
Policy,  Diplomacy,  etc.  ;  in  all  other  matters 
the  form  only  of  rigidity  is  maintained,  because 
any  subject  requiring  action  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Parliament  has  become,  in  recent  years, 
an  action  of  concurrence,  not  of  veto.  The 
Canadian  Constitution  is  flexible  in  that  it  is 
easily  altered  ;  in  that  the  Dominion  Parliament 
is  supreme  as  regards  the  retention  of  every  power 
not  expressly  delegated  to  subordinate  Provincial 
legislatures  ;  and  in  that  it  is  founded  upon  the 
British  Constitution,  the  extreme  elasticity  of 
which  has  imparted  flexibility.  As  this  elasticity 
has  allowed  the  British  Constitution  to  grow  and 
to  expand  gradually  and  in  keeping  with  the 
advancement  of  the  nation,  so  has  it  enabled  the 
rigidity  of  the  Canadian  Constitution  to  be  re- 
laxed in  a  corresponding  degree. 

That  the  Canadian  system  goes  under  a  mis- 
nomer when  called  Federal  may  be  further 
exhibited  by  the  following  contrasts  :— 

1.  The  separate  States  in  the  United  States 
surrendered  some  of  their  powers  to  the  National 
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Federal  Government  and  reserved  to  themselves 
all  powers  not  so  surrendered.  The  separate 
Canadian  provinces  surrendered  the  whole  of  their 
powers  to  the  National  Dominion  Government  and 
received  back  some.  The  Canadian  Dominion 
Parliament  is,  therefore,  precisely  as  supreme  over 
Canadian  affairs  as  the  British  Parliament  is  over 
British  affairs,  which  the  American  Federal  Parlia- 
ment is  not  over  American  affairs. 

2.  The    Canadian    Dominion    Parliament,    by 
virtue  of  its  powers,  permeates  the  whole  country, 
and  its  authority  enters  into  the  ordinary  business 
of  every-day  life  :    so  does  the  British  Parliament 
in    Great    Britain.     But    the    American    Federal 
Parliament  is  strictly  confined  to   certain  fixed 
federal  areas  ;   the  American  citizen  may  be  quite 
oblivious  of  the  existence  of  his  National  Federal 
Parliament  in  regard  to  its  authority  over  his 
every-day  life. 

3.  The    Canadian    Dominion    Parliament    can 
veto  provincial  legislation,  and  it  has  done  so  : 
the  British  Parliament  can  veto  the  Dominion 
legislation,   and  it  has  done  so  :     the  American 
Federal  Parliament  cannot  veto. 

4.  In  the  Canadian  system  the  triple  division 
of  powers  separating  the  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judiciary  is  done  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
that  is  granted  by  the  British  Constitution  to  the 
British  system  ;    in  this  the  British  Constitution 
is  the  origin  of  the  British  North  America  Act. 
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The    American    Constitution    is    in    every    way 
antagonistic  to  the  British  Constitution. 

5.  In  Canada,  the  Prime  Minister  and  every 
member  of  his  Cabinet  are  Members  of  Parliament. 
They  are  first  elected  as  individual  members  of 
Parliament,  upon  appointment  to  a  Cabinet  office 
all  must  resign  and  seek  confirmation  from  the 
people  by  a  second  election  ;  a  Canadian  Cabinet, 
therefore,  must  be  elected  twice.  And  when  a 
Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet  lose  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Parliament  they 
must  resign.  Precisely  the  same  is  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  in  Great  Britain.  But  in  the 
United  States  the  difference  in  procedure  is 
enormous.  Of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
President  only  is  elected.  He  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited from  being  a  member  of  Parliament, 
neither  are  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  members 
of  Parliament,  they  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  and  his  Cabinet  retain  power 
absolutely  and  without  reference  to  the  support 
of  the  American  Federal  Parliament,  and  in  the 
President  lies  the  power  of  dismissing  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  Revolution,  assassination,  or 
natural  death  are  the  only  means  for  removing 
a  morally  decent  and  reasonably  patriotic  Presi- 
dent during  his  term.  The  American  Cabinet  is 
not  a  representative  Advisory  Council,  it  is  not 
Responsible  Government ;  from  a  Canadian  or  a 
British  point  of  view,  it  is  utterly  unconstitutional. 
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May  it  not,  therefore,  be  a  reasonable  conclusion 
that,  in  seeking  for  a  concrete  foundation  for 
Pan-Britannic  Unity,  there  is  some  justification 
for  the  contentions  that  the  adoption  of  some 
modification  of  the  Canadian  system  does  not 
introduce  true  Federalism,  that  it  is  in  truth  a 
replica  of  the  British  system  in  origin  and  in 
essentials,  and  that  there  is  some  hope  that  it 
need  not  seriously  disturb  the  position  and  con- 
dition of  existing  institutions  ?  The  present 
British  Parliament  possesses  the  sovereign  power 
to  lift  itself  up  into  a  true  Imperial  Parliament. 
If  it  follow  Canadian  precedent,  it  may,  out  of  its 
sovereign  power,  grant  subordinate  parliaments 
to  each  of  the  four  kingdoms,  viz. :  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  And  further,  out 
of  its  sovereign  power  it  may  grant  certain  written, 
specific  powers,  beyond  which  there  must  be  no 
encroachment.  But  the  Imperial  Parliament  re- 
tains every  right,  power,  and  supremacy  not  so 
delegated.  This  certainly  is  far  removed  from 
and  most  antagonistic  to  true  Federalism ;  this  is 
exactly  what  was  done  in  the  British  North 
America  Act ;  and  this  means  that  the  Canadian 
system  may  be  used  to  secure  '  Home  Rule  All 
Round.'  Home  Rule  All  Round  has  been  grow- 
ing in  favour,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  supported  with  enthusiasm  if  the 
confusion  of  federal  ideas  can  be  removed. 

Should  it  be  granted  that  the  Canadian  system 
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seems  capable  of  doing  at  least  some  of  all  that 
has  been  claimed  for  it  in  these  pages,  there  yet 
remains  an  exceedingly  serious  objection.  In 
establishing  an  Imperial  Parliament,  invariably 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  British  Constitution 
might  have  to  be  entirely  reduced  to  writing, 
that  in  any  case  much  writing  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  that  thereby  it  would  lose  its  invaluable 
elasticity.  There  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  greatness  of  a  change  is  the 
size  of  a  written  amendment,  which  must  involve 
reduction  in  elasticity.  But  is  there  any  need  to 
have  any  writing  whatever  in  creating  an  Imperial 
Parliament  ?  Let  us  refer  to  the  Dominions' 
Constitutions,  each  is  a  British  Act  of  Parliament : 
can  it  be  said  that  any  of  these  Acts  in  any  way 
affect  the  British  Constitution  as  regards  a  writing 
reducing  elasticity  ?  How,  then,  could  writings 
granting  constitutions  to  the  four  kingdoms  affect 
the  British  Constitution  any  more  than  has  the 
granting  of  the  same  to  the  Dominions  ?  If  the 
British  Parliament  be  content  simply  to  grant 
Home  Rule  All  Round,  there  is  not  a  single 
written  word  necessary  as  regards  the  British 
Constitution  ;  but  there  would  be  necessary  four 
writings  which  would  produce  certain  effects  upon 
the  constitutions  of  each  of  the  four  kingdoms. 
As  long  as  the  British  Parliament  can  confine 
itself  to  the  granting  of  Home  Rule  All  Round,  it 
has  lifted  itself  up  into  an  Imperial  Parliament 
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ready  to  receive  representatives  from  .  the 
Dominions*  and  from  the  four  kingdoms  without 
resorting  to  any  writing.  But,  if  it  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
admittance  of  these  representatives,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  any  that  may  come  in  the  future, 
then  would  come  many  constitutional  laws  and 
rules,  with  the  resulting  loss  of  elasticity.  This 
need  not  be.  Every  change  or  rearrangement 
that  affects  the  Dominions  can  be  readily  secured 
by  each  Dominion,  after  due  consultation  and 
agreement,  passing  an  amendment  to  its  own 
constitution  embodying  the  necessary  changes. 
The  British  Parliament  could  then  concur  in 
these  amendments  in  the  ordinary  way.  In. 
the  case  of  the  new  constitutions  granting 
Home  Rule  All  Round,  the  clauses  referring 
to  Imperial  representation  could  be  part  of  the 
original  charters,  which  would  obviate  the  necessity 
for  amendment.  In  all  cases  future  exigencies' 
may  be  left  until  they  arise,  when  they  may  be 
settled  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  the  transition 
from  a  British  Parliament  to  an  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment may  be  brought  about  by  such  independent 
actions  of  five  autonomous  states  that  the  British 
Constitution  would  be  left  in  precisely  the  same 
degree  elastic  and  unwritten  as  it  was  before. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

DOMINION   OBSTRUCTIONS 

THE  theoretical  argument  in  support  of  a  Pan- 
Britannic  Confederation  is  finished.  The  endea- 
vour has  been  made  to  show  that  it  is  the  missing 
segment  of  the  Unity  circle  :  but  theory  is  not 
practice.  Many  a  scheme  of  things  has  been 
proven  a  huge  success  on  paper,  while  in  practice 
it  has  been  so  dependent  upon  the  wilful  pleasure 
of  human  beings  that  fulfilment  was  at  least  per- 
verted if  not  entirely  defeated.  The  theoretical 
proof  of  the  adaptability  of  the  "Canadian  system 
will  be  reduced  to  a  practical  application  in  due 
course.  We  are  not  ready  for  it  yet.  The  whole 
broad  question  of  Imperial  Unity  is  subject  to 
three  groups  of  man-made  obstructions,  as  follows  : 
(1)  The  direct  antagonisms,  most  of  them  having 
their  origin  in  the  Dominions,  which  may  be  called 
c  party  cries.'  (2)  The  indirect  antagonisms, 
common  to  the  Empire,  which  may  be  called  '  the 
sicknesses  of  the  body  politic.'  (3)  The  uncom- 
pleted tasks  of  introducing  reforms  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

There    is    the   possibility   that   this   war   may 
banish    the    impediments    under   group    (1),    but 
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there  can  be  no  guarantee,  for  they  have  done 
yeoman  service  for  party  politics,  and  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  take  for  granted  that  they  will 
never  again  be  resurrected.  The  British  silent 
cry  our,  the  Dominion  cry  '  British  Ascendancy,' 
and  the  British  antagonism  to  Federalism  have 
been  discussed ;  the  remaining  four  Dominion 
cries  will  now  be  examined  in  the  following 
order :  '  Downing  Street  Interference,'  c  Centralisa- 
tion of  Power  in  Downing  Street,'  '  Invasion  of 
the  Right  of  Self-Government,'  and  '  No  Taxation 
without  Representation.' 


'  Downing  Street  Interference  ' 

The  Dominions  are  exceedingly  jealous  of  their 
autonomy.  No  student  of  British  Colonial  his- 
tory can  deny  that  Downing  Street  has  done 
many  things  deserving  all  the  criticism  that  has 
been  levelled  against  it.  But  history  deals  with 
things  past,  and  is  there  a  man  who  has  not  had 
occasion  to  change  his  opinion  as  he  grew  older  ? 
Any  man  may  be  judged  by  his  actions  even  more 
accurately  than  by  his  words  :  may  not  a  govern- 
ment change  its  opinion  and  be  judged  in  like 
manner  ?  British  political  thought  has  for  years 
been  forcing  itself  to  get  used  to  the  idea  that 
the  Colonies  would  drop  out,  one  by  one,  and  go 
their  own  way  alone  :  statesmen  wrote  it  and 
spoke  it,  and  the  nation  accepted  it.  Hence,  the 
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Colonies  have  much  too  often  grievously  suffered 
because  of  the  point  of  view  held  by  Downing 
Street.  That  there  has  been  a  change  in  per- 
spective may  be  fairly  well  tested  by  the  follow- 
ing facts  put  in  query  form. 

What  made  Downing  Street  denounce  all 
Foreign  Trade  Treaties  that  hindered  Imperial 
Preference  ? 

What  made  Downing  Street,  to  the  best  of  its 
ability,  protect  the  Dominions  as  regards  Immi- 
gration in  its  Alliance  with  Japan  ? 

What  made  Downing  Street  renounce  the  Right 
of  Veto  in  the  Australian  Constitution  ? 

What  made  Downing  Street  accept  the  differ- 
ing and  antagonistic  Naval  Policies  put  forward 
by  the  Dominions  ? 

What  made  Downing  Street  acquiesce  in  the 
Dominion  doctrine  of  '  Colonial  Neutrality  '  ? 

What  made  Downing  Street  definitely  invite 
the  Dominions  to  send  '  Resident  Ministers  '  to 
sit  with  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  ? 

What  made  Downing  Street  give  to  the  Premiers 
of  the  Dominions  access  to  ajl  of  the  military  and 
naval  information  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
Authorities  ? 

What  made  Downing  Street  agree  that  hence- 
forth, in  as  far  as  possible,  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ments should  be  consulted  before  any  foreign 
matter  that  might  affect  the  Dominions  was 
entered  into  ? 
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(Since  the  war  began.)  What  made  Downing 
Street  admit  to  meetings  of  the  British  Cabinet 
Council  any  Dominion  Prime  Minister  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  London  ? 

What  made  Downing  Street  announce  that, 
when  terms  of  peace  came  to  be  discussed,  the 
Dominions  would  be  consulted,  and  that  they 
would  have  their  voice  in  declaring  what  these 
terms  should  be  ? 

Surely  such  an  interminable  list  of  actions,  which 
are  nothing  less  than  epochs,  does  not  require  any 
further  proof  that  Downing  Street  has  very  de- 
cisively changed  its  opinion. 

'  Centralisation  of  Power  in  Downing  Street ' 

No  other  cry  is  such  pure  hypocrisy  as  this. 
'  Downing  Street  Interference  '  has  a  solid  basis 
in  historical  fact ;  '  British  Ascendancy '  has  a 
real  basis  in  temporary  fact,  according  to  the 
changes  in  population  ;  but  Centralisation  is  a 
political  perversion  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  fact 
and  sent  forth  on  a, masquerade  among  the  elec- 
torate. In  this  cry  there  is  the  deliberate  effort 
to  smother  the  leading  principle  of  every  institu- 
tion of  modern  daily  life  or,  for  that  matter,  of 
savage  life.  What  else  but  the  savage's  idea  of 
centralisation  is  expressed  by  young-chief,  old- 
chief,  head-chief,  war-council  ?  And  twentieth- 
century  civilisation  would  be  chaos  but  for  the 
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universal  application  of  Centralisation.  In  any 
one  unit  of  population  there  are  certain  definite 
ideas  expressed  by  the  following  words  :  Mayor, 
Council,  Chairman,  Fire  Chief,  Chief  of  Police, 
Magistrate,  Judge,  Head  Master,  Superintendent, 
Manager,  Head  Office,  Minister  or  Priest,  Bishop, 
Archbishop,  Pope,  God.  Each  word  expresses  an 
acme  of  Centralisation  permeating  and  surround- 
ing everybody  in  every  walk  of  life.  In  any 
community,  be  it  thousands  of  people  or  less,  the 
whole  population  administers  its  public  affairs  by 
centralising  upon  a  Mayor  and  Council.  Any 
lodge,  meeting,  or  public  gathering  centralises 
upon  a  Chairman.  The  safety  of  any  community 
from  fire  centralises  upon  the  Fire  Chief.  The 
safety  of  any  community  from  disorder,  riot,  and 
crime  centralises  upon  the  Chief  of  Police,  the 
Magistrate,  and  the  Judge.  The  education -of  the 
children  of  a  community  is  divided  into  parts,  and 
each  part  centralises  upon  a  Head  Master.  The 
daily  work  of  the  workmen  of  a  community 
centralises  upon  Superintendents,  who  centralise 
upon  a  Manager.  The  money  necessary  to  finance 
the  daily  activities  of  the  community  centralises 
upon  the  bank ;  this  bank  is  one  of  perhaps  four 
hundred  branches,  they  all  centralise  upon  Head 
Office.  And  the  Church  :  what  is  the  modern 
movement  of  Church  Union  but  a  great  effort  to 
centralise  upon  the  worship  of  one  God  ?  But 
the  Church  as  it  is  :  in  a  parish  it  centralises  upon 
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Ministers  or  Priests,  in  a  diocese  the  parishes 
centralise  upon  a  Bishop,  in  an  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince the  dioceses  centralise  upon  an  Archbishop, 
and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  every  ecclesi- 
astical province  in  the  world  centralises  upon  a 
Pope.  Finally,  any  belief  which  is  recognised  as 
religious  centralises  upon  one  Book ;  in  it  Central- 
isation is  taught  by  word  and  example,  and,  in 
the  first  and  second  Commandments,  it  is  com- 
manded that  we  shall  centralise  upon  the  worship 
of  one  God. 

Centralisation  is  the  method  that  makes  suc- 
cessful the  working  of  every  modern  institution ; 
it  is  a  method  that  is  divinely  commanded ; 
there  are  not  two  kinds :  yet  impudent  poli- 
ticians dare  hurl  it  as  a  scornful  epithet  against 
Imperial  Unity.  Will  these  misrepresenting  re- 
presentatives answer  how  the  German  Army  has 
done  what  it  has,  and  how  the  Armies  of  the 
Allies  shall  checkmate  excepting  through  Cen- 
tralisation ?  And  since  this  is  a  cry  born  of  party 
politicians,  let  the  test  of  legitimacy  be  extended 
to  them.  The  leader  of  a  party,  when  he  becomes 
Prime  Minister,  is  the  very  embodiment  of  Cen- 
tralisation. He  has  been  chosen  leader  by  a 
majority  of  his  party;  then  in  a  majority  of  the 
constituencies  his  supporters  must  succeed  in  re- 
ceiving at  least  that  fraction  over  50  per  cent, 
which  amounts  to  one  vote  (call  it  51  per  cent.) 
before  he  can  become  Prime  Minister.  Then,  out 
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of  the  total  number  of  his  supporters  returned  to 
Parliament,  he  chooses  a  few  to  sit  with  him  in  a 
Cabinet.  He  and  his  Cabinet  rule  the  whole 
country.  Nor  yet  are  we  finished.  When  a 
member  of  a  Cabinet  opposes  his  will  to  that  of 
the  Cabinet  majority,  sometimes  to  that  of  an 
autocratic  Premier,  that  member  is  usually  buried 
in  a  judicial  graveyard ;  in  any  case,  unless  he  can 
compose  his  differences,  he  surrenders  his  port- 
folio and  drops  out  of  the  Cabinet.  This  is  the 
sort  of  Centralisation  of  Power  that  these  same 
politicians  fight  for,  work  under,  and  uphold 
throughout  the  British  Empire  :  is  it  slanderous 
to  name  them  hypocrites  ?  Centralisation  is 
economy ;  it  is  efficiency ;  it  is  success ;  it  is 
authority;  it  is  majority;  it  is  local  government ; 
it  is  national  government :  why  should  it  not 
be  Empire  ? 

'  Invasion  of  the  Eight  of  Self-Government ' 

When  Lord  Durham  gave  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  the  idea  of  provincial  legislatures  with 
local  powers  but  subordinated  to  a  central 
parliament  with  country-wide  powers,  he  gave 
to  the  British  Empire  the  idea  for  a  Pan- 
Britannic  Confederation.  If  an  interpretation 
may  be  permitted,  his  basic  idea  was  '  a  part 
is  not  greater  than  the  whole.'  In  the  Canadian 
precedent  a  Provincial  Legislature  is  not  greater 
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than  the  Dominion  Parliament :  how  can  it  be  a 
vicious  invasion  of  self-government  to  go  another 
step  and  say  no  Dominion  Parliament  is  greater 
than  the  Imperial  Parliament  ?  Lord  Durham's 
suggestions,  applied  to  Pan-Britannic  Confedera- 
tion, might  be  summarised  somewhat  as  follows  : 
All  British  Possessions,  regardless  of  what  their 
name  or  form  of  government  may  be,  are  a  part 
of  the  British  Empire  ;  any  part  of  an  Empire  is 
subordinate  to  the  whole  Empire,  but  not  one 
part  more  so  than  another,  and  not  the  inhabi- 
tants of  one  part  more  so  than  the  inhabitants  of 
another  part ;  the  whole  Empire  shall  be  Sove- 
reign, not  that  a  part  of  the  Empire  shall  be  so. 
Politicians  cannot  point  to  one  Imperial  Unity 
claim  that  there  shall  be  an  adoption  of  any 
coercive  scheme  whereby  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  self-government  may  be  either  invaded 
or  evaded.  But  the  vote-tagging  politician  re- 
vives past  grievances  against  Downing  Street, 
fastens  them  upon  Imperial  Unity,  and  shouts 
from  the  house-tops  that  a  prejudiced  inference 
is  an  accomplished  fact.  What  a  free  people 
consent  to  do  does  not  constitute  compulsion 
nor  invasion  of  rights  :  if  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  consent  to  lift  up  their  Parliament 
into  a  truly  Imperial  Parliament,  and  if  the 
people  of  the  Dominions  consent  to  accept  it, 
there  cannot  be  any  invasion  of  the  right  of 
self-government.  Nor  can  there  be  any  such 
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invasion  if  the  people  of  the  Empire  unitedly 
consent  to  create  an  Imperial  Parliament,  which 
is  to  the  Empire  what  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment of  each  Dominion  is  to  the  people  of 
that  Dominion ;  and,  conversely,  none  of  the 
Dominion  Parliaments  can  be  to  the  outside  world 
what  one  Imperial  Pan-Britannic  Parliament  can 
become.  The  Dominions  possess  every  possible 
right  but  that  of  complete  sovereignty ;  this  they 
can  never  possess  and  remain  a  part  of  the 
Empire.  Not  only  does  International  Law  refuse 
to  recognise  a  subdivided  sovereignty,  but,  since 
International  Law  is  a  submarined  neuter,  foreign 
competition  prevents  it.  All  foreign  powers  con- 
duct every  office  and  every  policy  concerning 
external  affairs  from  one  concentrated  spot.  It 
is  a  matter  of  economical,  strategical,  competitive 
necessity  that  the  British  Empire  meet  this  com- 
petition in  the  same  manner  ;  and  this  necessity, 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  will  be  supremely 
imperative. 

'  No  Taxation  without  Representation  ' 

Party  politics  possess  in  this  cry  an  exceedingly 
useful  and  efficient  weapon.  As  a  colonial  politi- 
cal war-cry  it  lost  to  Great  Britain  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  ever  since  it  has  done 
excellent  service  in  building  the  present  British 
,  for  it  is  the  one  powerful  reason  which 
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has  kept  Downing  Street  from  doing  what  Spain, 
Portugal,  Holland,  and  Rome  did  to  their  Colonies. 
But  when,  in  spite  of  the  most  palpable  efforts  of 
Downing  Street  to  keep  clear  of  infringing  the 
autonomy  of  the  Dominions,  Dominions'  politi- 
cians continue  to  direct  this  war-cry  against 
every  effort  that  might  result  in  closer  Imperial 
Unity,  there  may  be  some  interest  in  making  a 
contrast  between  certain  English  conditions  of 
the  time  of  George  the  Third  and  the  present 
position  of  these  same  conditions  in  the  Dominions. 
And  then,  from  such  a  common  source,  to  inquire 
very  closely  to  see  whether  the  politicians  of  the 
Dominions  are  not  tolerating — nay,  strenuously 
upholding- — '  taxation  without  representation  '  in 
at  least  as  malicious  a  form  as  was  ever  the  claim 
of  the  revolting  Colonies. 

In  the  names  of  Robert  Walpole,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Lord  Bute,  and  Lord  North,  there  is 
an  authentic  English  record  of  barefaced  unity 
in  wielding  a  power  of  the  most  abject  corruption 
in  what  was  known  as  '  the  spoils  system  of  party 
patronage.'  In  the  names  of  Pitt  the  Younger, 
Grey,  Peel,  Russell,  Derby,  Palmerston,  and 
Gladstone,  there  is  a  record  of  great  political 
antagonisms  united  in  denunciation  of  party 
patronage,  and  distinguished  by  their  unity  in 
supporting  their  denunciations  in  undertaking 
radical  and  systematic  reforms.  Under  the  name 
of  party  patronage  the  depravity  of  the  spoils 
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system  of  George  the  Third  is  still  being  adminis- 
tered in  the  Dominions.  It  is  equalled  in  the 
United  States,  and  only  exceeded  in  a  few  countries 
such  as  Mexico  and  Turkey.  It  is  very  true  that 
there  is  a  difference  since  the  eighteenth  century : 
the  difference  being  in  one  man,  Lord  Bute  for 
instance,  possessing  the  whole  of  this  power,  and 
in  its  being  the  possession  of  one  set  of  men — the 
Members  of  Parliament.  There  is  but  little  differ- 
ence between  a  single  man  wielding  a  Corrupt 
Influence  and  a  Set  of  Men,  elected  by  the  people, 
wielding  the  same  influence.  Think  of  the  In- 
vasion of  Personal  and  Partisan  Rights,  if  a 
bright  young  man  were  put  into  the  Public  Service 
without  the  consent  of  some  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  of  some  Defeated  Member  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Majority,  or  of  the  Official  Heads  of  the 
Party  in  Power  !  ! 

One  of  the  Dominions  will  at  once  object :  '  but 
we  have  followed  Great  Britain's  example,  for  we 
have  our  Civil  Service  Commission.'  Granted ; 
but  endeavour  to  secure  a  Postmastership  upon 
the  sole  recommendation  of  Merit  ?  And  here  are 
three  questions  out  of  nine  similar  ones  taken 
from  an  examination  paper  whereby  this  Com- 
mission would  be  able  to  decide  whether  a  candi- 
date should  be  promoted  from  an  eight-hundred- 
dollar  job  to  a  twelve-hundred-dollar  post : 
(1)  '  Show  that  the  external  senses  are  criterioiis 
of  truth.'  (2)  'Show  that  the  human  soul  is  a 
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direct  creation  of  God.'     (3)  '  Give  the  chief  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  hidissolubility  of  marriage.' 
These   questions    sound    like    an    April-the-First 
joke,   but  they  were  stern  realities   to  the  poor 
victims  trying  to  establish  their  Merit.     Again, 
it  will  be  objected  that  it  is  grossly  unfair  to 
compare  present  party  patronage   with   that  of 
the  time  of  Lord  North,  and,  if  it  were  fair,  what 
has  it  to  do  with  '  no  taxation  without  represen- 
tation '  ?     It  is  not  unfair  to  endeavour  to  find 
some  common  source  from  which  to  trace  simi- 
larities or  contrasts.     The  source  of  this  Dominion 
cry   was    George   the    Third    and   the    American 
Revolution.     At  this  time  in  English  history  the 
spoils  system  of  party  patronage  was  the  most 
desperate   political   corruption   of    those   corrupt 
days.     The  United  States  revolted,  the  Dominions 
came  into  existence  many  years  after  ;   both  have 
had  just  occasion  to  use  this  cry,  but  the  Dominions 
are  yet  parts  of  the  Empire  ;   both  have  accepted 
the  legacy  of  party  patronage  ;    both  have  had 
every  opportunity  to  remove  it ;    both  have  re- 
fused.    In   England   alone   has   party   patronage 
been  eradicated.     In  the  United  States  and  in 
the  Dominions  it  is  as  viciously  rampant  to-day 
as  it  was  in  England  under  George  the  Third, 
but   it   is   wielded   by   Members   of   Parliament. 
To-day  it  is  not  England,  but  it  is  the  Dominions 
themselves  making  themselves  victims  of  taxation 
without  representation. 
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The  development  of  the  single-member  two- 
party  system  in  the  Dominions  has  retained  the 
spoils  system  of  party  patronage.  Under  this 
system  the  Defeated  Candidate  of  the  Party- 
returned-to-Power  has,  in  his  constituency,  the 
absolute  control  of  the  political  appointments. 
He  may  have  been  so  badly  beaten  that  he  lost 
his  deposit,  yet  in  him  rests  the  Patronage  of  his 
Riding,  while  the  victorious  Candidate,  who  has 
received  at  least  51  per  cent,  and  perhaps  99  per 
cent,  of  the  votes  cast,  sits  in  Parliament  an 
exceedingly  empty  representative.  This  Opposi- 
tion Majority  has  always  paid  its  taxes  and 
calmly  watches  the  embezzlement  of  its  real 
fruits  of  representation.  Representation  by 
Population  and  Majority  Rule  are  followed  in 
each  party,  in  each  cabinet,  in  each  Dominion. 
That  is  to  say,  100  per  cent,  of  the  population 
pays  taxes  while  51  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
51  per  cent,  of  one  party,  and  51  per  cent,  of 
a  Cabinet,  rules,  distributes  favours,  and  collects 
and  spends  the  money  of  the  whole  population  for 
a  possible  five  years.  When  has  the  49  per  cent, 
rebelled  and  refused  to  pay  their  share  of  taxes  ? 
and,  excepting  a  seat  in  Parliament,  wherein  do 
they  secure  any  of  the  real  fruits  of  representation  ? 
As  a  practical  system,  the  49  per  cent,  consent 
to  pay  taxes  without  real  representation  for  five 
years,  living  in  the  hope  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  '  may  do  unto  as  they  have  been  done 
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by.'  There  are  many  examples  of  the  suffocation 
of  minorities  under  Majority  Rule,  but  perhaps 
the  most  virulent  one  is  that  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  Election  of  1910.  In  the  Senate, 
there  were  eighteen  seats  then  open,  and  each 
voter  had  three  votes  ;  in  a  total  poll  for  the 
Senate  of  a  little  over  4,000,000  votes,  an  actual 
total  majority  of  about  24,000  votes  won  every 
one  of  the  eighteen  seats  for  one  party.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  same  party  won 
forty-two  seats  with  686,842  votes,  while  its 
opponents,  though  they  had  won  a  total  of 
689,104  votes  (a  majority  of  2262  votes  on  the 
totals),  were  rewarded  with  only  thirty-three  seats. 
Has  there  been  a  revolution  in  Australia  ?  Surely 
one  has  just  grounds  for  saying  that  the  Dominions 
are  upholding  a  transcendent  Centralisation,  an 
acquiescent  invasion  of  self-government,  and  a 
universal  taxation  without  representation  which 
render  their  cries  incapable  of  any  proof,  neither 
for  nor  against  Imperial  Unity.  These  cries  make 
the  effort  to  brand  Imperialism  as  a  contemplated 
Centralisation  of  power  in  Downing  Street,  without 
representation,  but  with  taxation,  which  is  making 
use  of  pure  political  hypocrisy. 
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CHAPTER   V 

DEMOCRATIC   OBSTRUCTIONS 

THE  indirect  obstructions  arising  under  Group  (2) 
will  be  treated  as  much  in  an  effort  to  find,  if 
possible,  what  is  wrong  with  Democracy  as  in 
showing  their  threatened  effects  upon  Pan- 
Britannic  Unity.  There  are  certain  vicious  de- 
velopments of  the  system  of  party  politics  which, 
assuredly,  would  attack  any  system,  Imperial  or 
otherwise,  that  might  be  devised.  The  greatest 
enemy  of  Democratic  good  government  is  the 
pooh-pooher.  He  is  either  a  party  politician  who 
knows  better  but  who  is  on  a  still-hunt  for  the 
Democratic  vote,  or  he  is  the  human  ostrich  who 
doesn't  know  anything  but  to  circle  forever 
around  the  sand-heap  called  purity  in  pursuit  of 
the  aimlessness  of  ignorance.  Democracy  is  fast 
pushing  itself  to  the  brink  of  internecine  civil 
war,  because  political  morality  has  become  sub- 
merged in  low  forms  of  electoral  secret  vice  which 
secure  their  power  from  Manhood  Suffrage,  the 
Naturalisation  Law,  and  Party  Patronage.  Sweep- 
ing assertions  are  entirely  valueless  unless  they  be 
supported  by  proofs,  but  even  proofs  may  become 
mischievous  unless  they  be  accompanied  by 
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methods  for  correction,  and  correction  becomes 
impotent  unless  the  people  arouse  themselves  from 
lethargy. 

It  is  apparent  to  anybody  who  uses  the  least 
power  of  observation  that  something  is  radically 
wrong  somewhere.  Some  time  back  the  French 
went  blood- mad  over  a  vague  idea  which  they 
named  '  the  human  contract  of  the  equality  of 
man '  ;  the  American,  at  a  neighbouring  point  of 
time,  saw  the  same  red  glare  and  named  their 
idea  '  the  inalienable  rights  of  free  men  '  ;  the 
British  have  managed  to  avoid  the  bloody  lane 
leading  to  freedom,  and  probably  they  enjoy  as 
much  of  equality  and  liberty  as  either  of  the 
other  two.  But  something  is  wrong,  just  as 
wrong  in  France  and  the  United  States,  where 
the  blessings  of  Democracy  are  sounded  in  the 
superlative,  as  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  claims 
are  only  in  the  positive.  In  each  country 
Democracy  has  become  corroded  ;  in  France  by 
legalised  atheism ;  in  the  United  States  by 
blatant  triumphantism ;  in  Great  Britain  by  gross 
materialism.  Beginning  with  great  ideals,  and 
developing  such  results,  there  is  some  reason  for 
the  serious  shake  of  the  head  accompanying  the 
query  :  Whither  is  Democracy  bound  ?  In  this 
world- war  Democracy  is  on  trial;  compurgation 
has  been  found  lacking  ;  nothing  but  ordeal  by  fire 
will  suffice ;  the  future  will  reveal  the  judgment. 

Upon    the    stroke    of    midnight,    August    the 
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Fourth,  Nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  began 
the  real  birth-pangs  of  a  newer  and  greater 
Democracy — Pan-Britannicum.  Nothing  is  of 
superlative  value  if  it  be  not  worth  fighting  for  ; 
nothing  is  worth  fighting  for  if  it  be  not  worth 
dying  for ;  no  Country,  Nation,  or  Empire  is  of 
much  worth  until  it  has  been  fought  for — and 
died  for.  Except  the  few  Neutrals,  the  Nations 
of  the  World  are  engaged  in  a  fight  to  the  death  : 
in  the  beginning,  the  then  combatant  Nations 
had  neither  a  choice  nor  an  excuse  to  evade  the 
fight  (due  to  the  elementary  causes  of  offence 
and  defence)  except  the  British  Empire.  Great 
Britain  absolutely,  and  the  Dominions  and  Pos- 
sessions somewhat  removed  from  the  absolute, 
had  they  been  cravens,  had  an  excuse  the  grasp- 
ing of  which  would  have  been  perfidy,  and 
thereby,  they  had  the  choice  their  very  souls 
to  lose,  or  to  save.  And  if  the  deliberately 
chosen  decision  to  fight  for  and  to  die  for  the 
Soul  of  Democracy  shall  win  a  victory  of  vindica- 
tion, but  if  it  do  not  bring  about  some  definite 
reincarnation  of  a  united  Soul  in  a  Britannic 
Democracy,  victory  for  the  British  Empire  shall 
be  robbed  of  its  choicest  fruit. 

The  often-heard  remark  that  '  Democracy  is  a 
failure  '  is  not  precise ;  precision  would  say  c  is 
moving  in  the  direction  of  failure.'  Britannic 
Democracy  exercises  a  self-governing  liberty  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  law  and  usage,  and  estab- 
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lished  in  the  power  of  fundamental,  individual, 
constitutional  rights.  No  man  can  have  the 
liberty  to  exercise  uncontrolled  power,  for  then 
he  becomes  a  despot,  or  a  criminal,  or  both. 
Every  man  must  be  subject  to  the  established 
rules  and  laws  which  are  a  condition  of  civilised 
nations,  and  out  of  such  control  springs  the 
power  of  Democracy.  How  shall  the  Dominions' 
Independence  increase,  or  Pan-Britannic  Union 
decrease,  the  exercise  of  these  fundamentals  of 
Democracy  ?  These  individual  rights,  applied  to 
the  units  of  Britannicum,  mean  a  division  of 
control  between  national  liberty  and  interna- 
tional imperial  power,  a  compromise  between 
the  power  of  the  one  and  the  liberty  of  the 
other  producing  an  Imperial  Britannic  Sphere  of 
Control  by  nothing  more  despotic  than  common 
consent :  simple  consent,  as  against  the  blood 
and  shot  and  shell  underlying  the  unity  of  other 
nations. 

Democracy  is  fast  becoming  a  failure  because 
it  is  becoming  a  despot.  Party  politics  and  a 
defective  educational  system  are  responsible. 
Not  anywhere  in  the  British  Empire  is  there 
made  the  slightest  effort  to  explain  to  a  child 
and  to  educate  him  in  c  How  we  are  governed.' 
Reference  is  made  to  it  in  an  historical  way,  but  to 
conduct  an  imitation  election,  to  explain  electoral 
processes,  to  teach  the  morals  of  electoral  purity, 
and  to  point  out  the  pitfalls  of  partisanship,  these 
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are  absolutely  lacking.  A  man  simply  grows  into 
one  party  or  another  in  much  the  same  way  that 
one  is  a  Protestant  and  another  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic— because  his  father  was.  He  receives  his 
practical  political  education  from  the  bias  of  his 
father  and  his  father's  party  press,  a  little  later 
on  from  a  debasing  ward  boss,  and,  in  rare  in- 
stances, from  his  own  efforts  at  self-education. 
The  result  is  that  all  acquire  the  vote  without 
having  had  any  facility  for  forming  an  independent 
opinion  :  the  great  majority  are  born  into,  live 
through,  and  die  in  their  political  life  a  willing 
slave  to  party — the  good  of  the  Party  above  all 
things,  the  good  of  the  Country  but  once  in  a 
lifetime,  if  ever.  The  liberty  of  Democracy  is 
sinking  into  the  license  to  damn — the  license  to 
blast  any  person's  reputation  and  to  damn  all 
the  works  of  God  or  man  as  long  as  it  take  on 
the  disguise  of  '  free  speech.'  Atheism,  egoism, 
materialism,  and  opportunism  are  overleaping  re- 
straint. Nothing  matters  so  long  as  the  political 
party  be  returned  to  power  ;  power  is  deliberately 
sought  by  means  of  the  agitations  springing  from 
hate  ;  reformation  is  promulgated  from  the  unity 
of  two  or  more  hates  hating  that  which  is  to  be 
reformed  more  than  they  do  each  other.  All  are 
welded  together  by  a  '  free  press  '  that  counts  its 
greatest  destiny  to  be  the  casting  of  every  sus- 
picion upon  the  motives  of  its  opponents  ;  that 
refuses  to  acknowledge  merit  in  its  opponents ; 
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that  ignores  and  condones  rascality  in  its  sup- 
porters ;  and  that  preaches  from  the  text :  reck- 
lessly, to  print  '  anything  '  in  glaring  headlines 
on  the  front  page  to-day  ;  discreetly,  to  satisfy 
the  law  of  libel  by  a  retraction  in  the  smallest 
type  in  an  obscure  corner  on  the  inside  page  to- 
morrow ;  for  the  '  faithful '  see  the  front  page, 
but  few  see  the  retraction  ;  the  party  '  scoop '  has 
been  achieved.  The  despotism  of  the  Divine 
Right  of  Kings  has  almost  transmigrated  into  this 
modern  despotism  of  Democracy. 

But  Democracy  can  reform  itself  very  quickly 
when  some  great  cataclysm  befalls;  and  the 
obliteration  of  the  numberless  diversities  that  has 
come  about  through  the  effort  to  remove  the 
German  Scourge  foreshadows  a  quickening  of 
the  Soul  of  Democracy.  Already  speakers  and 
writers  of  the  most  opposite  political  creeds  have 
been  referring  to  Imperial  Unity ;  opponents  have 
discussed  it  with  the  utmost  toleration;  sup- 
porters have  been  praying  those  in  authority  to 
prepare  some  system  for  a  closer  unity :  much 
has  been  spoken  and  written  dealing  in  general- 
ities, little  has  been  put  forward  giving  a  con- 
crete system.  But  the  great  achievement  has 
been  toleration ;  perhaps  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Empire  has  the  feeling  of 
the  Empire  been  so  united  in  that  one  word- 
toleration.  Upon  the  maintenance  of  this  feeling 
depends  the  whole  new  future  of  Britannicum, 
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and  to  maintain  it  nothing  more  compelling  than 
willing  consent  is  necessary. 

Toleration,  the  meeting-place  for  Pan-Britannic 
Unity,  even  if  it  were  supported  by  a  consent  of 
universal  enthusiasm,  would  yet  be  vitiated  by 
the  taints  of  the  single-member  two-party  system 
in  vogue  throughout  the  Empire.  British  repre- 
sentative government,  because  it  is  a  basic  truth, 
has  become  the  basic  principle  of  many  consti- 
tutions :  but  out  of  an  original  truth  has  come  a 
distortion  giving  truth  an  entirely  false  meaning. 
Representative  government  is  supposed  to  be 
based  upon  free,  equal,  and  complete  representa- 
tion ;  all  legislative  bodies  are  supposed  to  be 
deliberative,  constructive,  and  productive  of  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  by  virtue 
of  the  trust  placed  in  a  Majority  to  Govern  and 
in  a  Minority  to  Guard.  These  suppositions 
might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  realities  if  certain 
vice-promoting  laws  had  not  stolen  in,  and  if 
mankind  were  capable  of  refusing  to  twist  to  its 
own  ends.  Representative  government  must  be 
composed  of  at  least  two  parties.  In  the  British 
Empire  there  have  not  been  more  than  two  great 
parties,  and  from  this  has  issued  Party  Govern- 
ment with  a  natural  entail  of  Majority  Rule.  Up 
to  this  point  injustice,  inequality,  and  disfran- 
chisement  are  some  of  the  worst  evils  that  are 
suffered  by  a  portion  of  the  electorate  ;  but  un- 
fortunately, Majority  Rule  makes  it  possible  for 
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a  Balance  »of  Power  to  become  operative,  which 
is  where  vitiation  begins.  The  evil  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  electoral  bribery  receives  its  power 
from  Manhood  Suffrage,  it  is  recruited  from  the 
Naturalisation  Law,  and  it  secures  its  whole  force 
by  being  able  to  buy  only  that  small  portion  of 
the  electorate  represented  by  Balance  of  Power. 

Election  by  ballot  has  been  in  force  for  many 
years,  and  those  who  have  charge  of  the  statistics 
have  noticed  that  a  really  very  small  percentage 
of  the  total  voters,  who  change  their  mind  and 
mark  their  ballots  differently  to  the  way  they  did 
last  time,  will  overthrow  any  government.  In 
elections  in  which  a  '  land-slide  '  occurred,  this 
percentage  is  often  as  low  as  5  and  but  seldom 
higher  than  12.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  examples  gathered  from  various  elections  in 
different  countries ;  only  one  need  be  given  here. 
In  the  United  States  Congressional  Election  of 
1894,  the  Democratic  majority  of  79  was  changed 
into  a  Republican  majority  of  134  by  the  work 
of  9  per  cent,  of  the  voters  abandoning  the 
Democratic  party.  This  9  per  cent,  is  known 
as  Balance  of  Power,  but  when  one  party,  i.e. 
the  defeated  party,  desires  to  prove  to  the 
public  how  little  the  majority  of  the  victorious 
party  is  supported  by  public  opinion,  they  call 
it  the  '  Popular  Majority.'  One  can  see  how 
easy  is  the  corruption  of  Balance  of  Power 
when  one  realises  that  the  '  Ward  Bosses  '  have 
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the  Naturalisation  Law  as  a  source  of  supply  to 
vitalise  Manhood  Suffrage  into  the  most  vicious 
activity.  It  may  be  a  noble  thought,  but  it  cannot 
be  sound  politics  that,  because  nature  forces  all 
men  to  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  all  men 
become  entitled  to  a  vote.  The  most  ignorant, 
low-moralled,  brutal  man  is  given  an  equality 
with  the  most  highly  educated  citizen  of  incor- 
ruptible integrity  :  they,  and  all  of  the  stages  in 
between,  have  been  brought  to  the  one  dead  level 
of  the  natural,  uncontrollable  ability  to  become 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  i.e.  Manhood  Suffrage. 

The  cheap  vote  is  forced  upon  the  British-born 
citizen  because  he  cannot  prevent  his  birthday 
anniversaries  ;  the  cheap  citizenship  is  forced 
upon  the  foreign-born  by  an  illicit  Naturalisation 
Law  ;  together  they  have  made  British  Citizen- 
ship the  cheapest  thing  on  the  political  earth. 
The  very  conception  of  the  legal  cause  for  British 
naturalisation  is  infamous.  In  ordinary  times  of 
peace,  if  a  native-born  should  announce  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  that  he  cared  nothing  what- 
ever for  his  native  land  and  its  institutions,  would 
there  not  be  a  more  or  less  vigorous  protest  ? 
And  if  he  should  make  it  stronger  and  declare 
himself  ready  to  forswear  his  country,  would  he 
not  be  an  object  for  contempt  if  not  of  physical 
punishment  ?  Yet  this  very  odious  thing  the 
British  Empire  demands  from  every  foreigner, 
.•'.IK!  worse  still,  the  oath  of  a  man  who  will  for- 
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swear  his  own  country,  British  law  accepts  as  a 
sure  proof  that  he  is  tme  who  loves  his  (new) 
country,  and  who  zealously  supports  it  and  its 
interests.  In  no  other  process  of  law  would  the 
unsupported  oath  of  such  a  man  be  acceptable. 
The  word  patriot  has  a  definite  meaning,  so  also 
has  its  antonym,  traitor ;  can  a  naturalisation 
law  make  them  synonymous  ?  If  logic  will  not 
suffice,  pray  consider  the  hyphenation  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Its  history  is  very 
short :  for  a  time  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  held  control,  but,  as  soon  as  foreign 
immigration  gathered  in  volume,  it  took  only  five 
years  for  the  native  American  influence  to  be 
swamped,  because  the  foreigners  had  secured  the 
vote  by  becoming  naturalised. 

These  two  laws  give  to  such  products  of  Demo- 
cracy as  '  Bathhouse  John  '  and  '  Whisky  Mike  ' 
the  control  of  the  greatest  bribable  vote  which 
is  bought  with  a  minimum  amount  of  money. 
Electoral  bribery  has  its  upper  and  lower  class 
just  as  other  institutions  have.  The  upper  class 
concocts  the  schemes  and  secures  the  money  :  the 
lower  class  operates  and  spends.  The  lower  class 
is  composed  of  just  such  men  as  the  name 
'  Whisky  Mike  '  would  suggest,  yet  they  are  not 
by  any  means  thugs  and  criminals,  and  they  are 
indispensable,  for  they  know  every  buyable  voter 
and  his  price.  The  upper  class  is  composed  of 
exceedingly  respectable  men.  It  is  ;i  curious 
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phenomenon  that  a  man,  who  is  the  soul  of 
honour  in  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  political  party  strife  will  commit  almost 
any  crime  short  of  murder.  Between  them  they 
have  made  a  huge  mockery  of  the  ideals  of 
Democracy ;  everybody  knows  that  something  is 
wrong,  only  a  few  can  say  what  or  where  it  is 
and  how  to  stop  it.  The  labouring  man  places 
the  blame  entirely  upon  capital,  the  rural  pro- 
ducer upon  the  city  consumer,  the  anarchist  upon 
organised  society,  the  socialist  upon  organised 
government,  female  suffrage  upon  male  govern- 
ment;  until  now  the  world  is  consumed  by  one 
vast  suspicion,  every  individual  suspects  and 
blames  a  thousand  others  :  nobody  suspects  him- 
self, nor  blames  himself,  nor  accuses  himself. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

ELECTORAL   SECRET   VICE 

ELECTORAL  secret  vice  is  an  '  inner  organisation  ' 
of  the  party  organisation,  and  it  is  run  upon  the 
principle  of  a  '  gentleman's  agreement.'  In  this 
chapter  will  be  given  an  exact  description  of  how 
this  organisation  organises  a  constituency  for 
victory.  The  '  inner  organisation  '  is  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  bribery ;  it  succeeds  by  means  of 
the  manhood  suffrage  and  the  naturalisation  laws, 
and  it  distributes  its  rewards  by  means  of  the 
party  patronage  system.  Nor  let  one  party  point 
the  finger  of  accusation  at  the  other,  for  both  are 
on  an  equality  in  everything  :  nor  let  an  indi- 
vidual of  any  party,  great  or  small,  point  an 
unknowing  finger  at  any  other  individual,  for  this 
4  inner  organisation '  is  so  secret  and  so  clever 
that  one  might  point  to  an  innocent  gambler  and 
pass  by  a  guilty  pillar  of  the  Church,  or  to  an 
innocent  race-track  tout  and  pass  by  a  guilty 
officer  of  the  Crown.  The  rank  and  file  of  a 
party  know  nothing,  very  often  the  Candidate 
knows  nothing,  for  he  is  so  conspicuous  a  figure 
that  it  isn't  safe.  A  constituency  having  a  popu- 
lation of  fifty  thousand  can  easily  be  handled  by 
an  '  inner  orga.nisa.tion '  of  one  hundred  and 
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twenty-five  members  ;  therefore,  again  it  is  re- 
peated, do  not  ignorantly  attempt  to  pick  and 
choose  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  from  fifty 
thousand,  for  the  most  likely  are  often  innocent 
and  the  least  likely  are  usually  guilty. 

Each  party  has  a  perfectly  legitimate  organisa- 
tion, plans  of  campaign,  and  expenses.  The 
legitimate  party  organisation  is  as  follows :  A 
Central  Executive  for  the  whole  country,  a  sub- 
Central  Executive  in  each  constituency,  and  a 
Chairman  and  Committee  for  each  ward  in  each 
constituency,  among  whom  are  divided  the  polling 
subdivisions  of  each  ward.  Again  do  we  find  in 
this  party  organisation  one  more  example  of 
Centralisation  against  which  political  hypocrites 
make  such  a  noise  if  they  think  it  will  catch  a 
vote.  The  sub-Executives  are  usually  known  as 
a  Club,  Association,  Committee,  etc. :  they  are 
well  advertised,  and  they  are  right  and  proper 
party  organisations.  By  means  of  this  system 
the  '  straight '  members  of  the  party  receive  their 
instructions  and  attend  to  the  genuinely  lawful 
plans  and  expenses  of  the  campaign.  That  pure- 
minded  party  workers  may  be  protected  against 
the  mischievous  inferences  of  moral  reformers  who 
know  nothing  about  what  they  propose  to  reform, 
it  is  once  more  repeated  that  the  rank  and  file 
know  nothing,  and  that  the  '  inner  organisation  ' 
<-s  just  as  great  precautions  against  the  honest 
men  in  its  own  party  as  it  does  against  the  oppo- 
site party  or  the  officers  of  the  law. 
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Organisation  of  *  Inner  Organisation ' 

The  organisation  of  the  '  inner  organisation ' 
duplicates  that  of  the  legitimate  organisation. 
In  the  same  city  where  the  Central  Executive 
is  located  is  to  be  found  one  man,  whom  for 
convenience  of  reference  we  will  call  a  Chief 
Organiser.  He  usually  has  a  back  office  in  some 
unpretending  office  building,  his  own  name  on  the 
door  of  the  office,  which  probably  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  down-at-the-heels  law  office.  This  man 
is  in  very  close  touch  with  some  of  the  members 
of  the  legitimate  Central  Executive  and  with 
some  of  the  head  men  of  the  party.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
every  member — one  is  quite  sufficient.  And  that 
is  how  the  '  inner  organisation '  works :  it 
strives  to  have  at  least  one  member  of  every 
legitimate  committee,  association,  or  club — from 
the  subdivisions  of  each  ward  right  up  and  into 
the  Cabinet — a  member  of  its  organisation  either 
in  person  or  by  proxy.  The  ideal  of  the  '  inner 
organisation '  is  so  to  manoeuvre  the  chairmanships 
of  the  ward  committees  and  of  the  subdivision 
committees  of  each  ward  that  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  its  members,  but  if  this  should  not  be 
possible,  at  least  some  of  the  chairmanships  will 
be  so  filled,  and  for  the  remainder  enough  of  its 
members  are  appointed  '  unofficial  chairmen,' 
which  answers  the  purpose  very  well.  Thiis  it 
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will  be  seen  that  the  '  inner  organisation  '  is  in 
fact  a  secret  inner  organisation  within  the  legiti- 
mate party  organisation  ;  that  it  has  full  use  of 
the  party's  clubs  and  committee  rooms,  and  be- 
cause of  secrecy  there  is  no  way  for  preventing  a 
misuse  ;  that  it  duplicates  every  working  part  of 
the  party  organisation  ;  and  that  its  membership 
is  composed  of  those  who  are  also  members  of 
the  regular  party  organisation.  The  chart  given 
hereunder  may  be  a  means  for  better  understand- 
ing. It  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  the  arrows 
between  the  headings  indicate  the  agency  for  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  legitimate  organisation. 
The  money  path  from  the  Chief  Organiser  to  the 
Buyable  Vote  is  also  shown  to  be  very  direct. 


Legitimate  Organisation 
Pa 


Inner  Organisation 


The  Party 


Central  Executive    •<- 


>•    Chief  Organiser 
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And  now  that  the  exhibition  of  the  perfection  of 
the  '  inner  organisation*'  has  been  made,  there 
yet  remains  the  finding  out  of  whence  the  money 
comes;  how  the  'crooked'  workers  are  secured ; 
how  the  money  is  spent ;  how  the  rewards  for 
services  rendered  are  distributed  ;  and  why  so  few 
are  caught  and,  if  caught,  escape  punishment. 

General  Principles 

It  is  first  advisable  to  describe  a  few  '  general 
principles.'  Any  country  naturally  subdivides  in- 
to comparatively  small  districts,  and  for  various 
reasons,  such  as  the  convergence  of  railroads,  the 
number  of  manufacturing  and  wholesale  estab- 
lishments, etc.,  each  district  possesses  a  natural 
centre.  The  constituency  containing  this  centre 
dominates  all  of  the  constituencies  in  the  sur- 
rounding district.  Win  this  one  central  con- 
stituency to  secure  a  hegemony  over  the  whole 
district :  win  all  of  these  central  constituencies 
to  secure  a  hegemony  over  the  whole  country  : 
these  are  '  the  '  important  constituencies  which 
may  cost  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  win, 
and  they  are  worth  it.  Hence,  it  is  seen  how  un- 
necessary it  is  to  attempt  to  buy  even  fifty-one 
per  cent,  of  the  constituencies  in  the  country,  for 
these  central  constituencies  plus  sufficient  cheaper 
ones  (which  reduces  the  average  cost)  can  be  made 
to  swing  a  Balance  of  Power. 

Another  general  principle  is  '  keeping  "  tab  " 
on  the  feeling '  of  the  country.  The  fc  inner 
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organisation  "  pays  the  closest  attention  to  the 
results  of  bye-elections,  the  waves  of  moral 
reform,  the  effect  of  exposures  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices, the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  new  policies, 
etc.  The  '  outsider '  may  take  it  as  a  maxim 
that  when  a  party  goes  to  the  country  with  a 
parliamentary  majority  of  thirty  or  forty  and 
over,  the  election  is  comparatively  free  from 
fraud,  but  when  the  majority  is  down  to  ten  or 
twelve,  then  look  out  !  Many  constitutions  say 
that  an  election  must  be  held  at  least  once  in 
five  years  ;  it  is  usually  held  around  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  year.  Some  time  before  the  public 
announcement  of  the  exact  date,  the  word  is  sent 
out  to  the  party  organisation  that  an  election  is 
coming  and  to  get  ready.  There  is  nothing 
illegal  about  this  warning.  The  '  inner  organisa- 
tion '  now  '  takes  stock '  of  the  situation  and 
mates  a  decision  as  to  just  what  kind  of  an 
election  will  be  held.  If  the  majority  be  large 
and  the  feeling  of  the  country  judged  to  be  fairly 
favourable,  there  is  no  sense  in  wasting  money 
j'lid  running  risks,  but  when  the  majority  is  pre- 
carious and  the  feeling  of  the  country  is  in  a 
state  of  confusion,  it  is  time  for  the  '  inner 
organisation  '  to  mobilise  its  forces.  In  any  one 
constituency  it  knows  that  there  are  just  so 
many  voters  on  the  voters'  list,  that  this  total 
number  is  divided  into  so  many  polling  sub- 
divisions, and  that  only  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  voters  are  buyable.  From  experience, 
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either  in  this  constituency  or  in  others,  it  can 
shrewdly  guess  the  amount  of  money  that  ought 
to  be  made  available.  Now  it  looks  around  for 
the  workers.  According  to  the  average  differ- 
ences in  the  size  of  constituencies,  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  '  crooked  '  workers  will  be  necessary, 
and  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  '  trusties.'  The 
self -searching  question  is,  '  Have  we  got  them  ?  ' 
If  they  have  not,  some  will  have  to  be  brought  in 
from  the  outside.  Reports  along  these  lines  are 
made  and  sent  in  from  the  constituencies  to  the 
Chief  Organiser,  and,  in  due  course,  the  '  secret 
plan  of  campaign '  is  perfected,  and  instructions  to 
the  '  inner  organisation  '  are  sent  out  accordingly. 

Source  of  Bribery  Money 

General  principles  are,  however,  only  pre- 
liminaries ;  the  serious  work  consists  of  details, 
and  the  first  detail  is  money.  How  and  where  is 
the  money  to  be  raised  ?  The  origin  of  every 
cent  of  good  or  evil  government  money  is  the  tax- 
payer. It  is  a  huge,  twisting,  devious  joke  that 
the  source  of  this  bribery  money  is  the  tax-payer, 
of  whom  perhaps  ninety  per  cent,  are  perfectly 
honest  and  innocent.  When  a  party  is  out  of 
power  funds  are  very  meagre,  but  for  the  party 
in  power  funds  are  not  important  enough  to  be 
considered.  Let  the  tax-payer  consider  the  fol- 
lowing incomplete  list  of  government  institutions  : 
Jails,  Penitentiaries,  Reformatories,  Asylums, 
Hospitals,  Schools,  Colleges,  Universities,  Court 
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Houses,  Registry  Offices,  Armouries,  Arsenals, 
Customs  Houses,  Post  Offices,  Parliamentary 
Buildings,  Canals,  Government  Railways,Wharves. 
These  institutions  require  a  small  army  of  attend- 
ants, clerks,  etc.,  to  whom  reference  will  be  made 
later.  The  present  consideration  is  'supplies' 
for  these  institutions,  viz. — groceries,  meats,  dairy 
produce,  drugs,  liquors,  clothing,  repairs  by 
]>ai  liters,  plumbers,  lumbermen,  hardwaremen, 
etc.  Who  supplies  '  supplies '  ?  Nobody  does 
but  those  on  the  '  Patronage  List.'  It  is  a 
beautiful  system,  and  operated  entirely  on  a 
'  gentleman's  agreement.'  A  grocer  secures  the 
contract  for  the  supply  of  some  institution ;  if  he 
know  his  business,  he  charges  top  prices  for  in- 
ferior goods  '  plus  ten  per  cent.,'  likewise  do  all 
the  rest.  These  contracts  expire  some  time  before 
election,  accounts  have  been  paid  for  four  or  five 
years,  and  no  questions  asked.  About  election 
time  a  round  of  calls  is  made.  Somebody  calls 
upon  the  grocer  and  says,  '  Bill,  the  club -rooms 
are  in  need  of  some  "  repairs."  If  '  Bill,'  in  due 
course,  doesn't  hand  over  '  plus  ten  per  cent.'  for 
'  repairs '  his  name  is  missing  from  the  Patronage 
List  after  the  election  is  over.  These  are  the  small 
contractors,  but  trace  back  of  them  to  their  source 
of  supply — the  wholesalers — and  to  the  whole- 
saler's source  of  supply — the  manufacturers — and 
one  begins  to  form  an  idea  of  how  far-reaching  the 
patronage  system  becomes.  Then  there  are  the  big 
contractors — the  builders  of  new  public  buildings, 
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of  railways,  of  canals,  of  wharves,  etc. — for  them 
the  same  system  holds  good.  Finally,  there  are  the 
'  big  men  '  who  have  '  private  reasons '  for  standing 
well  with  any  government.  The  amount  of  their 
donations  is  speculative,  but  a  fairly  accurate 
guess  is  not  very  difficult  for  the  Chief  Organiser. 
In  this  manner  the  party  in  power  raises  the 
greater  proportion  of  its  funds  from  the  contractors, 
but  the  contractors  are  only  paying  back  an  over- 
charge, of  usually  ten  per  cent.,  which  has  been 
accumulating  for  three  or  four  years.  Nobody 
can  deny  that  either  direct  or  indirect  taxes  are  a 
government's  only  great  source  of  money.  Even 
a  foreign  loan  is  the  tax-payer's  burden  both  as  to 
principal  and  interest,  therefore  the  government 
pays  to  the  contractor  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars  for  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
(as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  one  hundred  dollars 
charged  for  about  sixty  dollars'  worth  of  inferior 
goods),  and  in  three  or  four  years  the  govern- 
ment receives  back  ten  dollars.  Can  it  be  denied 
that  this  hundred  and  ten  dollars  is  the  tax- 
payer's money,  and  that  the  return  of  the  ten 
dollars  is  still  the  tax-payer's  money  ?  In  the 
last  analysis,  certainly  the  tax-payer  supplies 
every  cent  and  the  patronage  system  enables  it 
to  be  diverted  to  the  financing  of  corruption. 

The  Spending  Organisation 

Now  that  the  source  of    the   funds   has   been 
put  in  sight,  the  next  detail  to  explain  is  :    Who 
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can  be  trusted  to  spend  the  money  ?  There  really 
is  not  any  definite  method  ;  the  whole  system 
is  worked  by  means  of  elimination,  inference,  and 
suggestion.  When  the  call  was  made  upon  '  Bill 
the  Grocer  '  the  following  conversation  might  have 
taken  place,  if  a  spade  were  being  called  a  spade  : 
'  Bill,  during  the  last  four  years  your  contract 
with  the  government  has  amounted  to  five 
thousand  dollars.  You  have  received  your  money, 
no  questions  have  been  asked,  and  you  have  been 
given  "  credit."  Now  the  election  is  coming  on 
and  we  want  five  hundred  dollars  from  you  as 
your  donation  to  our  election  fund.  If  you  don't 
pay,  well,  you  will  have  fooled  us  once,  but  you 
can't  do  it  again,  and  your  name  will  be  struck 
off  the  Patronage  List.'  No,  nothing  so  crude  as 
that  kind  of  a  conversation,  for  then,  if  trouble 
arose,  how  could  Bill  swear  that  he  had  never 
been  asked  nor  had  he  ever  contributed  to  an 
election  fund  ?  But  the  big  contractors  and  the 
small  contractors  '  know  '  where  their  donations 
are  going,  and  they  do  not  care  how  it  is  spent. 
In  any  case  it  belonged  to  the  government,  and 
they  only  held  it  on  trust  for  three  or  four  years. 
These  contractors,  however,  form  a  very  safe 
nucleus  to  secure  a  safe  spending  organisation. 
The  first  step  is  to  divide  the  party  workers  into 
two  classes,  '  straight '  and  '  crooked.'  Most  of 
the  honest  men  are  known,  and  if  there  be  any 
doubt,  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  make  an  honest  man 
ronvK-t  himself  of  honesty.  So  the  known  honest 
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('  straight ')  workers  are  eliminated,  and  they  are 
kept  very  busy  upon  the*  legitimate  work.  Then 
the  doubtful  ones  are  carefully  tested,  and  elimina- 
tions are  made  until  finally  an  excellent '  spending 
organisation  '  is  completed,  and  very  fair  surety 
is  secured  that  every  member  will  '  stick.' 

Organising  the  Constituency 

The  spenders  of  the  funds  having  been  organ- 
ised, it  becomes  necessary  to  organise  the  con- 
stituency. Many  constituencies  are  so  over- 
whelmingly one  party  that,  if  they  have  not  been 
successfully  gerrymandered,  they  are  eliminated— 
the  expense  is  too  great.  But  the  fairly  close  con- 
stituencies, say  an  adverse  majority  of  three  or 
four  hundred  or  less,  are  the  happy  hunting- 
grounds.  The  '  inner  organisation  '  gets  together 
and,  again  by  elimination,  it  separates  the  voters 
in  the  voters'  list  into  three  classes  :  (1)  those 
known  to  be  unbuyable  and  solid  for  one  party  ; 
(2)  those  known  to  be  unbuyable  and  solid  for  the 
other  party  ;  (3)  the  doubtfuls.  Number  (3)  is 
the  list  to  work  upon.  The  elimination  process 
still  goes  on,  the  doubtfuls  are  divided  into  two 
classes  :  (1)  those  known  to  be  buyable,  (2)  those 
who  are  really  doubtful.  Finally,  those  who  are 
known  to  be  buyable  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 

(1)  those  who  are  known  as  '  will  stay  bought,' 

(2)  those  who  are  known  as  '  won't  stay  bought.' 
Again  a  chart  is  of  value. 
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VOTERS'  LIST 


One  party  Other  party  Doubtful  Voters, 

honest  honest 

Voters.  Voters. 


Buyable.  Really  Doubtful. 


4  Will  stick.'     '  Won't  stick.'     Eliminated.      Safe  Risks. 

The  division  of  the  really  doubtful  ones  into  the 
two  classes  of  Safe  Risks  and  Eliminated  is  very 
thoroughly  done.  Each  man's  history  is  investi- 
gated —  his  occupation,  friends,  church,  lodge, 
hobby,  sport,  doctor,  etc. — not  an  avenue  is  left 
unsearched  in  an  effort  to  find  the  safest  and  best 
way  to  '  get  at  him.'  In  due  course  sufficient 
information  is  secured  which  will  enable  a  decision 
to  be  made  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  a  safe  risk. 
Thus  the  constituency  has  been  organised  very 
efficiently  and  with  absolute  secrecy. 

Spending  the  Money 

And  now  there  is  the  actual  spending  of  the 
money.  The  Chief  Organiser  has  received  the 
'  estimates '  whereby  he  is  able  to  divide  the 
money  that  is  available  among  the  constituencies. 
The  voters  have  been  separated  and  a  list  of 
buyable  voters  is  made  for  each  subdivision. 
These  '  division  lists  '  are  somewhat  dangerous, 
but  then  the  British  principle  that  no  man  is 
guilty  until  he  has  been  proved  so,  fits  in  wonder- 
fully well.  Unless  the  workers  bo  amateurs,  every 
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possible  thing  has  been  done  on  a  '  gentleman's 
agreement,'  and  of  what  value  as  evidence  would 
be  a  few  lists  of  names  with  hieroglyphics  after 
the  names  ? 

'Here  follows  a  short  lesson  in  "division  list" 
hieroglyphics :  a  check  mark,  ^/,  means  that  a 
man  has  been  bought — he  is  named  by  his  nick- 
name if  possible — short  strokes  crossing  the  long 
upward  stroke  of  the  check  mark  mean  the 
number  of  dollars  which  have  been  paid,  thus  ^ 
means  that  a  man  has  been  bought  for  three 
dollars ;  for  five  dollars  a  v  is  attached  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  long  stroke,  thus  ^f ;  and  eight 
dollars  is  v^v.  Therefore,  to  the  initiated,  "  Dago 
Frank  <^v"  would  mean  that  some  Italian  navvy 
had  been  bought  and  paid  eight  dollars  for  his 
vote.' 

Possibly  only  one  man  knows  how  the  money 
gets  to  the  constituency,  but  in  due  course  some- 
body sees  certain  '  trusty '  members  of  the  '  inner 
organisation  '  and  remarks  something  as  follows  : 
'  There  is  a  "  fat "  letter  for  you  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  drawer  of  So-and-So's  desk,'  and  then  he 
passes  on.  The  '  trusty '  makes  sure  that  So-and- 
So  is  out  of  his  office,  goes  in,  inquires,  says  he 
will  wait,  opens  the  drawer  when  the  opportunity 
offers,  sees  a  bulging  unaddressed  envelope,  takes 
it,  says  he  cannot  wait  any  longer,  and  goes  out. 
In  that  envelope  is  anywhere  from  one  thousand 
to  five  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  A  half  a  dozen 
'  trusties '  repeat  this  performance  either  from 
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this  man's  office  or  from  two  or  three  other  offices. 
In  this  way  any  sum  of  money  may  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  any  number  of  '  trusty'  men.  There 
are  other  methods,  but  this  example  is  sufficient. 
It  is  the  duty  of  each  '  trusty  '  to  divide  this 
money  into  smaller  amounts,  and  to  distribute 
them  among  the  '  crooked  workers  '  who  deal  out 
the  individual  three  to  ten  dollar  bribe.  And  the 
'crooked  worker'  doesn't  do  any  bungling,  he 
simply  waits  for  his  opportunity  to  '  see  his  man  ' 
when  nobody  is  around,  in  the  wash-room  of  an 
hotel,  a  meeting  on  the  street  at  night,  etc.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  conviction  is  so  difficult?  the 
more  so  since  every  one  of  these  fellows  will 
perjure  himself  without  the  quiver  of  an  eye- 
lash :  one  oath  against  another  cannot  convict. 

Miscarriages  of  Plans 

Sometimes  there  are  miscarriages  of  plans. 
Especially  when  a  constituency  is  being  organised 
for  the  first  time,  the  elimination  of%  those  who 
'  won't  stay  bought '  may  not  be  very  well  done, 
and  then  both  parties  fall  into  the  error  of  '  buy- 
ing the  same  man.'  The  c  inner  organisation  '  of 
one  party  knows  perfectly  well  who  compose  the 
'  inner  organisation  '  of  the  other  party.  When 
one  faction  has  reason  to  suspect  that  the  oppos- 
ing faction  is  buying  the  voters  they  have  already 
bought,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  rounding  up  all 
of  the  '  doubtful  buys  '  the  night  before  the 

E 
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election,  to  drive  them  out  to  some  farmer's  barn, 
to  supply  a  feast — music,  cards,  and  whisky,  also 
a  doctor  next  day — and  when  election  morning 
dawns  each  is  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  dead-drunk. 

Another  miscarriage  is  when  outside  detectives 
are  brought  in.  To  meet  this  interference  some 
very  clever  '  games '  are  worked.  Among  the 
'  crooked  workers  '  there  are  always  a  few  who 
are  '  known ' :  it  is  an  ordinary  experience  to 
4  know  perfectly  well '  that  a  man  is  this  or  that, 
but  since  it  cannot  be  proved  one  keeps  quiet 
because  of  the  libel  law.  In  the  heat  of  an 
election  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  side 
(usually  the  party  out  of  power)  will  set  a  watch 
on  the  '  known  ones  '  of  the  opposing  side.  It 
would  be  useless  to  employ  home  detectives,  for 
they  are  well  known  to  both  sides.  The  '  feeling ' 
of  being  watched  is  an  interesting  phase  of 
psychology;  in  a  short  time  the .'  known  ones' 
cannot  make  a  move,  yet  such  a  close  watch 
cannot  be  established  without  the  '  known  ones ' 
becoming  conscious  of  it.  The  moment  this 
suspicion  crosses  their  mind,  they  stop  instanta- 
neously ;  if  they  are  being  watched  their  useful- 
ness in  this  election  is  over ;  their  service  now 
must  be  to  turn  themselves  into  '  herrings  across 
the  trail,'  to  fool  the  detectives,  thus  to  let  the 
'  good  work  '  be  taken  up  by  somebody  else. 

There  are  a  great  many  '  games '  played,  of 
which  two  will  be  given.  Very  soon  the  '  inner 
organisation '  discovers  the  men  who  are  doing 
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the  watching,  and  then  a  watch  is  set  upon  the 
watchers.  The  '  known  ones  '  do  not  hide  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  seek  public  places,  they  endeavour 
to  be  mysterious,  but  they  do  nothing,  and 
especially  they  avoid  their  own  workers  or  voters 
on  '  their  list ' — for  the  time  being  they  ostracise 
themselves.  Meantime  the  '  games '  are  being 
perfected  by  the  other  members  of  the  '  inner 
organisation.'  One  c  game '  is  to  secure  two 
'  trusty '  farmers :  supposing  that  one  of  the 
'  lists  '  of  the  '  known  ones  '  now  being  watched 
contains  twenty  names,  and  that  one  '  trusty ' 
farmer  has  a  black  team  and  the  other  a  grey 
team.  The  'game'  begins.  The  black  team 
'  trusty '  gathers  twenty  bags  of  potatoes,  he 
also  has  twenty  envelopes,  and  there  are  twenty 
houses  expecting  him.  On  the  Saturday  (or  other 
market  day)  before  election  this  '  trusty  '  takes 
his  load  of  potatoes  to  '  market,'  which,  on  that 
day,  is  to  leave  one  bag — and  one  envelope — at 
twenty  different  houses.  Those  envelopes  contain 
the  individual  bribes  that  the  '  known  ones  '  have 
been  unable  to  deliver.  Meanwhile  the  grey  team 
'  trusty  '  has  really  gone  to  market  with  a  load 
of  potatoes.  They  are  sold  in  the  usual  way. 
As  a  rule  the  c  invisible  power  '  sees  to  it  that 
they  are  bought  at  market  prices,  on  a  precisely 
regular  business  basis.  These  two  '  trusties  '  put 
up  at  the  same  hotel,  both  make  a  point  of  see- 
ing and  talking  to  everybody  they  know;  when 
they  go^home  they  change  teams,  the  man  that 
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went  into  the  stable  with  a  black  team  comes  out 
with  a  grey  team  ;  their  homes  are  in  opposite 
directions,  perhaps  twenty  miles  apart ;  an  alibi 
has  been  established. 

Another  defeat  for  the  watchers  is  known  as 
1  the  bar-room  game.'  An  unknown  c  trusty  '  is 
imported ;  he  stays  at  a  certain  hotel ;  each  man 
on  the  c  list '  is  instructed  to  '  drop  around  '  to 
this  hotel ;  the  proprietor  has  also  received  his 
instructions  and  he  knows  '  who '  is  coming. 
The  unknown  '  trusty  '  is  all  things  to  all  men 
-an  employer  looking  for  help,  a  commercial 
traveller,  etc.  During  these  days  the  proprietor 
is  exceedingly  attentive  to  business,  always 
there,  and  oftener  than  usual  finds  it  necessary 
to  '  help  out '  behind  the  bar.  When  the  '  lister ' 
drops  in,  the  proprietor  does  the  introduc- 
ing —  always  in  the  rotunda  or  other  public 
place,  no  mysterious  retirement  to  a  private 
room — then  the  proprietor  disappears.  After  a 
fifteen  or  twenty  minute  conversation  the  un- 
known '  trusty  '  and  the  '  lister  '  go  into  the  bar 
to  have  a  drink.  When  the  '  lister  '  was  told  to 
go  to  this  hotel  he  was  also  advised  to  provide 
himself  if  possible  with  a  two  or  a  five  dollar  bill, 
and  that,  when  a  drink  was  suggested,  he  should 
pay  for  it  with  either  of  these  bills.  The  pro- 
prietor is  now  behind  the  bar  '  helping  out,'  the 
'  lister  '  pays  for  the  drink,  but  in  some  way  the 
proprietor  makes  a  dreadful  mistake  in  change  : 
the  '  lister  '  receives  his  correct  change  plus  ;  three 
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dollars  '  or  '  five  dollars  '  or  '  ten  dollars.'  This 
mistake  in  change  is  the  bribe,  and  no  purity  law 
on  earth  can  either  catch  it  or  stop  it. 

Rewards 

The  next  detail  is  the  distribution  of  the  '  re- 
wards '  for  services  rendered.  The  prevailing 
notion  that  political  rascals  are  rewarded  with 
huge  amounts  of  money  is  quite  erroneous.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  '  trusty,'  when  he  secures 
five  thousand  dollars  from  a  man's  desk  or  safe, 
from  getting  on  a  train  and  '  flying  the  country,' 
but  this  doesn't  happen  very  often.  Sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  fc  spirit '  a  man  out  of  the  country 
and  to  remit  him  his  keep  for  some  time.  These 
may  be  dismissed  as  accidents.  As  a  matter  of 
•  every  man  works,  and  works  hard,  for  his 
i  < '\\ard  :  they  spend  their  own  money,  their  time, 
and  their  brains  :  they  take  big  chances,  they 
run  grave  risks,  and,  for  the  time  being,  they 
seriously  neglect  their  own  business.  The  nearest 
approach  to  an  honest  reward  is  when,  by  a 
mischance,  an  honest  worker  discovers  l  a  few 
things  '  and  becomes  so  fussy  that  he  cannot  be 
tolerated.  They  get  rid  of  him  before  the  next 
election  by  giving  him  a  judgeship  or  some  high 
position  in  the  public  service.  The  '  higher  ups  ' 
do  not  receive  any  particular  reward.  If  their 
ambition  lead  them  to  desire  some  high  position, 
they  certainly  will  receive  the  appointment ;  or 
they  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  buy  from 
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the  government  land,  or  forests,  etc.,  at  one  dollar 
an  acre  which  is  worth  ten  dollars  an  acre  ;  and, 
of  course,  they  secure  for  themselves  or  for  their 
friends  every  contract  which  they  earnestly  desire. 
This,  110  doubt,  is  '  easy  money,'  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  '  higher  ups  '  have  to  earn  it  again  after 
they  have  earned  it  by  their  services.  If  the 
patronage  is  run  by  a  committee,  invariably  they 
are  on  that  committee.  The  reward  common  to 
both  the  '  higher  ups  '  and  the  '  lower  downs  '  is 
to  see  their  party  returned  to  power  and  to  be 
an  influence  among  the  powers  that  be. 

The  main  rewards  are  given  to  those  who  are 
c  lower  down,'  and  in  nearly  every  case  it  is  either 
a  contract  for  'supplies'  or  a  job  —  seldom  or 
never  money.  The  grocer,  butcher,  lumberman, 
etc.,  receive  their  reward  in  the  shape  of  contracts 
for  '  supplies '  ;  the  painter,  the  plumber,  the  tin- 
smith, the  carpenter  (i.e.  the  contractor-painter, 
etc.)  receive  their  reward  in  the  shape  of  con- 
tracts for  repairs  to  public  buildings  ;  and  the 
hotel-keeper  in  the  '  bar-room  game,'  did  he  not 
earn  the  right  to  expect  that  k  somebody  '  would 
telephone  him  a  reasonable  time  before  the  license 
inspector  would  put  in  an  appearance  ?  To  bar- 
room frequenters  it  has  often  been  a  source  of 
puzzling  wonderment  why  certain  hotels  are  never 
caught  selling  after  hours.  And  now  comes  the 
reward  for  those  who  have  110  business  and  prob- 
ably no  money  to  buy  a  business — their  reward 
is  a  job.  They  have  worked  just  as  hard,  and 
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they  have  taken  the  same  or  greater  risks  as 
have  any  of  the  others.  If  they  want  a  job  the 
government  (Patronage  Committee)  has  simply  got 
to  give  them  one  :  they  know  too  much.  Hence 
the  Customs  House,  the  Post  Office,  the  Collector- 
ships,  the  Inspectorships,  and  the  innumerable 
appointments  necessary  to  man  the  list  of  in- 
stitutions given  on  page  58  are  rewards  for  these 
men  for  services  rendered.  To  provide  this 
reward  does  a  newly  returned  government  dismiss 
the  employees  of  the  outgoing  government.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  governments  of  both  parties 
have  openly  and  flatly  refused  to  abolish  the 
patronage  system  ? 

Escaping  Punishment 

In  conclusion,  if  such  c  political  rottenness  '  is 
so  rampant — and  it  is — why  is  it  not  found  out 
and  punished  ?  Wrong  always  is,  sooner  or  later. 
It  is  not  allowed  to  be  found  out  because  party 
patronage  is  a  system  of  immense  value  to  both 
parties ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  a  secret 
'  inner  organisation  '  of  great  perfection  working 
the  idea  of  '  honesty  among  thieves  '  to  its  fullest, 
when  the  rank  and  file  know  nothing,  and  if  they 
suspect  they  run  away  from  it,  for  they  don't 
want  to  know ;  it  is  not  punished  because  it  is  an 
fc  inner  organisation '  composed  of  '  good  fellows  ' ; 
they  have  got  to  be  '  decent  heads  '  and  '  good 
mixers '  or  they  would  not  be  of  any  use.  Money 
alone  doesn't  make  a  man  '  stay  bought,'  it's  the 
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sense  of  loyalty  to  the  k  good  fellow '  who  hands 
out  the  money  ;  the  members  of  this  '  inner  or- 
ganisation '  must  c  stick  together '  for  they  are  all 
in  the  same  boat,  high  and  low,  both  parties,  and 
they  know  it. 

When,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  member 
becomes  disgruntled  because  he  doesn't  get  the 
job  he  is  after  and  he  '  splits '  on  the  party,  he 
has  against  him  the  perjured  oath  of  every  man 
of  his  own  '  inner  organisation,'  while  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  opposite  party  go  away  for  a 
'  holiday.'  But  when  this  does  not  suffice,  more 
of  heaven  and  earth  is  moved,  arid  the  lawyers 
in  the  case  lend  a  helping  hand,  in  a  very 
legitimate  manner,  of  course,  by  simply  neglect- 
ing to  ask  and  to  insist  upon  direct  answers  to 
the  real  questions  which  will  convict :  the  man 
in  the  dock  is  such  a  '  decent  head.'  It  is  very 
amusing  to  see  an  unimportant  witness  bally- 
ragged  all  around  the  box,  the  most  searching, 
direct  questions  asked  and  exact  answers  de- 
manded ;  but  when  a  witness  is  put  in  the  box 
who  is  fc  the  man '  who  will  convict,  as  few 
questions  as  possible  are  asked — most  of  them 
about  as  important  as  c  how  is  the  weather  ?  ' 
The  jury  receives  no  direct  evidence  upon  which 
to  convict,  one  damaging  true  statement  is  denied 
by  two  perjured  statements,  alibis  are  established, 
the  j~ury,  if  they  do  not  acquit,  disagree  upon  a 
verdict.  To  get  the  jury  to  disagree  is  most 
satisfactory.  A  new  trial  is  ordered,  bail  is 
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granted,  the  hearing  of  the  new  trial  is  delayed 
by  every  means,  often  for  as  long  as  two  years. 
By  that  time  some  have  died,  others  have  dis- 
appeared, this  whole  trial  is  a  farce,  this  jury 
acquits. 

Thus  the  greatest  conspiracy  of  modern  times 
against  Democratic  ideals  is  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  For  every  man  in  jail  for  electoral 
fraud  there  are  a  thousand  men  who  should  go 
to  jail  for  ten  thousand  years  if  they  received 
their  just  reward.  It  will  be  noticed  that  such 
frauds  as  impersonation,  stuffing  of  ballot-boxes, 
switching  of  ballots,  etc.,  have  not  been  men- 
tioned. These  frauds  cannot  be  operated  with- 
out the  help  of  Returning  Officers  and  Deputy 
Returning  Officers ;  they  are  not  a  general  prac- 
tice (at  least  in  the  Empire),  and  they  may  be 
regarded  more  as  an  abnormality.  But  electoral 
secret  vice  is  a  live  working  organism  in  every 
country  where  party  patronage  is  tolerated.  Let 
nobody  blame  anybody  but  himself ;  for  years 
Democracy  has  swallowed  the  political  pap  '  the 
^lectors  are  our  masters ' — the  electors  are  masters 
for  about  one  minute  once  in  every  five  years 
(while  marking  their  ballots),  between  times  they 
are  slaves.  There  is  nobody  who  jumps  so  quickly 
to  the  crack  of  the  whip  of  public  opinion  as  does 
the  politician,  and  Democracy  will  continue  to 
remain  his  slave  as  long  as  it  is  satisfied  to  retain 
unreformed  those  things  vvhkh  make  electoral 
secret  vice  possible  and  successful. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

DEMOCRATIC    REFORMS 

THE  condition  of  affairs  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  is  the  answer  to  the  question  : 
What  is  wrong  with  Democracy  ?  What  is  the 
use  of  an  endless  succession  of  all  manner  of  purity 
laws  that  reform  the  outside  and  that  do  not 
touch  the  inside,  which  is  the  centre  of  corrup- 
tion ?  Too  many  reformers  mistake  good  inten- 
tions for  knowledge,  and  attempt  to  reform 
something  about  which  they  know  nothing  ;  others 
reform  for  public  show,  they  know  so  much  about 
what  they  are  reforming  that  a  contrivance  is 
arranged  whereby  the  working  organisation  re- 
mains untouched  ;  a  few  hit  the  nail  squarely  on 
the  head,  and  the  c  wise  ones '  are  put  to  much 
trouble  to  get  around  it.  The  climax  is  reached 
when  the  genuine  reformers,  after  passing  their 
suggestions  into  law,  calmly  sit  down  and  imagine 
that  their  cure  shall  last  for  all  time.  In  reality 
they  have  only  given  some  clever  brain  a  new 
field  for  discovery — the  finding  of  some  way  for 
circumventing  it.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  purity  as  it  is  of  freedom. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  more  of  the  Captains  of 
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Industry  do  not  go  in  for  Parliament  and  thus 
get  rid  of  so  much  of  the  professional  element. 
A  business  man's  method  for  reforming  bribery 
would  be  to  throw  purity  on  the  scrap  heap,  and 
then  proceed  to  make  it  too  expensive  for  the 
c  upper  class  '  to  finance.  The  '  upper  class  '  can 
afford  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  apiece  for  a 
few  very  important  constituencies,  provided  suffi- 
cient five  or  ten  thousand  dollar  ones  are  avail- 
able to  make  a  low  average  cost.  Therefore,  de- 
prive the  '  lower  class  '  of  the  cheaply  purchased 
vote,  the  cost  becomes  prohibitive  ;  deprive  as 
many  as  possible  of  any  means  for  being  re- 
warded, the  incentive  for  the  workers  disappears. 
The  result  is  purity  and  moral  reform  without 
having  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  them.  This 
may  be  accomplished  as  follows  :  (1)  the  total 
abolishment  of  the  Party  Patronage  machine ; 
(2)  the  placing  of  reasonable  restrictions  upon 
Manhood  Suffrage,  the  Naturalisation  Law,  and 
Parliamentary  Privilege ;  (3)  an  additional  safe- 
guarding of  the  Returning  Officers  and  Deputy 
Returning  Officers ;  (4)  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  Proportional  Representation. 

The  success  of  an  "  inner  organisation '  depends 
entirely  upon  the  incentive  that  party  patronage 
gives  to  each  individual  4  crooked  worker.'  De- 
prive that  organisation  of  this  incentive  and  its 
k  crooked  workers '  would  disappear  over  night. 
But  persist  in  retaining  party  patronage,  and  one 
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may  as  well  give  up  any  attempt  at  reform.  Every 
party  that  has  been  in  power  has  gained  by  it,  it 
has  refused  to  abolish  it,  and  it  has  not  even  the 
excuse  of  a  lack  of  precedent  to  guide  it ;  for 
English  history  supplies  more  damning  facts  than 
politicians  care  to  see  quoted.  Rest  assured  that 
it  will  never  be  abolished  until  the  country  wakes 
up  and  insists  that  the  Public  Service  shall  cease 
to  be  a  lethal  chamber  for  political  prostitutes- 
then  it  will  be  done  almost  instantly. 

Restrictions  upon  Manhood  Suffrage 

Those  who  now  have  the  vote  through  the 
agency  of  Manhood  Suffrage  can  scarcely  be  put 
out  of  possession :  but  those  who  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  should  be  pre- 
vented from  receiving  the  vote  until  they  can 
show  that  they  have  secured  some  definite  stake 
in  the  country.  It  is  not  intended  to  suggest 
that  the  vote  be  made  difficult  to  obtain,  nor  to 
supersede  the  idea  of  every  possible  man  possess- 
ing the  vote.  The  buyable  vote  is  confined 
absolutely  to  the  foreign  element  and  to  what  the 
negro  in  the  Southern  States  calls  '  poor  white 
trash.'  Not  one  honest  man  in  the  whole  Empire 
need  be  deprived  of  the  vote,  but  the  elimination 
of  the  '  white  trash  '  vote  is  just  as  desirable  as 
is  that  of  the  criminal  from  honest  society.  Proof 
of  being  worthy  of  the  vote  revolves  too  much 
around  money,  or  around  an  entire  absence  of 
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any  qualification.  The  latter  is  vicious  in  prin- 
ciple and  a  direct  menace  to  the  well-being  of 
any  state.  The  former  has  been  reduced  to  the 
point  of  nonsense.  Why  should  not  the  onus  of 
proof  be  placed  upon  the  man  himself,  by  making 
him  make  some  effort  in  which  money  does  not 
appear  ?  The  ordinary,  common-sense  property 
qualifications  are  in  themselves  sufficient  stake  in 
a  country ;  but  the  twenty-dollar-a-year  rental  is 
as  ridiculous  as  it  is  void. 

In  place  of  all  of  these  impotent,  small-money 
qualifications,  could  not  the  vote  be  dependent 
upon  an  examination  ?  It  would  not  be  very 
difficult  for  a  government  to  have  prepared  a 
text-book  upon  '  How  we  are  governed '  ;  to 
provide,  once  a  year,  an  examination  paper ;  to 
hold,  under  its  own  control,  an  examination 
for  those  of  the  age  of  twenty -one  who  desire 
to  become  qualified  to  vote ;  to  issue  a  certifi- 
cate which  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
qualification  in  any  part  of  the  country  (at 
some  future  date  in  any  part  of  the  Empire)  ; 
this  certificate  to  bear  a  description  of  the  holder, 
his  signature,  and  a  small  photograph,  and  to  be 
viseed  by  a  proper  officer  of  the  law,  as  is  the 
usage  in  the  issue  of  certain  foreign  passports. 
This  certificate  should  eliminate  the  fraud  of 
personation.  Except  where  bilingualism  is  legally 
recognised,  the  text  -  book  to  be  printed  in 
English,  the  examination  paper  to  be  in  English, 
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and  the  answers  to  be  written  in  English.  No 
exemptions  to  be  allowed :  either  qualify  by 
sensible  property  ownership  or  by  this  examina- 
tion. The  friends  of  good  government  must  see 
to  it  that  a  dishonest  government  does  not  make 
a  farce  of  this  examination.  The  only  exception 
to  these  two  qualifications  is  that  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Every  man  who  has  ever  been  one 
of  His  Majesty's  soldiers  or  sailors  should  have 
the  vote  without  reference  to  rank  or  to  any 
other  qualification  :  his  life  at  the  service  of  his 
country  is  a  greater  stake  than  any  other  man 
has  to  offer. 

Two  causes  for  disqualification  are  crying  needs: 
a  temporary  punishment  for  not  voting,  and  a 
permanent  punishment  for  abetting  electoral 
fraud.  Let  the  regular  election  succeeding  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  be  called  a  prime  election. 
Then,  on  any  voter  failing  to  cast  his  vote  in  any 
prime  election,  let  him  thereby  be  deprived  of  a 
vote  in  the  next  succeeding  prime  election.  His 
name  may  be  automatically  restored  to  the  list 
for  the  second  succeeding  prime  election:  the 
Deputy  Returning  Officer's  declaration  under  oath 
to  constitute  cause  for  removal  from  the  voters' 
list.  The  only  excuse  to  be  sickness  or  absence, 
with  the  onus  of  proof  upon  the  voter,  proof  to 
be  submitted  to  a  judge  whose  order  shall  rein- 
state the  name  upon  the  list.  In  the  average 
contest,  but  seldom  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of 
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the  voters  vote ;  any  proviso  that  will  force 
eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  voters  to  vote, 
and  that  will  eliminate  (after  one  prime  election) 
those  who  refuse  to  exercise  their  franchise,  will 
cripple  to  a  great  extent  '  balance  of  power,'  by 
increasing  its  percentage  from  five  or  ten  to 
twenty  or  thirty  :  at  once  the  cost  of  buying  a 
constituency  is  increased  by  two  or  three  times, 
which  is  a  deadly  blow  at  the  c  inner  organisation.' 
The  complete  absence  of  the  second  punishment  is 
another  sign  of  the  callosity  of  public  morals. 
Why  any  man,  having  been  shown  as  a  moving 
spirit  or  as  an  accessory  in  election  frauds, 
should  ever  again  have  the  right  to  vote  is  a 
question  which  is  conveniently  ignored.  Any 
voter  found  guilty  of  any  election  irregularity 
whatsoever  should  thereby  lose  his  vote  for  ever. 
And  a  black-book  for  the  record  of  the  names, 
description,  photograph,  and  thumb-print  of  such 
persons  might  well  be  kept,  and  copies  distributed. 

Restrictions  upon  Naturalisation 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  a  naturalised 
foreigner  is  that  he  has  become  somewhat  acclima- 
tised. If  it  be  a  prudent  moral  reform  to  impose 
the  possession  of  a  stake  in  the  country  upon  the 
native-born,  it  is  much  more  imperative  that  the 
menace  of  the  foreign  vote  be  put  under  posi- 
tive control.  Nobody,  in  strict  justice,  has  the 
slightest  right  to  blame  the  vicious  politician  for 
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using  the  vicious  ward  boss  to  give  a  foreign-born 
voter  a  day's  pay  to  mark  a  X  opposite  a  cer- 
tain name — that  is  the  easiest  day's  pay  the 
foreigner  ever  earned ;  place  the  blame  where  it 
properly  belongs — upon  yourself.  The  magnet 
drawing  the  shoals  of  foreigners  to  the  shores  of 
the  Britannic  Dominions  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  '  power  to  elevate,'  nor  with  any  wonderful 
rights  of  citizenship  :  it  has  everything  to  do 
with  the  purely  selfish  right  to  make  more  money. 
The  immigrant's  reward  is  a  greater  freedom  in 
all  things  than  he  ever  enjoyed  at  "home"  :  free- 
dom to  seek  well-paid  employment ;  freedom 
from  civil  and  religious  dogmas,  and  from  an 
oppressive  policeism,  militarism,  and  feudal  over- 
lord ;  and  freedom  to  own,  to  buy,  to  sell  as 
much  cheap  land  as  he  can  pay  for.  These  are 
rewards  that  never  decrease  but  increase  as  he 
rises  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  Ought  they  not 
to  be  sufficient  ?  Why  must  it  be  necessary  to 
add  vital  power  over  one's  country  to  the  rewards 
which  one  freely  gives  to  a  stranger  ?  It  not  only 
is  not  necessary,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  if 
the  Dominions  would  avoid  the  hyphenation 
process.  The  British  Naturalisation  Law  is  a 
menace,  in  that  it  complacently  ignores  the 
foreigner's  love  of  his  native  country  and  that 
country's  law  of  conscription.  Five  years  is  not 
long  enough  for  a  man  to  forget,  nor  for  a  man's 
fatherland  to  forget.  An  alien,  liable  to  military 
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service  in  his  country  of  origin,  should  never  be 
eligible  to  qualify  for  Britannic  citizenship  except 
on  the  one  condition  that  he  secure  permission 
from  his  native  country  to  become  expatriated. 
For  a  thousand  years  we  have  been  building  and 
defending  our  birthright,  and  the  Prussic  Acid 
Hun  has  made  it  more  precious  than  ever  before  : 
expatriation  is  not  too  great  a  stake  to  demand 
from  anybody  who  would  share  it  with  us, 

Restrictions  upon  Parliamentary  Privilege 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  results  of  the 
party  system  is  the  vitiation  of  the  press  stalk- 
tile  country  under  the  cover  of  the  right 
of  free  speech.  The  party  press  does  not  hood- 
wink the  educated  populace,  but  it  does  the 
•  runt  populace,  and  the  bigoted  portion  ap- 
plauds deception.  In  ordinary  social  life  any- 
body may  take  the  character  away  from  the 
purest  woman  by  the  use  of  the  '  knowing  nod  '  ; 
and  the  raised  eyebrows  that  accompany  the 
4  have  you  heard  the  latest '  ;  the  c  somebody,  I 
forget  just  who,  told  me  that '  ;  the  '  I  cannot 
vouch  for  it,  but  somebody  who  ought  to  know 
said '-  —within  a  month  all  the  reputation  left  to 
the  victim  could  be  covered  with  a  postage  stamp. 
This  same  method  is  pursued  by  the  party  press. 
For  the  sum  or  price  of  a  penny  a  day  the  popu- 
lation receives  its  political  education  from  the 
vile  source  of  innuendo,  until  now  a  political  liar, 
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a  political  thief,  and  a  political  white-slaver  are 
nothing  more  serious  than  an  amusing  joke  and 
cartoon  in  the   '  funny  '  page.     An  honest  man 
with  an  honest  case  has  no  fear  of  the  law  of 
libel,  neither  has  an  honest  newspaper,  therefore, 
take  away  from  the  Member  of  Parliament  his 
security  against  libel  because  he  utters  his  in- 
sinuations   within    the    privileged    walls    of    the 
House,  and  take  away  from  the  press  the  privilege 
of   repeating   an   insinuation   as   a   fact   in   huge 
headlines  but  prefaced  by  a  small  heading,  '  the 
member  for  So-and-So  is  reported  as  having  said.' 
The  simpler  any  system  is,  the  more  effective.     A 
member  of  parliament  utters  the  vilest  insinua- 
tions or  deliberate  lies :  if  they  never  got  outside 
of  the  walls   of  Parliament  or  of   the  pages   of 
Hansard,    no    harm    would    be    done    (and    they 
wouldn't  be  spoken)  ;    but  he  knows  what  fine 
campaign    '  stuff '    he    is    manufacturing   for   his 
party  press,  and  that,  as  long  as  they  quote  his 
words,  he  sheds  his  protection  against  libel  over 
them,  while  the  party  press  see  to  it  that  nothing 
is  lost  in  this  descent  of  the  political  cloak.     Let 
the  law  of  libel  go  right  into  Parliament  and  dig 
these  fellows  out :    why  put  up  any  longer  with 
the  nonsense  of  a  member  '  staking  his  seat '  ?— 
for  his  party  puts  him  right  back  again.     Let  the 
law  of  libel  force  a  newspaper  to  publish  any  re- 
traction in  exactly  the  same  place  and  size  of 
type  that  the  '  news  item  '  was  uttered  :    let  the 
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press  be  forced  to  wait  (as  it  is  in  ordinary  law 
procedure)  until  a  charge  is  proved  true  or  false 
before  seizing  upon  it  for  political  capital :  let 
the  law  of  libel  allow  proceedings  to  be  instituted 
by  any  friend  of  good  government  who  can  put 
up  a  thousand  dollars  as  evidence  of  good  faith. 
These  provisos  are  not  nearly  so  onerous  as  the 

o  of  party  politics  would  justify  ;  they  are 
not  intended  as  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  honest 
free  speech,  and  they  are  not ;  but  they  are  in- 
t ended  to  hinder  dishonest  free  speech,  and 
they  do. 

' i'h is  prostitution  of  Parliamentary  Privilege  has 

become  nothing  better  than  a  snare  laid  for  a 

political  enemy.     Let  one  party  be  called  Major 

the  other  Minor  ;    then  refer  to  any  charge 

of  any  kind  that  has  ever  been  made,  and  then 

r  to  the  record  of  the  two  parties  and  their 

party  press  during  the  course  of  any  charge.     Now 

are  ready  for  this  truly  wonderful,   modern 

lie  of  politics  :  Minor  makes  charges  involving 
the  Major  Government  and  demands  an  investi- 
gation. Be  it  remembered  that  no  member  ever 
makes  a  charge  before  it  has  been  passed  upon 

!  sanctioned  by  the  leaders  of  his  party  in 
caucus;  also  that  the  high-sounding  penalty  of 
'  putting  his  seat  in  Parliament  at  stake  '  is  always 
well  advertised.  If  public  sentiment  appear  to  be 
behind  the  demand,  Major  grants  an  investiga- 
tion. The  investigating  tribunal  may  be  a  Royal 
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Commission  consisting  of  one  or  more  judges,  or 
a  select  committee  of  the  House,  etc.  It  makes 
no  difference  who,  when,  where,  or  how  this 
tribunal  may  be  established,  for  at  once  Minor 
and  its  press  cry  '  Shame  !  '  Minor  is  responsible 
for  these  charges  having  been  made,  and  c  Shame  !  ' 
is  a  sheet-anchor  thrown  to  windward  in  order 
to  challenge  the  tribunal.  This  is  an  acme  of 
expedience  in  party  cabals,  for  the  following 
reasons  :  (1)  if  the  charges  fail,  those  who  made 
them  are  thereby  already  on  record  to  the  effect 
that  a  full  or  fair  investigation  was  balked  at  the 
outset  by  the  process  adopted ;  (2)  if  the  charges 
succeed,  the  Minor  party  puts  forth  exaggerated 
claims  that  they  did  so  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
efforts  to  stifle  them  by  a  '  jug-handled  '  inquiry  ; 
(3)  the  party  press  enters  the  educational  field, 
4  Shame  ! '  glares  ;  the  accused  person,  if  he  defend 
himself,  is  railed  at  unmercifully ;  declarations 
are  made  that  much  would  have  been  forgiven  if 
the  accused  had  just  confessed  at  once  ;  any 
verdict  but  guilty  is  guarded  against  by  shouting 
'  white-wash.'  Thus,  no  matter  what  may  be 
done  to  meet  any  charge,  the  cry  of  '  Shame  !  ' 
does  shameless  duty.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
anarchists,  communists,  syndicalists,  and  maling- 
erists  receive  recruits  out  of  sheer  disgust  ?  When 
the  Soul  of  Democracy  wakes  up,  a  man  (and  his 
party)  making  a  charge  will  have  to  prove  it  or 
forfeit  his  seat,  his  good  name,  and,  more  to  the 
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point,  his  money,  in  deadly  earnest.  If  his  con- 
stituency (as  is  done  times  without  number)  have 
the  unutterable  impudence  again  to  return  him 
to  Parliament,  let  that  whole  constituency  be 
disfranchised,  as  also  if  a  constituency  persist  in 
returning  a  man  convicted  of  electoral  fraud ;  and 
put  a  muzzle  on  the  press  in  its  ceaseless  and 
shameless  criticism  of  every  tribunal  appointed  to 
investigate  any  charge. 

Safeguarding  Returning  Officers 

The  Returning  Officer  and  his  Deputies  are  the 
supermen  on  election  day.  The  king-post  of  any 
polling-booth  is  the  Deputy  Returning  Officer. 
Within  a  radius  of  so  many  feet  of  the  polling- 
booth  he  is  a  judge,  a  magistrate,  a  jury,  a  czar. 
If  he  be  absolutely  honest  the  'high  forms'  of 
electoral  immorality,  such  as  ballot  switching, 
ballot-box  stuffing,  etc.,  cannot  take  place  ;  not 
even  if  he  be  surrounded  by  poll  clerks,  scrutineers, 
etc.,  who  are  the  worst  rascals  out  of  jail.  The 
section  of  the  election  law  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment of  returning  officers  and  of  the  deputy  re- 
turning officers  should  be  so  revised  that  only  men 
of  known  integrity  may  be  eligible  for  the  posts. 
No  patronage  committee  nor  party  organisation 
of  any  kind  should  have  any  say  in  these 
appointments.  Every  returning  officer  should  be 
a  judge,  or  an  equally  high  officer  of  the  Crown, 
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who  has  his  '  appointment  for  life  and  good 
conduct '  at  stake.  An  ordinary  constituency  of 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  requires  one  returning 
officer  and  about  forty-five  deputy  returning 
officers.  To  provide  forty-five  men,  let  ethics, 
moral  reform,  and  dreadful  punishment  remain 
in  suspended  animation,  and  adopt  the  business 
method  of  a  substantial  fee  being  paid.  A  deputy 
returning  officer  must  know  (or  ought  to)  every 
man  in  a  subdivision  whose  name  is  on  the  voters' 
list,  and  he  must  be  well  versed  in  election  law 
to  enable  him  to  fill  the  position  :  make  it  worth 
while,  and  plenty  of  men  of  good  repute  will  be 
available.  If  a  judge  be  by  law  forced  to  fill  the 
office  of  returning  officer,  and  if  the  penalty  for 
malfeasance  in  the  appointment  of  his  deputies  be 
made  that  of  forfeiture  of  his  judgeship,  no  other 
penalty  is  necessary,  and  by  this  one  stroke  the 
electoral  kingship  of  every  constituency  is  placed 
upon  the  same  high  level  as  that  upheld  by 
the  Britannic  Judiciary  throughout  the  Empire. 
Every  '  high  form '  of  election  fraud,  to  be  success- 
ful, must  be  operated  within  the  polling-booth  or 
within  the  returning  officer's  place  of  storage  for 
the  ballot-boxes ;  nothing  can  be  done  without 
the  guilty  knowledge  of  either  the  returning 
officer  or  of  his  deputy.  Therefore,  if  one  be 
sure  that  these  officers  are  proof -positive  against 
subornation,  one  has  succeeded  in  closing  the 
last  loophole  left  to  the  brains  of  the  '  higher 
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ups  '   after  the  power .  of  their  money  has  been 
taken  away  from  them. 


Proportional  Representation 

In  these  pages  it  is  a  constant  aim  to  suggest 
no  radical  change  in,  and  to  retain  as  much  as 
possible  of,  the  existing  institutions.  Proportional 
Representation  is  a  radical  change,  and  it  is  there- 
fore only  pointed  out  as  being  a  system  already 
in  existence  meriting  very  close  study.  The  bare 

>  i  merit  is  advanced  that,  even  though  the  grosser 
political  evils  were  removed,  there  would  still 

1  the  injustices  and  inequalities  of  Majority 
Rule,  hence,  that  these  consenting  violations  of 
political  rights  cannot  be  wiped  out  and,  at  the 

ic  time,  the  present  methods  of  party  govern- 
ment be  retained  except  by  means  of  the  system 

Proportional  Representation.  However,  its 
great  and  particular  present  value  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  members  for  an  Imperial  Commons, 
because  it  retains  every  fundamental  of  self- 
government,  and  it  is  a  practical  solution  for  the 
extremely  difficult  problem  of  a  complete,  free, 
and  equitable  Imperial  Representation  in  an  Im- 
perial Parliament  in  an  Imperial  centre.  By 
means  of  it  the  proper,  proportional  representa- 
tion is  granted  to  the  French  and  British  from 
Canada,  to  the  Dutch  and  British  from  South 
Africa,  to  the  Maori  and  British  from  New  Zealand, 
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to  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  from  India,  and 
to  the  English,  Scots,  Irish,  and  Welsh  from  the 
British  Isles. 

Will  Democracy  wake  up  ?  Not  a  single  sug- 
gested reform  will  ever  be  acted  upon  until 
democratic  hibernation  ceases.  It  was  a  lazy 
generation  before  Europe  fell  into  fragments  ;  it 
is  still  so  much  easier  to  light  a  gas  jet  than  an 
oil  lamp,  and  still  easier  to  turn  an  electric  switch 
—difference  in  expense  does  not  enter.  Yet  this 
generation  has  given  us  prohibition  of  vodka,  of 
absinthe,  of  strong  drink,  and  it  is  striving  to 
give  us  prohibition  of  the  cynical  assassination  of 
civilisation  :  is  it  too  much  to  suggest  a  prohibi- 
tion of  electoral  secret  vice  which  is  as  cynically 
assassinating  Democracy  ?  Any  system  or  com- 
bination of  systems  that  has  been  and  is  now  a 
peril  to  Democracy  imperils  the  whole  British 
system,  which  could  not  help  imperilling  Pan- 
Britannic  Confederation.  Therefore,  it  is  both 
right  and  proper  to  endeavour  to  remove  any 
foreseen  peril  before  proceeding  upon  a  recon- 
struction of  the  British  Parliamentary  Institution. 
From  these  reasons  a  certain  amount  of  authority 
is  derived  for  having  devoted  some  attention  to 
the  perils  and  obstructions  of  Pan-Britannicism 
as  we  find  them. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

THE    '  MOTHER    OF   PARLIAMENTS  ' 

THE  obstructions  arising  under  Groups  (1)  and 
(2)  have  a  more  or  less  joint  origin  in  and  applica- 
tion to  the  British  Empire  taken  as  a  whole,  but 
those  under  Group  (3)  are  entirely  personal  to  the 
British  Isles  :  the  more  personal  one's  criticisms 
become,  the  greater  the  liability  to  offend.  The 
*  Mother  of  Parliaments,'  Irish  Home  Rule,  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  English  Land  Reform  are 
such  extremely  contentious  and  private  British 
concerns  that  it  may  well  be  said,  they  are  none 
of  the  business  of  the  Dominions.  And  neither 
they  are  so  long  as  they  be  kept  in  their  proper 
place,  that  is  to  say,  strictly  within  the  confines  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  when  the  '  Mother 
of  Parliaments'  is  so  constituted  that  such  a 
purely  local  affair  as  the  curtailment  of  the 
Englishman's  Beer  may  be  pushed  to  the  verge  of 
civil  war,  and  thus  raised  to  the  dignity  of  being 
capable  of  breaking  asunder  a  huge  Empire,  it  is 
almost  time  for  the  Dominions  to  exercise  a  little 
'  Downing  Street  Interference '  upon  Downing 
Street  itself. 

Let   us   see   whether   a   pestering    meddler   be 
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without  excuse.  Suppose  the  Protestant  English 
minority  of  the  Eastern  Townships  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  possessed  the  power  to  jeopardise  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  Empire  :  suppose  South 
Africa  nullified  Great  Britain's  reduction  of  the 
importation  of  Indian  opium  into  China  by  grow- 
ing the  poppy  and  exporting  the  opium  herself  : 
suppose  the  state  of  Queensland  or  New  South 
Wales  should  plunge  the  whole  Empire  into 
threatened  war  with  France  because  she  does  not 
stop  peopling  New  Caledonia  with  her  worst 
criminals,  and  she  does  not  prevent  their  escape 
to  Queensland  or  New  South  Wales — what  would 
the  Englishman,  Scotchman,  Irishman,  and  Welsh- 
man think  about  it  ?  Everybody  knows  that 
their  action  would  be  prompt  and  to  the  point, 
and  that  thoughts  would  be  left  to  follow ; 
yet  Great  Britain  is  this  very  kind  of  a  trans- 
gressor. The  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  alovie  can 
a  domestic  problem  be  raised  to  the  importance 
of  an  International  Affair  proves  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  system  of  government 
that  makes  this  enablement  possible — which  is 
a  meddler's  justification.  Imperial  chaos  shot  its 
bolt  when  it  fooled  Germany,  but  never  again 
is  it  likely  that  another  foreign  nation  will  be  so 
fooled. 

Some  interesting  inferences  may  be  obtained 
by  making  a  comparison  of  the  British  Empire 
Parliamentary  Machine. 
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Canada  has  ten  parliaments  : 

to  govern  eight  million  people. 
Australia  has  seven  parliaments  : 

to  govern  five  million  people. 
South  Africa  has  five  parliaments  : 

to   govern   six   million  people   (white   and 

black). 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  has  one  parlia- 
ment : 

to  govern  forty-five  million  people  ;   and 
to  administer  for  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  million  Indians  and  Egyptians, 
to  administer  five  possessions  in  Europe, 
to  administer  eight  possessions  in  Asia, 
to  administer  four  possessions  in  Southern 

Africa, 
to    administer    five    possessions    in    West 

Africa, 
to  administer  five  possessions  in  East  and 

Central  Africa, 
to    administer    eleven    groups    of    islands 

around  Africa, 
to    administer    nineteen     islands     around 

America, 
to  administer  two  possessions  in  South  and 

Central  America, 
to  administer  nine  distinct  groups  of  islands 

in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  a  tenth  group 

consisting  of  scattered  islands  ;    and 
to  administer  every  problem  of  Defence, 
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Foreign  Relations,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
and  every  attribute  of  a  mighty  Empire. 

What  must  be  the  calibre  of  the  men  who  are 
capable  of  assuming  the  stupendous  task  repre- 
sented by  the  one  British  Parliament  ?  And 
would  it  not  be  a  decision  of  sound  judgment  if, 
by  means  of  United  Kingdom  Home  Rule  and 
Imperial  Autonomy,  these  men  were  free  to  de- 
vote the  whole  of  their  talents  to  the  real  tasks  of 
the  Empire  ?  Until  now  the  British  Empire  has 
been  built  by  workmen  who  were  unconscious  of 
what  they  were  building.  In  this  our  time  of 
peril  we  are  acting  imperially,  in  that  for  the 
purposes  of  the  preservation  of  the  Empire  we 
have  found  it  wise  to  unite  our  strength.  Can 
we  not  in  the  after-time  of  peace  make  it  possible 
for  all  of  the  workmen  to  work  together  and 
consciously  to  proceed  to  finish  the  structure  ? 

The  representation  of  the  Dominions  in  the 
present  British  House  of  Commons  would  be  a 
direct  violation  of  the  thoroughly  sound  Dominion 
doctrine  of  autonomy.  The  Dominions  do  not 
want  British  meddling  in  their  local  affairs,  nor 
would  they  consent  to  become  themselves  meddlers 
in  British  local  affairs  :  but  this  must  happen  if 
they  had  representation  in  the  present  British 
Commons.  For  many  years  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  been  writing  prescriptions  which,  for 
those  capable  of  taking  the  cure,  have  ordered 
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various  doses  of  Home  Rule.  Home  Rule  in 
Canada,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Australia,  and  in 
South  Africa  has  produced  an  autonomous  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  Why 
should  not  Home  Rule  in  England,  in  Scotland, 
in  Wales,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  produce  one  more 
autonomy — an  autonomous  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ?  Unrealisingly,  Dominion  Home  Rule  is 
a  preliminary  to  the  completion  of  Pan-Britannic 
Home  Rule,  which  is  the  last  step  toward  Pan- 
Britannic  Confederation,  which,  in  turn,  is  the 
last  link  in  the  chain  of  Britannic  Unity. 

Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  are  vigor- 
ous examples  of  what  internal  Home  Rule  may 
accomplish  as  between  the  differences  of  race  and 
religion,  the  jealousies  between  an  elder  and  a 
younger  state,  and  the  invasions  of  state  rights 
produced  by  human  selfishness.  Yet  the  auto- 
nomy of  Canada  holds  its  internal  differences, 
jealousies,  and  antagonisms  confined  to  itself,  and 
it  does  not  allow  them  to  interfere  with  any  of 
the  other  Dominions.  Likewise  does  the  auto- 
nomy of  the  other  Dominions  as  regards  Canada. 
The  framework  for  the  autonomous  Home  Rule 
of  each  and  every  Dominion  is  as  follows  :  repre- 
sentation controlled  by  population  and  dependent 
upon  taxation  ;  local  bodies  in  control  of  local 
affairs  and  subordinate  to  a  higher  authority  ;  the 
whole  subordinate  to  the  king  and  his  advisers. 
In  practice,  this  has  produced  the  system  that 
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the  individual  votes  into  power  three  sets  of 
authorities  :  (1)  his  Municipal  Authorities,  who 
govern  the  local  necessities  within  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  a  Municipality  ;  (2)  his  Provincial 
Authorities,  who  govern  the  local  necessities  not 
in  the  control  of  the  Municipalities  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Province ;  (3)  his  National 
Authorities,  who  govern  the  whole  country  at 
large  in  all  things  that  are  of  national  concern. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  the  wild  dream  of  a  faddist 
to  add  one  more  set  of  authorities :  (4)  the  indi- 
vidual voting  into  power  his  Imperial  Authorities, 
who  govern  the  whole  Empire  at  large  in  all  things 
that  are  of  Imperial  concern.  But  the  present 
form  and  system  of  the  British  Government  stands 
in  the  way.  For  the  purpose  of  argument,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  four  British  Kingdoms  each 
had  Home  Rule  and  were  united  under  one 
autonomy,  then  the  British  Empire  would  consist 
of  five  autonomous,  homologous  units,  namely— 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  Each 
would  possess  the  first  three  sets  of  authorities, 
and  then  the  Imperial  Representation  in  an 
Imperial  Parliament  would  introduce  no  greater 
difficulty  than  that  of  creating  one  more  parlia- 
ment and  a  fourth  set  of  authorities.  The  fear 
of  some  such  combination  was,  no  doubt,  what 
Bismarck  had  in  mind  when  he  said,  '  We  have 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  British  Government,  but 
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the  machinations  of  Colonial  Politicians  must  be 
prevented.' 

The  adoption  of  Home  Rule  All  Round  in  Great 
Britain,  in  itself,  creates  '  one  more  parliament,' 
because  of  the  reform  it  A^ould  work  upon  the 
present  British  House  of  Commons  by  transform- 
ing it  into  an  Imperial  Commons.  When  this  is 
established,  the  creation  of  a  '  fourth  set  of  repre- 
sentatives '  is  only  an  ordinary  act  of  the  parlia- 
ments of  each  of  the  five  units.  Home  Rule  All 
Round  may  extract  some  support  from  the  claims 
of  anti-Irish  Home  Rulers.  It  is  almost  a  uni- 
versal claim  among  them  that,  '  The  Irish  have 
never  been  and  never  will  be  satisfied,'  '  Home 
Rule  is  simply  an  open. means  to  the  secret  end  of 
separation,'  '  Home  Rule  now  will  inevitably  mean 
independence  later.'  There  may  be  some  basis 
in  fact  for  these  claims  when  one  finds  that, 
before  Irish  Home  Rule  has  had  a  chance  to  be 
put  into  operation,  an  Irish- American  society  has 
been  formed  in  the  United  States  to  secure  Ire- 
land's independence.  It  seems  to  have  become 
established  that  plotting  against  the  sovereignty 
of  a  friendly  foreign  power  is  not  plotting,  so  long 
as  it  be  done  openly  by  the  Irish  against  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
since  these  suspicions  are  American  facts,  let  us 
suppose  that  they  are  Irish  facts.  Even  so,  ex- 
cepting via  revolution,  the  realisation  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
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past,  present,  or  future  machinations  of  the  Irish, 
neither  in  Ireland  nor  in  America  ;  it  is  dependent 
upon  whether  or  not  there  shall  be  a  lack  of  Home 
Rule  All  Round. 

History  bears  out  the  following  statements : 
that  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster  have  ever 
been  a  sullen,  obstructing,  well-organised  body, 
subserving  every  question  to  the  one  local  ques- 
tion of  Irish  Home  Rule  ;  that  for  many  years, 
at  various  periods,  the  Irish  members  have  held 
the  British  Commons  absolutely  subservient  by 
means  of  '  balance  of  power '  ;  that  this  sub- 
serviency has  not  only  been  tolerated  but  it  has 
been  '  nursed  '  as  being  a  means  to  gain  power  ; 
that  the  numerical  power  of  this  subserviency  is 
obtained  by  a  direct  violation  of  the  broad  British 
principle  of  representation  dependent  upon  popu- 
lation ;  that  the  Irish  representation  in  numbers 
and  in  qualifications  both  in  the  Commons  and 
in  the  Lords  is  nothing  but  '  special  privilege  ' 
working  great  injustice  against  Scotland,  and  peril 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  Therefore  the 
fundamental  error  of  every  Home  Rule  Bill  yet 
put  forward,  the  Bill  of  1912  included,  has  been 
that  the  Irish  members  in  the  British  Commons 
have  been  left  in  full  possession  of  this  weapon 
— '  balance  of  power  subserviency.'  It  would  not 
be  a  great  flight  of  imagination  to  picture,  at 
some  future  date  in  the  forgetfulness  of  peace,  the 
fate  of  English  Land  Reform  being  in  the  hands 
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of  a  '  balance  of  power '  represented  by  the  Irish 
majority  of  the  forty- two  Irish  members  granted 
under  the  Act  of  1912,  and  that  some  further 
concession  toward  direct  separation  might  be 
wrung  from  the  Commons  as  a  condition  of  voting 
for  a  domestic  English  reform.  Hence,  the  infer- 
ential suspicions  and  claims  of  the  anti-Home 
Rulers  have  a  far  stronger  basis  in  fact  than  in 
suspicion ;  but  they  make  the  mistake  of  placing 
the  blame  upon  a  so-called  '  instability  of  Irish 
character,'  when  the  blame  should  be  placed  upon 
a  faulty  piece  of  legislation  emanating  from  a 
faulty  legislative  system.  Home  Rule  All  Round 
absolutely  and  positively  corrects  the  Irish  balance 
of  power  evil,  because  parochial  questions  could 
no  longer  be  considered  by  the  Imperial  Commons. 
Remove  from  the  Irish  the  power  to  make  the 
granting  of  local  English,  Scottish,  or  Welsh  re- 
forms dependent  upon  further  concessions  to 
Ireland,  then  the  anti-Home  Ruler's  suspicions 
cannot  culminate  in  fact,  and  then  the  British 
Commons  has  cast  out  the  age-long  curse  of  Irish 
domination.  In  this  manner  the  Irish  in  Ireland, 
the  French  in  Canada,  and  the  Dutch  in  South 
Africa  are  placed  upon  an  equality  ;  no  system 
can  stop  secret  conspiracy,  but  Independence  can 
only  be  gained  by  open  revolution  ;  there  is  just 
the  one  method  of  cold  steel  to  attend  to  that 
sort  of  thing,  whether  it  happen  in  Ireland;  in 
Canada,  or  in  South  Africa. 
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It  should  not  be  so  surprising  that  a  foreign 
nation  simply  cannot  comprehend  the  Anglo- 
Britannic  system  when  they  see  the  competent, 
individual  Britisher,  when  associated  together  as 
a  Government,  stopping  short  on  the  threshold  of 
English,  Scottish,  and  Welsh  Home  Rule  in  con- 
junction with  Irish  Home  Rule.  Ttye  world  has 
nothing  extraordinary  to  fear  in  an  isolated, 
internally  divided  Great  Britain,  and  almost 
nothing  to  fear  in  an  isolated  Canada,  an  isolated 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  an  isolated 
South  Africa.  But  the  world  would  have  a 
wonderful  respect  for  a  Pan-Britannic  Empire 
forming  such  a  solidarity  that  it  possessed  the 
capability  of  producing  an  instant  guarantee  that 
it  meant  exactly  what  it  said.  And  the  Amuck 
Nation  very  patiently  waited  until  1914  to  see 
how  far  up  the  clay  extended  upon  the  '  Colossus 
with  Feet  of  Clay.' 


ADDENDUM 

SINCE  going  to  press,  the  American  fact  referred 
to  in  Chapter  vin.  has  become  an  Irish  fact. 
The  Censor  calls  it  '  a  disturbance ' — let  it  go  at 
that.  What  effect  this  '  disturbance  '  shall  have 
upon  the  future  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  may  be 
left  to  the  future,  but  certainly  the  contentions 
of  Ulster  are  enormously  enhanced  thereby. 
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The  Kiel  Rebellion  in  Canada  in  1885  did  not 
dash  to  pieces  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  nor  has 
the  recent  Rebellion  in  South  Africa  shattered 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  the 
rest  of  the  Empire  was  concerned,  these  rebellions 
were  Canadian  and  South  African  affairs,  promptly 
attended  to  by  each.  So,  too,  should  there  again 
be  a  rebellion  in  Canada  (it  is  not  unthinkable), 
( 'iinnda  would  and  will  attend  to  it  in  like  manner, 
nor  would  it  affect  the  rest  of  the  Empire  any 
more  than  have  preceding  ones.  If  rebellion  did 
not  vitiate  Home  Rule  in  Canada  and  South 
Africa,  a  possible  repetition  will  not  vitiate  Home 
Rule  in  either,  nor  can  it  vitiate  Home  Rule 
All  Round  for  the  British  Isles.  Hence  the  argu- 
ments contained  herein  have  not  been  rendered 
defective  by  what  has  taken  place  in  Ireland. 
By  the  Hunnite  law  of  might  is  right,  Ireland  has 
put  Home  Rule  in  forfeit;  but  the  British  man 
formerly  was  so  tolerant  that  he  earned  the  sneer 
of  cowardice.  Continue  to  be  tolerant ;  give  the 
decent  Irishman  a  chance  ;  among  the  good  is 
mixed  the  evil  ;  Ireland's  boon  of  Home  Rule 
carries  with  it  the  responsibility  to  control  the 
evil  in  her  midst ;  no  man  has  any  more  right  to 
condemn  the  whole  of  Ireland  for  what  a  section 
has  done  than  to  condemn  the  whole  of  Canada, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia  because  they  may 
contain  a  rebellious  section. 

If  there  be  a  disposition  to  embrace  intolerance, 
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let  it  be  directed  against  one  of  the  roots  that 
makes  the  Irish  trouble  -continuous — the  Irish- 
American.  It  is  time  for  British  Government  to 
take  official  notice  of  the  constant  plotting  against 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  Empire  that  has 
ever  been  and  that  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  No  other  nation 
in  the  world  would  so  tamely  submit,  and,  hence- 
forth, the  Irish  Hyphenates  will  be  yoked  to  the 
German  Hyphenates— a  Bund  of  Hate  15,000,000 
strong.  In  the  United  States,  German  Charity 
Bazaars  set  up  King  George  and  the  Czar  of 
Russia  as  targets  in  their  shooting-booths ;  another 
German  Charity  Bazaar,  which  netted  some 
$750,000,  had  French,  British,  Italian,  Russian, 
and  Japanese  soldier-figures  for  targets  in  the 
shooting  gallery.  The  most  popular  target  was 
the  figure  of  a  Russian  soldier  leaning  on  a  crutch 
and  walking-stick.  The  bull's-eye  was  one  of  the 
eyes,  and  for  ten  days  the  gallery  was  lined  three 
and  four  deep  shooting  the  eyes  out  of  Allied 
soldiers.  Is  it  not  time  for  the  whole  Allied 
Entente  to  take  notice  ?  Men  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  !  do  not  lightly  jettison  Home 
Rule  All  Round  at  the  wave  of  the  withered 
arm  of  the  Master  of  Hellsdam. 
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CHAPTER   IX 

IRISH   HOME    RULE 

THE  Dominions  have  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
written right  to  offer  an  interfering  protest  against 
the  *  Mother  of  Parliaments,'  but  Irish  Home 
Rule  is  so  entirely  a  domestic  problem  that  a 
future  generation  will  be  amazed  how  it  ever 
obtruded  itself  as  a  determining  factor  in  the 
governance  of  the  Empire.  If  one  put  away  the 
suspicions  of  anti-Home  Rulers,  in  order  that 
Home  Rule  may  be  considered  upon  its  merits, 
one  is  impressed  very  strongly  with  the  idea  that 
both  the  Englishman  and  the  Irishman  have  not 
yet  condemned  to  exile  a  sufficient  number 
of  v  thoughts.'  Let  the  Irishman  stop  thinking 
that  Irish  Home  Rule  is  the  only  one,  and  stop 
harbouring  any  mental  reservations  that  it  shall 
and  will  be  a  failure  without  Irish  autonomy  :  let 
the  Englishman  stop  thinking  that  the  Act  of 
Union  is  too  sacred  to  touch,  and  that  anything 
suggesting  a  modification  must  be  immoral :  let 
both  make  the  honest,  free-from-politics  effort  to 
realise  that  Irish  Home  Rule  is  nothing  more 
than  Canadian  Home  Rule,  in  that  the  ancient 
Irish  Parliament  is  restored,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  restoration  of  sovereignty  :  let  both  accept 
Canadian  precedent  as  proof  that  an  Irish  Upper 
House,  an  Irish  Lower  House,  an  Irish  Premier 
and  his  Cabinet,  and  an  Irish  Governor- General 
acting  '  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Council,'  is 
freedom,  that  it  does  riot  mean  separation,  and 
that  it  cannot  remove  from  the  British  Crown 
any  more  of  sovereignty  than  has  the  same*  system 
in  Canada.  If  the  Englishman  will  quietly  but 
firmly  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  Irishman 
alone  to  work  out  his  own  personal  ambitions  and 
patriotism  by  means  of  self-government  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  British  Crown  ;  if  the  Irish- 
man will  accept  the  British  answer  to  the  prayerful 
preadamite  Rape  of  Belgium  as  a  proof  of  how 
modern  Great  Britain  regards  her  plighted  word  ; 
then  may  the  Irishman  rest  assured  that  the 
word  given  to  him  in  1912  will  be  kept,  and  that 
there  is  no  evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental  re- 
servation of  any  kind  to  say  that  this  word  is  not 
complete,  for  it  should  have  been  given  to  England, 
to  Wales,  and  to  Scotland  :  and  then  there  will 
be  formed  a  mutual  foundation  for  the  hope  that 
a  cruel  past  may  be  buried,  and  that  a  practical, 
harmonious  future  may  not  be  compromised. 

One  marvels  greatly  when  contrasting  the 
British  success  in  building  great  overseas  Do- 
minions with  that  in  regard  to  Ireland.  Here  is 
an  example :  when  the  Irish  County  Councils 
were  established  in  1898,  the  Irish  rural  and  urban 
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districts  received  local  self-government ;  that  is 
to  say,  Municipalities  should  receive  self-govern- 
ment, but  the  country  containing  them  should 
not,  which,  in  further  contrast,  is  to  say,  the 
Municipalities  of  Canada  should  receive  self- 
government,  but  Canada,  the  containing  country, 
should  not.  In  1867  Great  Britain  passed  the 
British  North  America  Act.  In  1873  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt  enunciated  a  set  of  Home  Rule  resolutions 
as  follows  :— 

1.  That  as  the  basis  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Conference,  we  declare  our  conviction  that 
it  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  that  the  right  of 
domestic  legislation  on  all  Irish  affairs 
should  be  restored  to  our  country. 

'2.  That,  solemnly  reasserting  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  Irish  people  to  self-government, 
we  declare  the  time,  in  our  opinion,  has 
come  when  a  combined  and  energetic  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  the  restoration  of 
that  right. 

3.  That,   in   accordance  with  the  ancient  and 

constitutional  rights  of  the  Irish  Nation, 
we  claim  the  privilege  of  managing  our 
own  affairs  by  a  parliament  assembled  in 
Ireland,  and  composed  of  the  Sovereign, 
the  Lords,  and  the  Commons  of  Ireland. 

4.  That,  in  claiming  these  rights  and  privileges 
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of  our  country,  we  adopt  the  principle  of  a 
Federal  arrangement  which  would  secure  to 
the  Irish  Parliament  the  right  of  legislating 
for  and  regulating  all  matters  relating  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  Ireland,  while  leaving 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  the  power  of 
dealing  with  all  questions  affecting  the 
Imperial  Crown  and  Government  Legisla- 
tion regarding  the  Colonies  and  other  de- 
pendencies of  the  Crown,  the  relation  of 
the  Empire  with  foreign  States,  and  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  defence  and 
stability  of  the  Empire  at  large,  as  well  as 
the  power  of  granting  and  providing  the 
supplies  necessary  for  Imperial  purposes. 

5.  That  such  an  arrangement  does  not  involve 

any  change  in  the  existing  Constitution  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  or  any  interference 
with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

6.  That  to  secure  to  the  Irish  people  the  ad- 

vantages of  Constitutional  Government,  it 
is  essential  that  there  should  be  in  Ireland 
an  administration  for  Irish  affairs,  controlled 
according  to  Constitutional  principles  by 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  conducted  by 
members  constitutionally  responsible  to 
that  Parliament. 

7.  That  in    the    opinion  of    this  Conference   a 
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Federal  arrangement  based  on  these  prin- 
ciples would  consolidate  the  strength  of 
the  Empire  and  add  to  the  dignity  and 
power  of  the  Imperial  Crown. 
8.  That  while  we  believe  that  in  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  classes 
of  our  countrymen  would  find  their  best 
and  surest  protection,  we  are  willing  that 
there  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  articles  supplying  the  amplest 
guarantees  that  no  change  shall  be  made 
by  that  Parliament  in  the  present  settle- 
ment of  property  in  Ireland,'  and  that  no 
legislation  should  be  adopted  to  establish 
any  religious  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  or  to 
subject  any  person  to  disabilities  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinion. 

Wherever  the  words  Ireland  and  Irish  appear 
in  the  above  resolutions,  substitute  Canada  and 
Canadian,  or  Australia  and  Australian,  or  South 
Africa  and  South  African,  and  one  possesses  true 
and  substantial  reasons  for  the  passage  of  the 
British  North  America  Act,  or  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  Act,  or  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
Act.  Can  it  be  possible  that  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland  shall  be  a  more  wicked  thing  than  it  has 
proved  to  be  in  these  Dominions? 

Canada  is  composed  of  nine  sections  called 
Provinces ;  each  province  possesses  a  legislature, 
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each  legislature  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
other  but  they  are  co-ordinate  with  each  other, 
all  are  subordinate  to  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
which  only  is  autonomous.  In  this  system  there 
cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  an  autonomous  pro- 
vince, nor  as  one  province  being  subordinate  to 
another  :  yet  such  has  always  been  attempted 
in  Irish  Home  Rule.  Great  Britain  is  composed 
of  four  sections  :  if  a  legislature  be  granted  to 
Ireland  only,  then  the  remaining  three  sections 
possess  their  corresponding  legislatures  in  the 
present  British  Commons,  but  this  Commons  is 
also  an  Imperial  Commons  ;  therefore  the  Irish 
legislature  is  very  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the 
English,  or  the  Scottish,  or  the  Welsh  legislature. 
Moreover,  the  Irish  legislature,  if  the  Act  of 
Union  be  kept  inviolate,  cannot  receive  autonomy 
such  as  that  possessed  by  the  Canadian  Dominion 
Parliament,  but  the  Imperial  Commons  is  more 
than  autonomous,  it  is  supreme  ;  therefore  the 
English,  or  the  Scottish,  or  the  Welsh  legislature 
each  possess  an  autonomy,  plus  a  supremacy, 
which  the  Irish  legislature  does  not  and  never 
can  possess.  These  inferiorities  are  altogether 
wrong,  unnecessary,  and  hostile  to  the  Canadian 
precedent.  They  are  made  possible  because  the 
attempt  is  made  to  give  a  subordinate  Parliament 
to  one  section  and  not  to  the  other  three.  If 
Great  Britain  were  composed  of  four  Home  Rule 
sections,  each  possessing  legislatures  independent 
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of  and  co-ordinate  with  the  others,  then  it 
would  be  the  collection  of  sections  that  would 
be  autonomous,  and  not  autonomy  or  supre- 
macy for  any  one  or  more  of  the  composing 
sections. 

It  may  somewhat  exasperate  an  Englishman  to 
venture  the  argument  that  he  personally  ought  to 
bear  the  greatest  responsibility  for  the  Ulster 
turmoil.  In  addition  to  the  huge  administrative 
tasks  already  set  forth,  the  British  electorate— 
of  which  the  English  are  80  per  cent. — since  time 
immemorial  has  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  its 
members  such  parochialisms  as  whether  trams 
shall  or  shall  not  run  upon  the  Embankment, 
whether  a  post-box  shall  be  on  the  north-east  or 
south-west  corner  of  a  street,  or  whether  a  fisher- 
man's widow  can  be  forced  to  remove  her  shack 
from  the  foreshore  claimed  by  a  municipality.  It 
is  hard  to  make  oneself  believe  that  a  dispute 
over  a  k  line  fence  '  has  had  to  be  settled  by  an 
Act  of  the  highest  Parliament  of  such  an  Empire 
as  the  British.  The  overwhelming  pressure  of 
fidgety  parochial  problems  has  so  crushed  the 
members  of  the  British  Commons  that  they  are 
without  power  to  find  the  time  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  anything  until  it  succeeds  in  well-nigh 
bringing  on  a  revolution.  This  state  of  affairs  is 
most  unfair  to  every  portion  of  the  Empire,  for  it 
enables  a  part  of  a  part  to  dominate  a  govern- 
ment and  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  whole 
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Imperial  Institution.  Leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion both  the  justice  and  the  suspicion  of  Irish 
Home  Rule,  one  would  think  that  the  English 
people  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  within  reason 
to  get  rid  of  the  domination  of  the  Irish  Party 
in  the  Commons.  This  domination  has  wrought 
great  injury  to  Ireland,  to  England,  and  to  the 
Empire  :  the  logical  ending  has  been  that  Ulster, 
a  part  of  a  part,  should  succeed  to  it.  Conse- 
quently, the  Englishman's  persistence  in  clogging 
his  House  of  Commons  with  numberless  parochial- 
isms is  responsible  for  the  elevation  of  a  part  of 
a  part  of  an  Empire  to  the  state  of  possessing 
exalted  power. 

Whilst  the  British  system  is  responsible  for 
making  possible  the  success  of  such  dominations, 
yet  the  root  of  the  Ulster  movement  is  '  Rome 
Rule.'  These  two  words  express  not  so  much  an 
exact  and  comprehensible  result  as  they  do  the 
conception  of  an  apprehensive  fear  of  hidden  or 
secret  things :  such  a  condition  of  mind  will 
separate  one  nation  into  two  as  distinct  parts  as 
is  the  separation  of  one  foreign  nation  from 
another.  Nor  is  it  always  bred  by  Roman  Catho- 
lic versus  Protestant,  for  Protestant  intolerance 
versus  Protestant  is  not  unknown.  The  early 
history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Canadian 
history  of  the  '  Family  Compact  and  Clergy  Re- 
serves,' the  early  history  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  the  New  England  States,  and  the  early 
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history    of    the    Mormon    Church    in    Utah,    are 
examples  of  intolerance  other  than  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.     It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
references   are   to   early  history,   not  to   modern 
standards    of    religious    and    political    toleration. 
And  it  is  well  that  this  is  so.     For  nobody  can 
read  the  impartial  historical  works  of  the  great 
historians  without  admitting  that  the  Stuart  and 
Cromwellian  policy  of  the  extermination  of  the 
Catholic   inhabitants   of   Ireland  was   only   miti- 
gated by  William  and  down  through  the  Georges 
to  the  policy  of  outlawry  and  penal  laws  ;    and 
that  the  Irish  people  did  not  tamely  submit,  for 
a  reprisal  in  English  hands  was  met  by  one  in 
Irish  hands.     It  would  be  impudent  hypocrisy  for 
anybody  to  maintain  that  traitorous  things  have 
not  been  done  and  said  in  Ireland;  and  it  would 
be  hypocritical  stupidity  for  anybody  to  maintain 
that  the  ancient  acts  of  English  Government,  and 
the  later  lack  of  efficient  remedial  treatment,  were 
not   responsible.     But   the   present-day   English- 
man or  Irishman  ought  not  to  be  judged  entirely 
by  the  actions  of  their  ancestors  ;    neither  should 
the   modern  churches — Roman   Catholic   or  Pro- 
testant— be  judged  entirely  by  the  actions  of  their 
ancient  authorities  ;   nor  should  Ulster  be  swayed 
by  an  apprehension  of  evil,  but  by  a  fearless  facing 
of  modern  facts  and  conditions. 

Before    the    United    Kingdom,    Ireland,    and 
Ulster  again  consider  the  threat  of  civil  war,  no 
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injustice  can  result,  nor  breaking  of  promises  be 
perpetrated,  if  first  they  .examine,  as  dispassion- 
ately as  may  be  possible,  the  following  modern 
facts  from  which  they  may  draw  a  parallel :  that 
all  of  the  Dominions  have  had  to  solve,  or  that 
they  are  now  solving,  just  as  great  difficulties  as 
are  contained  in  the  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of 
to-day ;  that  Dominion  self-government  is  the 
guiding  principle  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  and  that 
Dominion  self-government  has  been  long  enough 
in  operation  to  demonstrate  its  entire  feasibility; 
that  Dominion  self-government  is  Home  Rule 
within  Home  Rule  ;  that  in  the  Canadian  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec  there  is  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  French  Roman  Catholics  over  a  British  Pro- 
testant minority  which  has  always  been  so  ;  that 
in  the  Canadian  Province  of  Ontario  there  is  as 
great  a  majority  of  British  Protestants  over  a 
French  Roman  Catholic  minority ;  that  the 
Constitutions  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  are,  if  any- 
thing, possessed  of  greater  Home  Rule  as  regards 
the  ability  to  oppress  a  minority  than  is  the 
Irish  Act  of  1912  ;  that,  before  the  war,  American 
settlers  were  entering  the  Canadian  North- West 
at  the  rate  of  over  five  hundred  per  day. 

If,  by  unhappy  chance,  it  should  be  impossible 
for  Ulster  to  consider  these  matters  in  their 
application  to  herself,  in  order  to  estimate  care- 
fully the  balance  between  modern  facts  that  may 
be  against  her  and  modern  conditions  and  infer- 
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ences  that  may  be  in  her  favour,  must  it  remain 
impossible  for  the  rest  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  do  so?  There  is  the  other  side  of  the 
cry  of  coercion  :  shall  Ulster,  a  part  of  a  part, 
coerce  the  whole  Empire  ?  If  her  contention  that 
she  be  left  out  of  the  Act  of  1912,  or  of  any  other 
Act,  be  well  founded  upon  precedent,  then  the 
supporting  this  precedent  could  only  have 
been  the  exclusion,  in  1867,  of  the  British  Pro- 
testant Eastern  Townships  from  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  as  also  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  French  of  the  Ottawa  Valley  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  The  modern  Roman  Catho- 
lic is  fairly  conscious  of  the  universal  Protestant 
suspicion  engendered  by  the  early  persecutions  of 
those  not  of  that  faith.  The  modern  Irishman 
is  fully  aware  that  this  is  one  of  the  mainsprings 
of  the  situation  in  Ulster.  The  Act  of  1912  is 
to  the  Irishman  the  termination  of  hundreds  of 
years  of  that  which  a  conqueror  has  done  to  the 
conquered  and  of  the  conquered  peoples'  efforts 
to  strike  back.  Ulster  has  put  up  a  wonderfully 
strenuous  fight  against  this  Act.  Is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Ulster's  fight  is  not  known  and 
understood  by  every  right-minded  Irishman,  no 
matter  how  ignorant  he  may  be?  Is  it,  then,  an 
untenable  deduction  that  no  well-balanced  Irish- 
i  will  do  anything  that  is  likely  to  hazard  the 
successful  working  and  maintenance  of  this  his 
culmination?  The  domination  the  Irish  Party 
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has  so  often  possessed  over  the  British  Commons 
is  common  knowledge :  this  Irish  membership  is 
less  than  15  per  cent.,  yet  the  Act  of  1912  gives 
to  Ulster  40  per  cent,  of  the  members  in  an  Irish 
Commons.  None  but  impetuous  persons  can 
make  themselves  believe  that  an  agressive  fight- 
ing 40  per  cent,  shall  become  prostrate  victims. 
Unless  the  Irish  Party  is  to  be  the  first  that  has 
never  suffered  a  split,  Ulster  would  secure  a  bare 
control  by  as  small  a  split  as  11  per  cent.,  and 
if  a  split  should  also  occur  in  Ulster,  even  so 
compare  Ulster's  representation  with  that  of  the 
Protestant  Minority  in  the  Quebec  Legislature, 
about  8  per  cent.  In  the  last  resource  the 
Government  of  Ireland  has  been  given  no  such 
autonomy  as  has  the  Government  of  Canada ; 
Ulster  still  has  her  share  of  Westminster  repre- 
sentatives, whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see  to  it  that 
organised  treachery  shall  not  become  effective ; 
whilst,  subject  to  conditions  as  they  arise,  the 
British  Parliament  yet  remains  supreme — IT  CAN 

GIVE,  IT  CAN  ADD  TO,  IT  CAN  TAKE  AWAY. 

Without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  to-day  in  Ireland  nothing 
greater  in  poverty,  nor  in  antagonism  of  religion, 
nor  in  difference  of  race,  than  there  was  in  1867 
in  French  Roman  Catholic  Quebec ;  that  the 
Roman  Catholicism  of  Ireland  is  not  a  more 
virulent  nor  a  more  ignorant  type  than  is  that  of 
Quebec  ;  that  the  difference  in  race  is  not  greater 
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than  the  French  of  Canada  or  the  Dutch  of 
South  Africa ;  that  the  written  hate,  backed  by 
the  remitted  money  of  the  Irish-American,  is  not 
so  serious  as  the  hate  and  the  money  backed  by 
the  individual  himself  entering  Canada  at  the  rate 
of  five  hundred  per  day. 

The  word  hate,  applied  to  an  American's  dim 
consciousness  of  the  existence  of  Canada,  is  per- 
haps inaccurate.  Accuracy  demands  that  hate 
be  confined  to  the  Irish- Americans,  the  German- 
Americans,  the  Austro-Americans,  the  Bulgaro- 
Americans,  the  Turko- Americans,  and  certain 
Neutro-Americans  ;  the  well-educated,  red-blooded 
American  is  just  as  delightful  a  companion  as  is 
a  man  of  any  other  nation  ;  but  for  the  other 
American  a  graded  meaning,  beginning  with  the 
verb  '  to  ignore  '  and  ending  with  the  verb  '  to 
despise,'  is  more  correct.  Excepting  the  Annexa- 
tionists,  all  Canadians  knew  very  well  that,  before 
the  advertising  value  of  this  war  caught  the 
American  eye,  there  were  millions  of  Americans 
who,  if  they  did  not  hate  Canada,  did  despise 
her  or  studiously  ignored  her,  and  who  were  most 
outspokenly  antagonistic  to  anything  British. 
But  there  has  not  been  any  fearful  Canadian  out- 
cry nor  trepidation  as  a  result  of  the  huge  Ameri- 
can immigration  into  the  Canadian  North- West. 
For  Canadians  know  that  their  North-West  is 
only  one  section  of  Canada,  and  that  their  system 
of  Liovcniment,  while  it  may  not  prevent  sectional 
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difficulties,  does  keep  these  difficulties  sectional, 
and  that  it  will  not  permit  them  to  predominate 
nationally — saving  always  revolution.  So,  too, 
may  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Ulster  draw  their 
parallel. 

The  destiny  of  Canada  for  many  years  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  French  Roman  Catholic  Prime 
Minister,  and  that  of  South  Africa  in  the  hands 
of  a  Dutch  General  who  but  recently  had  fought 
against  the  British  with  all  the  might  of  shot  and 
shell.  Both  will  go  down  in  history  as  among  the 
greatest  of  their  day ;  both  have  upheld  and 
administered  British  Institutions  supremely  honest 
in  purpose  and  honourable  in  intention  ;  both 
have  enhanced  the  glory  of  the  country  giving 
them  power.  Why,  then,  should  an  Irishman 
fail?  Nobody  has  the  right  to  condemn  a  man 
until  he  has  received  a  trust  and  failed  in  it :  the 
Irishman  has  not  yet  been  given  the  chance  to 
fail  or  to  make  good,  and  British  fair-play  demands 
that  every  man  shall  have  a  chance. 

In  Chapters  xv.  and  xvi.  it  will  be  shown 
how  imperative  Home  Rule  All  Round  is  if 
Pan  -  Britannic  Confederation  shall  become  a 
reality.  South  Africa  had  its  rebels,  and  South 
Africa  subdued  them ;  Canada  has  its  rebels,  and 
may  be  called  upon  to  subdue  them  ;  if  Ireland 
have  its  rebels,  is  that  any  reason  why  the  right- 
thinking  Irishman  will  not  subdue  them  ?  The 
trust  reposed  in  the  Dutch  South  African  did  not 
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prevent  Dutch  wrong-mindedness  from  finding 
expression  and  from  being  subdued  by  Dutch 
right-mindedness,  to  which  is  added  the  Dutch 
gift  to  the  Empire  of  German  South  and  East 
Africa  :  so,  too,  will  Irish  right-mindedness  pre- 
vail if  given  a  chance. 
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CHAPTER   X 

UPPER  HOUSES 

IN  these  days  of  a  never-ending  birthrate  of 
political '  isms,'  it  is  rather  remarkable  that,  every 
time  the  necessity  arises  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
Constitution,  this  creation  consists  of  an  Upper 
House  as  well  as  a  Lower  House.  A  flippant 
mind  at  once  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Upper  House  in  a  Constitution  is  only  a  sign  of 
modern  subordination  to  custom.  Britain  once 
had  a  Republican  whose  own  experience  is  a 
reply  to  this  class  of  person.  About  halfway 
back  in  British  history  we  find  that  ;  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  Lords  as  useless  and  mischievous  ' 
was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  that  Cromwell's 
justification  in  re-establishing  another  second 
chamber  was  because  he  found  that  one  alone 
was  '  the  horridest  arbitrariness  that  ever  was.' 
This  suggests  the  age  of  Upper  Houses.  The 
British  Lords  is  as  old  as  the  Nation  itself.  With 
the  exception  of  the "  Hungarian  Chamber  of 
Magnates,  every  other  Upper  House  is  a  product 
of  the  manufacturer's  art,  the  most  ancient  pro- 
duct being  that  built  out  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  British  Lords  is  part  and  parcel  of  every  fibre 
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of  the  growth  of  the  British  Parliamentary  Tree  ; 
any  mediocrity  may  cut  down  in  a  few  hours 
a  tree  that  has  taken  centuries  to  grow  ;  can 
that  man  restore  that  tree  ?  and  where  is  there 
the  Parliament  Manufacturer  who  has  succeeded 
in  the  art  of  making  a  perfect  Second  Chamber  ? 

The  arguments  against  Upper  Houses  are  at 
least  as  strong  as  the  arguments  in  their  support. 
The  opposing  arguments  obtain  their  strength 
from  the  fact  that  so  many  Upper  Houses  are 
inefficient :  that  an  efficient  Second  Chamber  is 
essential,  in  order  to  prevent  autocratic,  hasty, 
and  ill-considered  legislation,  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  thoughtful  element  in  all  demo- 
rraik-  countries.  But  in  these  countries  there  is 
110  argument  whatever  in  support  of  a  non- 
represeiitative  (not  necessarily  a  non-elective) 
legislative  chamber  of  any  kind.  Election  is  not 
by  any  means  a  successful  solution  if  the  results 
from  present  elective  Upper  Houses  be  any  guide. 

The  Canadian  Senate 

In  the  British  Empire  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  Canadian  Senate  are  both  non-elective  and 
non-representative.  It  is  rather  fortunate  that 
the  Canadian  system  contains,  among  other  flaws, 
a  flaw  in  its  Senate  in  order  that  it  may  supply  a 
counter-irritant  to  the  necessity  for  the  continued 
laudatory  references.  The  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  a  matter  that  can  be  made  to  perform 
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a  matchless  service  for  the  British'  Empire,  which 
makes  it  of  great  Imperial  moment.  But  the 
Canadian  Senate  is  so  useless  that,  if  it  be  not 
abolished,  the  only  object  of  reform  would  be 
to  endeavour  to  muzzle  its  partisanship.  The 
Canadian,  like  the  British,  is  slow  to  make  a 
change  in  established  institutions.  Both  Canadian 
parties  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Senatorial 
partisanship,  and  both  parties  have  done  nothing ; 
therefore  it  is  a  fair  supposition  that  the  Canadian 
Senate  will  continue  its  present  course  indefinitely. 
A  very  interesting  effect  may  be  produced  upon 
the  control  of  the  membership  of  the  Canadian 
Senate  if  section  29  of  the  British  North  America 
Act  were  amended  somewhat  as  follows :  A 
senator  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  hold  his  place  in  the  Seriate  until  he  shall 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventy  years  ;  and 
the  Governor-General  may,  on  the  advice  of  his 
Council,  at  any  time  remove  all  senators  of  the 
age  of  seventy  years  or  over.  The  history  of  the 
Conservative  regime  from  1878  to  1896,  of  the 
Liberal  from  1896  to  1911,  and  of  the  Conservative 
from  1911  to  1916;  demonstrates  that  this  senile 
decay,  section  29,  renders  impotent  a  people's 
popular  will  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
for  from  five  to  six  years  after  accession  to 
power.  When  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  came  into 
power  in  1896,  he  found  a  Senate  composed  of 
63  Conservatives,  16  Liberals,  and  '2  vacancies 
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—an  adverse  majority  of  45.  It  was  not  till 
1901-2  that  the  slow  process  of  death  had 
obliterated  this  majority.  When  Sir  Robert 
Borden  came  into  power  in  1911,  he  found  a 
Senate  composed  of  63  Liberals  and  24  Con- 
servatives— an  adverse  majority  of  39.  It  is 
now  1916,  and  death  has  not  fulfilled  the  duty 
placed  upon  it  by  section  29.  If  the  amendment 
suggested  herein  had  been  in  force  since  before 
1896,  then  both  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir  Robert 
Borden  could  have  wrought  the  following  changes 
in  the  membership  of  an  adverse  Senate. 

In  the  Senate  of  1896 

There  were  63  Conservative  Senators,  of 
whom,  the  official  records  show,  23  were 
of  the  age  of  seventy  and  over.  There- 
fore Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  at  his  pleasure 
or  under  provocation,  could  have  secured 
the  following  result : 

Conservative  Senators  .          .          .          .63 
Less  Conservative  Senators  of  the  age  of 
seventy  and  over       .          .          .          .23 
Conservative  Senators  remaining       40 

Liberal  Senators  .          .          .          .          .16 
Plus  Liberal  Senators  replacing  Conser- 
vative Senators          .          .          .          .23 
Plus  Liberal  Senators  to  fill  vacancies    .        2 
Total  number  of  Liberal  Senators     41 
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Giving  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  a  majority  of  1 
at  any  moment  after  his  accession  to 
power. 

In  the  Senate  of  1911 

There  were  63  Liberal  Senators,  of  whom, 
the  official  records  show,  22  were  of  the 
age  of  seventy  and  over.  Therefore,  in 
like  manner,  Sir  Robert  Bordeii  could 
have  secured  the  following  result : 

Liberal  Senators  .          .          .          .  .63 

Less    Liberal    Senators    of    the    age  of 

seventy  and  over       .          .          .  .22 

Liberal  Senators  remaining  .     41_ 

Conservative  Senators  .          .          .          .24 
Plus    Conservative    Senators    replacing 
Liberal  Senators        .          .          .          .22 
Total  number  of  Conservative  Senators     46 

Giving  Sir  Robert  Borden  a  majority  of  5 
at  any  moment  after  his  accession  to 
power. 

But  this  amendment  is  discretionary ;  the  re- 
moval may  or  may  not  be  invoked.  It  requires  a 
year  for  new  governments  to  prepare  and  to 
bring  in  their  new  bills  of  great  importance,  and 
it  would  not  be  '  good  business  '  for  a  new  govern- 
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nieiit  to  exercise  its  power  of  removal  until  after 
the  Senate  had  exercised  a  partisan  veto  of  a 
leading  question.  These  conditions  make  it  pos- 
sible to  include  Senators  of  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
or  over  at  the  time  a  party  newly  succeeds  to 
power,  which  modifies  the  original  reckoning  as 
follows  :— 

In  the  Senate  of  1896  : 

Conservative    Senators    of    the    age    of 

seventy  and  over       .          .          .          .23 
Conservative  Senators  of  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine  and  over  .....       0 
Conservative  Senators  of  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  and  over  ....       2 
Total  Conservative  Senators  of  the 
age  of  sixty-eight  and  over  .     25 

Conservative  Senators  .          .          .          .63 
Less  Conservative  Senators  of  the  age  of 
sixty-eight  and  over  .          .          .25 

Conservative  Senators  remaining     38 

Liberal  Senators  .          .          .          .          .16 
Plus  Liberal  Senators  replacing  Conser- 
vative Senators          .          .          .          .25 
Plus  Liberal  Senators  to  fill  vacancies  .        2 
Total  number  of  Liberal  Senators     43 

Giving  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  a    majority  of  5 
within    two   years    after   his    accession    to 
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power,  and  without  reference  to  the  average 
yearly  removals  by  -reason  of  death. 

In  the  Senate  of  1911  : 

Liberal  Senators  of  the  age  of  seventy 

and  over  .          .          .  22 

Liberal   Senators    of    the    age    of    sixty- 
nine  and  over  .....       3 
Liberal  Senators  of  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
and  over  .....        0 

Total  Liberal  Senators  of  the  age  of 
sixty-eight  and  over  .          .  31 

Liberal  Senators  .          .          .          .          .63 
Less  Liberal  Senators  of  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  and  over  .          .          .          .31 
Liberal  Senators  remaining         .     32 

Conservative  Senators  .          .          .          .24 
Plus    Conservative    Senators    replacing 

Liberal  Senators        .          .          .          .31 
Total  number  of  Conservative  Senators     55 

Giving  Sir  Robert  Borden  a  majority  of 
23  within  two  years  after  his  accession 
to  power,  and  without  reference  to  the 
average  yearly  removals  by  reason  of 
death. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  attempts 
to  evade  would  be  made.     The  appointment  of 
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young  men  is  not  a  very  serious  evasion,  but  the 
*  swamping  '  of  the  Senate  would  be.  If  a  party 
were  continuously  in  power  for  fifteen  years  there 
would  be  at  least  three  parliaments,  and  if  that 
party  invoked  this  power  just  before  each  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  there  would  be  but  very 
few  left  of  the  opposing  party  after  the  third 
dissolution.  This  may  be  overcome  by  making 
the  invocation  applicable  to  any  time  up  to  the 
first  dissolution  after  a  party  newly  succeeds  to 
power  ;  another  safeguard  would  be  to  limit  the 
use  of  this  power  to  once  during  the  life  of  the 
first  parliament.  It  is  a  two-edged  sword,  but  it 
does  remove  a  Prime  Minister's  utter  impotence. 

The  House  of  Lords 

The  British  House  of  Lords  is  a  venerable 
institution,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  a 
large  minority  of  the  British  people,  down  in 
their  hearts,  wish  to  have  it  abolished.  The 
Lords  is  capable  of  making  of  itself  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  for  good  within  the  Empire  if  it 
will  but  reform  itself  a  little.  To  reform  anything 
one  ought  not  to  approach  the  subject  under  the 
insolent  influence  of  malignity.  If  one  secure 
power  from  supporters  whose  support  is  granted 
because  of  hatred  for  the  institutions  about  to  be 
reformed,  one  cannot  proceed  upon  reformation 
from  a  calmly  reasoned  source,  but  one  must  re- 
sort to  the  tricks  of  the  agitator.  Reason  forbids 
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one  to  condemn  without  proof  of  wrong  :  reason 
forbids  one  to  destroy  anything  but  the  origin  of 
the  wrong.  There  are  grave  faults  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  in  the  English  Land  System,  but 
the  reformation  does  not  abide  in  blindly  smash- 
ing both  to  pieces. 

Long  ago,  when  the  Nobility  had  complete 
control  of  the  membership  of  the  Commons  by 
means  of  '  pocket  boroughs,'  etc.,  there  could  not 
be  any  clash  between  the  two  Houses,  because, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  they  were  of  a  common 
origin.  The  growth,  however,  of  a  free  parlia- 
ment, together  with  free  education,  rapid  transit, 
cheap  newspapers,  and  all  of  the  other  means  for 
modern  progress,  has  been  applied  to  the  origin 
of  the  membership  of  the  Commons,  whilst  the 
origin  of  the  Lords  has  remained  unchanged : 
owing  to  this  development  of  a  difference  in 
origin  is  the  resulting  clash  between  them.  One 
of  the  greatest  failures  of  modern  progress  among 
the  lower  classes  is  a  free  and  compulsory  educa- 
tion— truncated.  They  are  educated  just  suffi- 
ciently to  become  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with 
their  lot  in  life,  and  at  this  point  their  free  educa- 
tion stops  :  they  have  received  sufficient  instruc- 
tion to  fully  understand  that  there  are  higher 
positions  in  life,  but  they  have  not  been  fitted  to 
perform  the  duties  appertaining  thereto.  Left 
to  themselves,  they  display  all  the  dangers  that 
a  little  knowledge  breeds  :  they  have  not  the 
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trained  brain  to  reason  for  themselves,  and  they 
are  caught  by  the  exaggerated  catch-phrases  of 
clever  political  agitators :  they  either  follow  a  blind 
belief  that  an  institution  is  good,  and  they  there- 
fore support  it,  or  they  follow  the  equally  blind 
belief  in  everything  said  by  a  violent  nimble- 
wit,  and  they  therefore  support  him.  Thus  the 
origin  of  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  has 
become  widely  separated,  and  thus  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  has  always  had  its 
origin  in  agitations  moving  under  the  impulsion 
of  hatred. 

Even  those  whose  delight  is  an  excessive  obsti- 
nacy in  a  constant  repetition  of  a  half-truth  as 
truth,  must  admit  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  an 
assembly  of  men,  and  that  each  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  natural  phenomena.  It  can  hardly  be 
imposed  upon  the  Lords  as  a  fault  that  their 
institution  has  been  a  part  of  the  British  system 
since  its  beginning,  nor  as  a  vice  that  this  system 
has  always  granted  them  certain  rights,  nor  as  a 
crime  that  these  rights  demand  a  high  standard 
of  education  whereby  their  origin  has  remained 
unchanged.  Curse  the  system  and  damn  the 
rights  if  one  would  be  just,  but  when  indis- 
criminate curses  are  directed  against  persons,  one, 
in  strict  justice,  should  carry  the  curses  back  to 
those  forefathers  who  were  quite  satisfied  to  be 
bought,  and  shuffled,  and  cajoled  out  of  reforma- 
tion. The  Lords,  being  men,  cannot  evade  the 
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workings  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  they  there- 
fore display  every  grade  of  natural  or  acquired 
ability  that  may  be  found  in  any  other  assembly 
of  men.  At  this  point  the  faultiness  of  human 
effort  endeavours  to  challenge  nature,  for,  by  the 
principle  of  heredity,  mere  humans  attempt  to 
control  the  immutable  workings  of  the  Power  who 
created  and  who  presides  over  the  material  world. 
If  heredity  were  not  a  violation  of  all  natural 
law,  then  nature  would  support  it  by  seeing  to  it 
that  every  eldest  son  was  naturally  a  wiser  man 
than  a  younger  son  could  possibly  be  or  become. 
This  self-evident  error  is  fortified  by  the  aristo- 
cratic tradition  that  an  eldest  son  must  not  lose 
caste  by  engaging  in  any  of  the  thousand  activities 
of  modern  daily  life.  By  reason  of  this  tradition 
the  education  of  the  eldest  son  falls  short  in  the 
very  essence  of  his  future  position  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  They  are  supposed  to  possess  the 
ability  to  be  masters  of  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  recommending,  amending,  or  rejecting  the 
business  that  a  House  of  Commons  sends  up  to 
them.  Now,  the  legislation  of  any  one  year, 
enacted  by  a  Commons,  covers  every  field  of 
activity  from  agriculture,  trade,  manufacture, 
science,  and  education,  to  finance,  defence,  diplo- 
macy, and  foreign  policy.  That  is  to  say,  a 
House  of  Lords  is  required  to  pass  judgment  upon 
public  concerns  which  their  education,  training, 
and  tradition  give  them  no  facility  for  doing. 
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It  is  quite  useless  wilfully  to  disregard  the 
changes  from  ancient  practice.  Dignity,  pomp, 
and  blind  reverence  have  carried  the  Lords  thus 
far,  but,  to  checkmate  the  estrangement  produced 
by  differences  in  origin,  they  soon  must  force  a 
reverence  for  their  dignity  by  means  of  ability — 
or  face  oblivion.  The  accident  of  birth,  in  this 
rushing,  pushing,  materialistic  age,  will  neither 
retain  nor  regain  deference.  But  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  best  brains  of  the  Empire  within  the 
House  of  Lords  will  make  of  it  a  power  that  it 
never  has  been.  Any  chamber  that,  by  the 
ability  of  its  members,  reforms  itself  does  not 
have  to  depend  upon  the  credulity  of  an  ignorant 
populace  either  for  a  deferential  authority  or  for 
becoming  the  victim  of  blind  hate.  It  commands 
the  respectful  acknowledgment  and  support  of  an 
educated  populace  by  virtue  of  being  composed 
of  men  of  great  intellectual  capacity. 

No  Anglo-Britannic  Chamber  can  be  entirely 
satisfying  unless  it  be  a  representative  one. 
Representation  by  election  has  not  been  perfectly 
convincing,  while  representation  by  appointment 
is  a  disappointment,  yet  it  might  become  a  little 
more  acceptable  if  proper  precedents  were  estab- 
lished, and  if  convincing  methods  for  its  enforce- 
ment were  brought  into  operation.  Various  ob- 
servers have  noted  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Briton 
seems  to  have  a  faculty  for  subdividing  into  the 
s''V(M-;il  parts  of  ability,  and  of  handing  them  down 
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as  family  characteristics.       A  short    general   list 
is  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  Business  Families. 

2.  The  Financial  Families. 

3.  The  Professional  Families. 

4.  The  Scientific  Families. 

5.  The  University  Families. 

6.  The  Judicial  Families. 

7.  The  Indian  Service  Families. 

8.  The  Diplomatic  Service  Families. 

9.  The  Army  Families. 

10.  The  Navy  Families. 

11.  The  Church  Families. 

12.  The  Political  Families. 

13.  The  Landlord  Families. 

14.  The  Social  Families. 

Of  these  fourteen  groups  the  great  majority  of  the 
House  of  Lords  comes  from  the  last  four  or  five, 
which  at  once  runs  contrary  to  the  well-established 
political  dogma  of  a  representative  chamber.  An 
Upper  Chamber  composed  of  extraordinary  men 
picked  from  each  of  these  fourteen  subdivisions 
would  possess  a  knowiedge  superior  to  any  other 
chamber,  which  would  make  of  it  an  unimpeach- 
able critic.  Such  a  critic  would  draw  the  defer- 
ence of  the  educated  people  and  remove  the 
agitators  of  the  ignorant  people. 

The  whole  British  Institution  called  the  Peerage 
contains  immense  possibilities  for  holding  together 
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this  vast  Democracy  called  the  British  Empire. 
This  result  can  be  attained  by  making  it  an 
Ultimate  Reward.  If  the  Peerage  could  agree 
that  the  proper  place  for  administering  lessons  to 
social  upstarts  is  each  man's  drawing-room  and 
not  that  an  Institution  of  Government  should  be 
so  used,  then  the  Lords,  without  interfering  with 
the  principle  of  heredity,  and  without  swamping 
the  Peerage  with  '  climbers,'  may  make  of  their 
House  a  Highest  Reward  for  those  in  this  Britannic 
Empire  who  DO  THINGS — something  that  the 
United  States  hasn't  got  for  the  man  who  dug 
the  Panama  Canal. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

ENGLISH   LAND    REFORM 

THAT  English  Land  Reform  should  be  included  in 
these  pages  may  appear  to  be  a  gross  digression. 
And  so  it  would  be  but  for  the  system  of  British 
government,  so  often  pointed  out,  whereby  such 
local  questions  may  become  predominant  in 
Empire  administration.  But  more  than  this, 
English  Land  Reform  serves  as  another  example 
of  how  completely  the  British  people  have  missed 
the  correlative  idea  of  local  self-government  when 
they  have  not  a  local  parliament  to  which  the 
local  self-government  institutions  ought  to  be 
responsible  and  subordinate.  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales  have  as  much  of  local  self- 
government  as  have  the  Dominions,  but  they  have 
not  the  connecting  link  which  the  Dominions 
have — a  provincial  parliament — between  the  local 
self-governing  bodies  and  the  British  Parliament. 
English  land  is  entwined  with  the  Nobility ; 
touch  one,  touch  both.  The  efficiency  of  the 
House  of  Lords  must  be  improved  ;  the  efficiency 
of  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  improved  ; 
the  war  has  made  necessary  the  improvement  of 
manufacturing  efficiency  ;  an  after-product  will 
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be  the  necessity  to  increase  the  national  efficiency. 
National  efficiency  is  an  increasing  quality  of 
perfection  in  every  manner  of  resource,  among 
which  are  manufacturing  resources  and  natural 
resources.  One  of  the  great  natural  resources 
of  any  country  is  fertile  land  made  to  produce 
food  products.  But  England  is,  in  reality,  one 
enormous  City-State  of  some  thirty-four  million 
people  having  a  great  number  of  suburbs 
separated  by  as  great  a  number  of  beautiful 
gardens  and  stately  parks.  Much  of  the  land 
upon  which  this  vast  city  is  built  is  in  the 
possession  of  comparatively  few  people :  and 
since  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  England  live 
upon  urban  or  suburban  land,  it  is  a  calculation 
of  exact  mathematics  that  the  remaining  one- 
fifth  cannot  produce  sufficient  food-stuffs  to  feed 
the  five-fifths,  no  matter  what  the  landowners 
may  or  may  not  do. 

Much  proof  has  been  submitted  in  political 
literature  that  England  can  produce  all  of  the 
food-stuffs  which  she  requires,  because  Belgium 
does  (or  did)  for  Belgium.  These  proofs  are 
produced  from  inferential  theory ;  there  is  not  in 
England  a  peasantry  as  the  word  is  understood 
on  the  Continent ;  the  Englishman  is  a  much 
more  wasteful  man  in  food,  in  clothes,  in  time, 
and  hi  money ;  it  is  an  utterly  unsound  argu- 
ment to  say  that  if  Belgium  have  five  million 
people,  then  all  that  England  requires  is  seven 
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times  the  area  of  Belgium  to  grow  enough  to  feed 
seven  times  the  population :  England  cannot  be 
both  a  huge  manufacturer  and  a  huge  farmer. 
If  every  park  and  garden  were  turned  into  agricul- 
tural lands,  there  still  would  be  a  lack  of  food- 
stuffs. If  these  lands  were  concentrated  upon 
one  crop,  say  potatoes,  no  doubt  there  would  be 
sufficient  of  that  one  crop  ;  but  successful,  scien- 
tific farming  demands  that  there  be  a  rotation  of 
crops,  and  that  one-third  be  in  summer-fallow  or 
green  manuring  crops  all  the  time,  while  two-thirds 
do  the  work  of  production.  Moreover,  there  must 
be  variety:  a  simple  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
scientific  farming  (not  intensive  truck-gardening) 
enables  one  to  realise  that  England  can  never  even 
approach  self-containment  in  the  production  of 
food  products,  for  she  has  not  sufficiently  large 
tracts  nor  variety  of  fertile  lands  to  secure  a  proper 
rotation  and  a  balanced  variety  of  crops. 

It  is  such  a  pity  that  anything  of  beauty  must 
give  way  to  modern  efficiency,  and  the  more  the 
pity  when  the  object  being  sought  will  not  be 
obtained.  English  people  themselves  may  not 
have  discovered  it,  but  other  peoples,  who  have 
been  visitors  in  England,  have  discovered  and 
appreciate  the  fascinating  charm  and  irresistible 
beauty  of  the  English  country.  See  the  English 
country  in  April  but  once,  and,  ever  after,  April's 
return  brings  with  it  an  uncontrollable  yearning 
for  the  flowering  haws  along  the  winding  lanes 
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and  stiled  foot-paths  to  the  little  old  village  with 
its  ancient  church  nestling  amidst  its  rookeried 
elms.  May  those  who  shall  be  entrusted  with  the 
putting  into  operation  whatever  of  land  reform 
that  the  future  may  devise,  remember  that  there 
a  iv  vast  vacant  lands  in  the  Dominions,  menless 
lands  crying  aloud  for  landless  men  ;  and  may 
they  remember  to  dwell  with  an  appreciative  eye 
upon  the  greatest  of  all  assets  they  have  yearly 
renewing  itself  in  the  month  of  April,  sending 
forth  its  intangible  bonds  of  beautiful  Motherland, 
and  gathering  in  the  tangible  resources  of  the 
travelling  guest. 

A  discouraging  feature  of  modern  reforms  is 
that  every  reformer,  when  he  comes  to  the  point 
of  financing  whatever  his  scheme  may  be  for 
correcting  what  he  finds  is  defective,  corrupt, 
depraved,,  and  vicious,  immediately  throws  the 
money  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Two  methods  are  in  vogue  :  they  either 
chivalrously  relieve  the  Government  by  advo- 
cating confiscation  ;  or  they  carefully  ignore  the 
fact  that  a  Government  does  not  manufacture 
money  by  the  ream  ;  that  every  penny  a  Govern- 
ment possesses  is  taken  from  the  individual  by 
means  of  some  form  of  taxation  ;  and  that  when 
sufficient  individuals  become  wearied  by  too 
much  taxation  they  throw  the  Government  out — 
and  the  reforms  with  it.  Moreover,  if  the  reforma- 
tion be  an  ambitious  project,  the  attempt  is  always 
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made  to  begin  with  a  perfect  mechanism,  every- 
thing is  reformed  from  the- top  to  the  bottom,  in 
place  of  which  the  proper  point  of  beginning 
is  at  the  bottom,  the  small  reforms  first,  out  of 
which  will  grow  the  larger  reforms,  until  finally 
the  reformation  is  complete.  Furthermore,  these 
reformers,  well  meaning  as  they  undoubtedly  are, 
make  little  or  no  effort  to  devise  ways  and  means 
for  the  people  themselves  to  put  the  reforms  into 
operation  and  themselves  to  pay  for  the  same. 

Land  reform  that  will  stimulate  the  yeomanry 
by  enabling  them  to  secure  unused  fertile  land  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  thus  to  secure  permanent 
employment  and  to  provide  themselves  with  per- 
manent homes,  is  a  reorganisation  worthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  a  farseeing  and  a  farthoughtful 
statesman.  But  its  economic  practicability .  will 
depend  very  much  upon  the  price  that  must  be 
paid  for  such  a  reform.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  land  loans  are  becoming  an  almost 
intolerable  burden,  it  has  been  proposed  that 
English  land  reform  shall  be  financed  by  English 
land  loans,  i.e.  the  Government,  which  could 
scarcely  help  becoming  a  burden  ten  times  heavier 
than  the  Irish  land  loans.  It  would  seem  that  a 
means  for  financial  relief  for  the  Government  has 
been  overlooked.  Statistics  say  that  four-fifths 
of  the  English  people  are  urban  or  suburban  and 
one-fifth  rural.  If  a  way  could  be  evolved  that 
the  four-filths  financed  themselves,  the  burden  of 
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finance  for  the  remaining  one-fifth  would  not  be 
so  staggering. 

In  the  suggestions  about  to  be  submitted,  the 
English  land  problem  has  been  divided  into  two 
parts:  Part  1.  Rural  Lands;  Part  2.  Urban  and 
Suburban  Lands.  Urban  arid  suburban  muni- 
cipalities are  compact,  thickly  populated,  easily 
managed  organisations.  Taking  advantage  of 
this,  the  reform  as  applied  under  Part  2  enables 
the  wealthier  four-fifths  of  the  common  popula- 
tion themselves  to  apply  a  system  of  reform  for 
the  evils  of  the  lands  they  occupy  and  to  pay  for 
it.  This  would  result  in  an  enormous  relief,  for 
the  Government,  of  the  huge  financial  strain  that 
the  great  values  of  city  lands  entail.  Rural 
municipalities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  widely 
spread,  thinly  populated,  less  wealthy  organisa- 
tions. They  are  more  directly  under  '  the  fear  of 
the  landowners'  vengeance,'  and  control  over 
them  is  more  easily  secured  by  the  landowners. 
Also,  it  is  quite  universally  accepted  that  farms 
owned  outright  by  large  numbers  of  small  farmers 
cannot  be  feasible  in  England  for  at  least  some 
years  to  come.  Part  1,  therefore,  must  be  left  to 
some  form  of  Government  interference  as  between 
landowner,  tenant  farmer,  and  farm  labourer. 

Rural  Land  Reform 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war  a  land  reform  was 
about  to  be  put  upon  the  statute  book  :    it  is  a 
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proposal  that  seems  to  savour  too  much  of  German 
police    rule.     The    British  .ideal   of   Government 
interference  is  that  it  shall  be  more  of  an  unseen 
guiding  hand,  firm  and  unwavering  when  neces- 
sary, yet  not  assuming  the  duties  of  a  policeman. 
By  this  proposal  an  intricate  system  would  have 
been  enforced  by  means  of  a  constant  reference 
to  Government  interference.     If  a  worker  be  not 
paid  sufficient  wages,  the  Government,  through  an 
official,  was  to  order  that  he  be  given  more.     If  a 
tenant  be  paying  too  much  rent,  again  the  Govern- 
ment, through  an  official,  was  to  order  that  it  be 
reduced.     The   force   of   competition   was   to   be 
regulated  according  to  the  views  held  by  official 
authority,  who   was    to    apportion    between    the 
labourer,  the  farmer,  and  the  landowner,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  labourer's  work.     To  him  that  hath 
an  '  official  hath  not '  the  Government  shall  give  ; 
from  him  that  hath  an  '  official  too  much  '  the 
Government  shall  take  away  an  '  official  portion.' 
Such  a  proposal  is  of  the  sort  that  simply  must 
be  forced  to  succeed  by  hook  or  crook,  for  if  it 
do   not,  there   is   a   wrecked  Government.     Evi- 
dently the  Australian  Land  Tax  Act  of  1910  was 
not  considered  applicable  to  English  conditions. 
Nevertheless,    the   first   year's   results   from   this 
system    are    rather    interesting.     A    revenue    of 
nearly  seven  million  dollars  was  secured  at  a  cost 
for.  collection  of  eighty-five  thousand  dollars,  ;md 
the  land  sales  amounted   to   over  one  hundred 
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million  dollars.  The  Australian  Tax  aims  at  the 
same  thing  as  the  English  proposal,  i.e.  the 
breaking  up  of  unreasonably  large  land  holdings, 
\rt,  by  means  of  exemption,  it  allows  a  reason- 
ably large  holding  except  for  the  absentee  owner, 
who  enjoys  a  super-tax  and  no  exemption.  The 
fact  that  the  English  farmer  is  not  at  present  able 
to  become  a  purchaser  creates  the  dilemma  for 
the  tax  system  in  England  :  who  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  buy  high-priced  and  higher-taxed 
English  lands  from  the  present  owners  ?  These 
lands  are  in  competition  with  cheap,  almost  uii- 
d  lands  in  new  countries.  It  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  that  one  rich,  foolish  man  must  buy 
from  another  rich,  wise  man,  but  this  is  a  class 
of  men  possessing  the  least  number  of  idiots : 
already  there  are  more  sellers  than  buyers  :  very 
soon  everybody  will  be  offering  to  sell  and  nobody 
will  buy,  which  will  bring  on  a  greater  panic  than 
England  has  seen  since  the  '  South  Seas  '  times. 

The  present  emergent  mobilisation  of  British 
efficiency  for  war  purposes  may  open  wide  their 
eyes  to  their  pre-war  national  scandal  of  week- 
ending. For  many  years  every  penny  to  be 
extracted  from  every  resource  must  be  got*  and 
it  will  not  be  done  by  beginning  the  week  on 
Tuesday  morning  and  quitting  Friday  noon,  with 
a  mid-week  half-holiday.  Neither  can  every 
penny  be  extracted  from  agriculture  by  constant, 
legal,  penalising  interferences  being  brought  to 
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bear  upon  those  who  are  directly  interested.  As 
between  the  policy  of  the  Government  buying  the 
land  and  that  of  the  Government  penalising  the 
landowners,  the  Australian  Tax  system  might 
supply  a  basis  for  a  solution  of  the  English  rural 
conditions. 

Let  it  first  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  pass  a  summary  law  whereby  the 
grosser  injustices  of  '  insecurity  of  tenure,'  '  game 
preserves,'  'insanitary  houses,'  etc.,  would  be 
corrected  :  these  might  be  classified  as  moral  re- 
forms of  the  land  system.  There  would  still  be 
left  the  financial  reforms  as  they  may  refer  to 
landowner,  farmer,  and  tenant.  Would  not  the 
capitalisation  of  a  landowner's  revenue,  upon  say 
a  4  per  cent,  basis,  form  a  fair  value  for  taxation 
purposes  ?  In  order  that  the  revenue  may  not 
be  squeezed  to  insignificance  by  a  tax-evading 
landlord,  graduate  the  tax  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  fertile  land  under  cultivation,  not 
according  to  the  size  of  the  estate,  and,  a  further 
preventive,  place  the  lowest  tax  upon  the  estate 
having  the  greatest  amount  under  cultivation. 
To  encourage  the  greatest  amount  of  cultivation 
in  another  manner,  place  a  super-tax  upon  all 
fertile  land  not  cultivated.  For  the  time  being, 
leave  to  the  farmer  the  benefit  of  increased  pro- 
duction from  an  increased  area  of  fertile  land,  and 
to  the  labourer  the  benefit  of  the  increased  com- 
petition that  such  a  system  would  inaugurate. 
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Let  the  official  interference  with  the  natural  law 
of  supply  and  demand  be  held  in  reserve  as  a 
last  resort.  To  arrive  at  a  just  application  of  the 
as  between  an  estate  of  two  thousand  acres 
and  one  of  ten  thousand  acres,  the  percentage 
method  would  have  to  be  adopted.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  in  order  to  make  allowances : 
from  every  estate  must  first  be  subtracted  the 
sum  total  of  infertile  lands,  of  fencing,  roads, 
lanes,  and  buildings  ;  when  this  subtraction  is 
made  there  yet  remains  the  allowance  for  the 
scientific  farming  system  of  rotation  of  crops, 
under  which  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  arable 
lands  are  always  in  summer-fallow  or  leguminous 
grasses.  An  allowance  of  30  per  cent,  of  the 
fertile  land  would  be  fair  :  70  per  cent,  of  the 
fertile  land  of  any  estate  would  then  become  the 
highest  cultivation  and  would  be  taxed  the  lowest 
rate.  Five  rates  might  be  established,  as  follows: 

Id.  in  the  pound  for  70  %  of  fertile  land  under  cultivation. 

*l.       »  „        60%     „ 

*V1  ^O  o/ 

•n'U  55  95  "V     /O  55  55  9! 

^•*"  55  >5  "*"      /O  5)  9>  55 

6d.       „  under  40%     „ 

Super-tax  : 

On  65  %  and  over  of  cultivation — nothing. 
One  farthing  in  the  pound  for  every  one  per  cent,  less 
than  65  %  of  fertile  land  not  under  cultivation. 

Thus  the  fair-play  principle  of  giving  every 
man  a  rhaix-e  to  help  himself  or  suffer  the  con- 
sequence would  be  put  in  force.  There  is  no 
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compulsion,  there  is  no  confiscation,  there  is  no 
continuous  Government  interference,  but  there  is 
a  penalty  to  be  paid.  There  should  not  be  a 
depreciation  of  land-values,  for  the  taxes  are 
placed  upon  the  actual  earning  power  of  the  land, 
and  the  increased  production  would  bring  about 
appreciation.  The  farmer  and  the  labourer,  left 
free  to  bargain  for  themselves,  should,  under 
stimulated  competition,  reap  far  greater  and  more 
self-respecting  rewards  than  they  would  by  be- 
coming proteges  of  compulsory  law.  The  land- 
owner is  forced  to  pay,  but  it  is  not  the  force  of 
dispossession,  and  he  is  free  to  make  his  own 
choice  between  one  penny  and  a  sixpence  plus 
super-tax  in  the  pound.  If,  in  practice,  the  tax 
be  found  to  be  too  severe  or  too  lenient,  the  only 
change  necessary  is  in  either  the  tax  rate  or  the 
percentage,  or  both,  provided  the  valuation  of 
revenue  power  for  tax  purposes  be  properly  done. 
The  money  value  of  the  taxes  would  be  very 
great  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  but  it  would 
be  obtained  upon  a  positively  just  basis  of 
reckoning.  '  Minimum  rental '  per  acre  and 
'  minimum  wage  '  probably  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory, but  it  should  be  really  a  minimum  and 
not  an  effort  to  disguise  a  maximum  ;  after  a 
trial  and  circumstances  warrant  it,  increase  the 
minimum.  Minimum  hours  of  work  might  be 
safely  delayed.  Better  to  wait  and  see  what 
competition  accomplishes,  for  it  must  always  be 
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kept  in  mind  that  agriculture  is  very  dependent 
upon  the  weather  ;  there  are  innumerable  times 
when  advantage  ought  to  be  taken  of  every 
minute  of  fine  weather,  in  harvest  not  even  ex- 
cluding Sunday,  and  to  try  to  place  weather 
conditions  under  the  control  of  the  law  is  a 
dubious  experiment.  Finally,  the  owners  of  large 
estates  would  not  necessarily  be  forced  to  throw 
their  holdings  upon  the  market :  they  would, 
however,  be  forced  to  put  every  fertile  acre  to 
the  work  of  production,  or  pay  the  penalty,  or 
sell  out.  If  they  sold  out,  the  buyer  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  man  who  intended  to  turn  fertile  land 
into  a  national  resource,  which  is  a  perfectly 
proper  ambition  whether  the  estate  be  one  acre 
or  one  million.  One  cannot  kick  out  a  man, 
whose  only  crime  is  that  he  owns  a  million  acres, 
without  hurting  both  the  reputation  and  the 
credit  of  one's  country ;  at  least,  not  if  the 
following  comments,  heard  repeatedly  outside  of 
England,  be  any  guide :  '  Own  property  in  Eng- 
land ! !  Not  on  your  life — the  only  thing  that 
is  safe  to  own  there  is  an  eating  and  drinking 
shop  and  a  dinner-pail.  No — me  for  a  free 
country — own  what  I  like,  if  I  like,  and  can  pay 
for  it.' 

Urban  and  Suburban  Land  Reform 

Such    questions   of   grievance   as    '  security   of 
tenure,'  '  power  to  fix  rents,'  '  free-will  of  tenancy,' 
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etc.,  simply  do  not  exist  in  the  Dominions.  It  is 
the  collection  of  these  survivors  of  feudalism  that 
makes  the  English  land  system  so  deplorable  that 
all  parties  have  been  forced  to  unite  upon  the 
one  point,  '  something  must  be  done.'  The  fight 
between  the  parties  is  over  what  that  '  something ' 
is  and  how  to  do  it.  There  is  not  one  particularly 
horrible  evil :  it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  col- 
lection of  minor  feudalisms  which  are  the  per- 
quisites of  owners  of  land,  and  which  act  as 
irritating  points  of  contact  between  the  land 
system  and  the  populace.  The  common  people 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  these  pin-pricks,  and, 
if  one  supply  a  means  for  their  removal,  the  com- 
mon people  ought  to  be  glad  enough  to  supply 
the  money  to  finance  it ;  otherwise,  let  them  be 
left  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pricks.  Might  not 
reformation  be  commenced  by  reforming  that 
with  which  the  common  people  are  familiar  ?  and 
their  support,  both  political  and  financial,  is 
likely  to  be  at  once  secured,  for  they  understand 
it.  But  give  them  a  wonderful,  all-embracing 
scheme,  and  the  thing  becomes  so  involved  that 
even  the  originators  cannot  be  absolutely  sure  of 
the  grand  result. 

It  is  quite  beside  the  argument  to  hold  present 
owners  of  land  responsible  for  what  their  ances- 
tors may  have  done,  for  it  is  just  as  fair  to  meet 
this  argument  with  the  rejoinder  that  the  ances- 
tors of  the  present  common  people  should  have 
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prevented  the  landowner's  ancestors  from  doing 
what  they  did.  Since  they  did  not,  and  since 
present  conditions  have  been  so  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  for  that  long  they  have  been  upheld  by 
law  and  usage,  it  is  a  false  premise  to  argue  that 
a  landowner  is  so  unlike  any  other  human  being 
because  he  shows  that  he  violently  dislikes  the 
idea  of  being  forced  to  give  up  revenue-producing 
possessions.  And  more  beside  the  mark  is  the 
endeavour  to  concentrate  the  infamy  of  land 
possession  upon  the  Nobility.  True,  they  happen 
to  be  great  possessors  in  England  ;  but  when  an 
English  commoner  makes  sufficient  money  to  buy 
out  a  Noble — has  he  yet  distinguished  himself  by 
offering  to  give  up  the  perquisites  that  went  with 
the  land  ?  In  the  United  States  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  peerage,  yet  its  history  is  full  of  the 
most  infamous  '  land-stealings  '  in  the  west.  In 
Canada,  it  has  not  been  unknown  for  an  absentee 
landowner  to  buy  thousands  of  acres  at  a  few 
dollars  an  acre  and  to  resell  (subdivided  into  town 
lots)  at  one  thousand  dollars  an  acre.  In  Australia 
the  Land  Tax  Act  of  1910  was  the  outcome  of 
wealthy  landowners  shutting  up  one  hundred 
thousand  acre  tracts  of  farm  lands  in  order  that 
one  sheep  might  have  a  whole  acre  to  itself  for 
grazing.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  in  the  Dominions — particularly  in 
Canada,  xvhere  land  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  given 
away  160  acres  in  a  lump — that  so  many  English 
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settlers  come  out  with  the  most  wonderful  ideas 
of  '  State  Confiscation,'^  '  State  Ownership  '- 
always  everything  piled  up  upon  a  Government- 
being  the  only  true  freedom.  But  presently  these 
people  secure  their  patent  for  160  acres  and  they 
have  saved  a  little  money.  Where  are  the  views 
they  held  as  landless  men  ?  Just  commence  to 
dispossess  them  of  both  their  land  and  their 
savings,  that  is  to  say,  scratch  them  in  the  same 
place  that  they  formerly  desired  to  scratch  the 
English  landowner  :  the  resulting  phenomenon  is 
identical. 

Every  big  British  institution  has  been  built 
slowly  and  by  degrees.  Land  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  Nobility  that  if  one  build  a  huge,  in- 
volved, entirely  new  institution  for  the  correction 
of  land  evils,  and  if  it  fail,  inevitably  the  wreck  of 
a  Government  follows ;  in  this  instance  assuredly 
the  wreck  of  an  institution  of  Government  which 
has  very  valuable  possibilities  for  the  Empire 
would  follow,  and  in  this  Empire  the  liability  of 
wrecking  the  Empire  might  follow.  Once  again 
this  brings  back  the  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  British  system  of  government  forces  the  fate 
of  an  Empire  to  become  subservient  to  the  in- 
tense local  passions  resulting  from  the  mismanage- 
ment and  wrongs  of  purely  local  conditions,  and 
to  become  imperilled  by  the  local  hatreds  of  local 
persons  and  institutions  through  the  efforts  of 
local  correctors.  There  is  not  a  man  alive  capable 
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of  devising  for  any  evil  a  reform  absolutely  perfect 
from  the  beginning,  any  more  than  was  it  possible 
for  Signor  Marconi  to  devise  a  wireless  mechanism 
absolutely  perfect  in  the  beginning. 

If  it  be  granted  that  the  logical  course  to  pursue 
would  seem  to  be  the  reform  of  the  small  pin- 
pricks first,  then  it  is  equally  logical  that  power 
should  be  given  to  the  smallest  political  units  to 
put  these  reforms  into  operation  and  to  pay  for 
.them,  not  that  the  whole  country  should  pay. 
By  smallest  political  unit  is  meant  the  munici- 
palities— villages,  towns,  and  cities.  Let  it  be 
taken  for  granted  that  each  municipality  has  full 
local  self-government ;  if  any  have  not,  make  them 
so.  Now,  there  must  be  considered  the  very 
common  occurrence  in  England  of  a  landowner 
who  owns  all  or  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
land  upon  which  a  village,  town,  or  city  has  been 
built ;  this  landowner  is,  therefore,  an  overlord, 
and  he  usually  enjoys  a  number  of  perquisites  in 
the  shape  of  taxes,  tolls,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  cer- 
tain streets,  areas,  or  permissions ;  hence  this 
municipality  has  not  full  power  over  its  own 
affairs.  Confiscation  used  to  be  repugnant  to 
British  ideas  of  fair-play  (one  has  grounds  to 
doubt  the  modern  idea),  therefore  the  only 
alternative  is  for  the  municipality  to  buy  its 
freedom  from  the  landowner  overlord.  But  to 
buy  anything  one  must  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  it.  When  a  private  company  wishes  to  raise 
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money  by  means  of  a  mortgage,  this  mortgage  is 
called  '  bonds  '  ;  and  when  a  municipality  does 
likewise,  this  mortgage  is  called  '  debentures.'  If 
it  be  good  municipal  financing  for  a  municipality 
to  pay  for  its  sewers,  street-paving,  gas-works, 
and  all  of  the  other  public  utilities  by  means  of 
debentures,  there  is  no  reasonable  objection  to 
that  same  municipality  paying  for  its  land- 
freedom  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  stop  the 
'  unearned  increment '  going  to  a  private  indi-. 
vidual  instead  of  to  the  municipality. 

In  order  to  make  these  land-debentures  '  gilt- 
edged,'  the  Imperial  Government  could  lend  its 
credit  by  guaranteeing  at  least  the  interest  if  not 
the  principal.  By  making  the  usual  provision  for 
a  sinking-fund,  whereby  repayment  of  the  principal 
is  spread  over  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  burden 
would  not  be  too  great  for  the  citizens  to  bear. 
And  now,  by  means  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  these  land-debentures,  the  overlordship  could 
be  transferred  from  the  private  landowner  to  the 
municipality,  i.e.  to  the  citizens  of  the  muni- 
cipality. When  a  municipality  buys  its  freedom 
from  the  landowner,  every  right,  title,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  every  perquisite  that  wTeiit  with  the 
former  ownership  must  pass  into  the  possession 
of  the  municipality,  precisely  the  same  as  though 
one  landowner  were  selling  to  another  landowner. 
When  the  transference  of  ownership  is  complete, 
Jet  the  municipality  abolish  every  perquisite.  At 
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once  any  citizen  who  wishes  to  buy  the  freehold 
of  the  property  he  occupies  may  do  so  from  the 
municipality,  or  any  citizen  who  desires  a  lease 
in  perpetuity,  with  the  right  to  purchase  the  free- 
hold, may  do  so,  thereby  securing  to  himself  and 
his  heirs  the  value  of  the  freewill  of  his  tenancy. 
Thus  the  citizens  of  any  individual  municipality 
are  enabled  to  purchase  and  themselves  to  pay 
for  their  freedom  from  their  individual  overlord  ; 
they  are  enabled  to  abolish  every  sign  of  feudal- 
ism from  within  their  own  boundaries  ;  and  they 
are  enabled  freely  to  make  their  own  choice  be- 
tween freehold  and  leasehold,  between  landlord 
and  tenant. 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  Home  Rule  All 
Round,  it  will  be  seen  that  authority  would  be 
vested  in  an  English  Parliament,  and  under  the 
suggested  system  of  Provincial  Councils  the 
administration  of  this  authority  could  readily  be 
delegated  to  them — all  of  which  is  in  strict  accord 
with  the  principle  of  local  affairs  being  under  the 
<  ontrol  of  local  authorities.  With  the  exception 
of  the  rural  districts,  the  huge  money  burden  has 
been  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
municipalities  in  the  country,  and  the  Imperial 
Government  has  no  greater  burden  to  carry  than 
the  contingent  liability  of  a  default  in  the  de- 
bentures, against  which  ample  security  can  be 
found.  A  special  Imperial  Act  of  enablement  for 
tin-  subordinate  English  Parliament  may  be  neces- 
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sary  to  provide  power  to  force  a  landlord  to  sell 
at  a  fair  land  valuation,  *and  at  a  reduced  value 
for  perquisites.  But  force  might  well  be  left 
discretionary ;  for  instance,  every  municipality 
should  have  the  privilege  of  demanding  a  valua- 
tion, but  not  necessarily  that  every  municipality 
should  be  forced  to  demand  it ;  or,  every  muni- 
cipality should  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing 
their  land-freedom,  but  not  that  they  should  be 
forced  to  do  so.  Why  should  a  Government  mix 
in  such  local  affairs  ?  One  can  comprehend  that 
a  single  individual  is  no  match  for  a  wealthy 
landowner,  but  unite  that  individual  with  a 
thousand  or  five  thousand  others — his  fellow- 
townsmen — if  they  have  not  sufficient  brains  to 
match  those  under  the  control  of  a  landowner 
they  deserve  to  suffer  any  defeat  that  may  come 
upon  them. 

Many  working  provisos  suggest  themselves : 
a  thoroughly  competent  valuation  commission 
should  be  appointed  ;  a  reasonable  amount  of  the 
rural  lands  surrounding  every  municipality  should 
be  added  to  and  purchased  by  each  municipality, 
in  order  to  provide  for  future  growth,  and  also 
by  that  much  to  relieve  the  National  Government 
of  the  burden  of  their  rural  land  reform  ;  and 
every  sum  of  money  paid  in  by  each  citizen  for 
the  purchase  or  rent  of  land  or  buildings  should 
be  laid  aside  for  the  retirement  of  the  land- 
debentures  when  they  shall  fall  due  ;  and  so  forth, 
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Easy  terms  for  purchase  could  readily  be  arranged 
between  any  reputable  citizen  and  his  municipal 
landlord.  If  the  land-debentures  were  for  thirty 
years,  then  if  a  citizen  were  given  five  years  less 
than  the  unexpired  term  of  the  debentures,  his 
purchase  price  could  be  divided  by  as  many  half- 
yearly  payments,  which  makes  it  easier  for 
him  to  finance  his  purchase.  Another  proviso 
would  be  one  compelling  a  landowner  to  accept 
his  country's  credit  for  a  portion  of  the  purchase 
money  due  him.  Any  property  is  usually  good 
security  for  a  first  mortgage  up  to  50  per  cent, 
of  its  value.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
good  reason  why  a  landowner  should  not  be  forced 
to  accept  payment  for  50  per  cent,  of  the  purchase 
price  in  land-debentures  and  50  per  cent,  in  cash. 
There  are,  110  doubt,  many  who  would  accept 
more  than  50  per  cent,  in  land-debentures,  for 
these  debentures  could  easily  be  made  negotiable. 
In  some  such  manner  as  above  suggested  could 
English  Land  Reform  move  forward  with  the  re- 
construction of  the  British  Parliamentary  system. 
English  land  is  a  local  affair  ;  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of  local  authorities  ;  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming a  menace  to  the  National  country  and 
from  extending  to  the  whole  Empire  ;  and  relieve 
the  National  Exchequer  of  the  terrific  burden 
that  any  National  land  reform  is  bound  to  become. 
The  success  of  this  system  is  dependent  upon  the 
removal  of  the  small,  almost  invisible  pin-points 
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which  keep  pricking  the  populace  continuously. 
Show  them  that  there  is  a^system  which  will  reform 
their  own  individual  pin-pricks  ;  this  is  something 
that  they  can  understand,  and  then  their  support 
may  be  obtained  by  an  appeal  to  their  reason 
and  not  by  appeals  to  class  hatreds  swayed  by 
venomous  invectives.  Too  many  social  reform 
politicians  seem  never  to  have  applied  to  them- 
selves the  lesson  of  the  great  French  Revolution  : 
after  the  mob  had  slashed  off  the  heads  of  noble 
men — and  women,  the  succession  fell  upon  those 
who,  having  instigated  the  original  agitations, 
endeavoured  to  control  the  blood  insanity :  an 
English  mob  would,  no  doubt,  render  the  same 
indiscriminate  service  as  did  the  French  mob. 
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CHAPTER   XII 

PRINCIPLES    OF   RECONSTRUCTION 

THE  ailments  afflicting  the  world-wide  Britannic 
body  politic,  which  may  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  a  very  deleterious  effect  upon  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Pan-Britannic 
Unity,  have  now  been  discussed,  and  any  sugges- 
tions as  to  a  basis  for  reform  must  be  left  with 
the  peoples  of  Britannicum.  It  may  be  permiss- 
ible to  point  out  that  the  effort  has  been  made  to 
retain  as  much  as  possible  of  every  evil  as  a 
corrected  evil,  in  order  that  necessary  criticism 
might  be  constructive,  not  destructive  ;  and  that 
the  least  possible  amount  of  invention  of  new 
forms  of  government  has  been  advocated,  but 
correction  has  been  suggested  by  the  application 
of  principles  which  have  been  well  tried  out  in 
some  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  Nor  must 
it  be  assumed  that  evils  are  peculiar  to  any  one 
part ;  each  has  its  own  domestic  sickness,  and 
many  could  be  made  well,  but  they  are  of  the  kind 
that  do  not  make  votes.  Reforms  are  gauged 
by  their  vote-producing  value,  not  by  their  health- 
producing  virtues. 
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The  whole  great  point  around  which  closer 
union  revolves  is  that  the  domestic  problems  of 
the  Dominions  are  kept  within  the  Dominions, 
while  the  domestic  problems  of  Great  Britain  are 
not  kept  within  Great  Britain  :  they  are  not  only 
Imperial  affairs  but  International  affairs,  and  the 
foreigner  has  dubbed  it  '  washing  dirty  linen  in 
public.'  That  there  is  in  reality  a  colossal  dis- 
organisation was  very  agreeably  apparent  to  many 
foreign  nations  before  1914,  and  certainly  the 
Cathedral  Corps  of  the  Bashi-bazouks  gambled 
hugely  upon  it.  Foreign  nations,  in  watching 
for  that  which  they  feared  most,  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Empire,  failed  to  find  the  many  signs 
which,  before  1914,  were  leavening  the  Empire. 
They  saw  no  meaning  in  the  excessive  striving  of 
Downing  Street  to  keep  itself  free  from  meddling 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  ;  nor  in  the  Imperial  Conferences  and 
in  Imperial  Trade  Preference ;  nor  in  the  Dominions 
violating  one  of  their  inviolable  principles  when, 
by  their  willing  votes  of  money  for  the  British 
Navy,  they  taxed  themselves  and  received  no 
representation.  Since  that  August  midnight  in 
1914,  every  part,  great  and  small,  by  their  spon- 
taneous acts  have  declared  that  they  are  with 
their  old  Mother  and  each  other,  body  and  soul. 
Surely  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  they 
shall  come  together,  the  Mother  mistress  in  her 
own  house,  the  Daughters  mistress  in  their  own 
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houses,  but  the  Family-meeting  the  Guardian  of 
them  all. 

When  one  attempts  to  remodel  anything,  there 
a  iv  always  certain  preceding  conditions  and  cer- 
tain governing  conditions  which  one  must  ever 
hear  in  mind  if  the  finished  product  is  to  bear 
any  resemblance  to  the  original.  In  setting  forth 
a  remodelling  of  the  British  system  after  the 
Canadian  system,  there  are  seven  preceding  con- 
ditions and  seven  governing  conditions  which  are 
of  prime  importance,  as  follows  :— 


Preceding  Conditions 

1.  That  the  Canadian   system  is  not  Federal, 
as  is  the  United  States,  in  the  absolute  irresponsi- 
bility  of   a   Prime   Minister  and  his   Cabinet  to 
Parliament ;     in    the    separate    and    co-ordinate 
division  of  authority  into  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial ;    and  in  the  division  of  a  Nation's 
sovereignty  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  states. 

2.  That   all   of    the   Dominions    have,   for    all 
practical  purposes,  the  same  freedom  from  true 
Federalism  as  has  Canada,  except  Australia. 

3.  That  Australia   agrees  with   the   other  Do- 
minions in  possessing  a  Prime  Minister  and  his 
Cabinet  responsible  to  Parliament,  but  that  it  dis- 
agrees in  that  the  Commonwealth  is  a  government 
of  limited  and  enumerated  powers,  and  that  the 
composing  states  retain  their  original  sovereignty. 
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4.  That,  therefore,  saving  the  excepted  parts  of 
the  Australian  Constitution,  all  of  the  Dominions 
possess  systems  of  government  fundamentally  in 
agreement  with  each  other  and  with  the  British 
system,  in  that  they  are  essentially  the  unitarian- 
ism  of  the  British  system. 

5.  That   while    there    is    agreement   in    funda- 
mentals, there  is  such  a  difference  in  British  prac- 
tice that  it  is  in  drastic  opposition  to  the  methods 
employed  in  the  Dominions. 

6.  That,   since    the  object   being    sought  is    a 
closer  union  of  the  four  Dominion  units  with  the 
one  British  unit,  some  common  ground  for  union 
must  be  established,  and  that  therefore  either  the 
one  British  unit  must  be  changed  to  agree  with 
the  four  Dominion    units,   or  each   of  the  four 
Dominion  units  must  be  changed  to  agree  with  the 
one  British  unit. 

7.  That  it  would  seem  to  be  the  more  reason- 
able to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  one  British 
unit  into  agreement  with  the  four  Dominion  units, 
which  would  be  but  adding  one  more  autonomous 
unit   to   four   other   autonomous   units,    each   in 
agreement  in  essential  fundamentals  and  methods 
but  differing  in  individualities. 

Governing  Conditions 

1.  The    Canadian    system    shall   be    the    basis, 
though  not  copied  exactly,  there  being  as  many 
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modifications  as  British  conditions  render  neces- 
sary. 

2.  No   experiments   shall   be    tolerated   in   the 
way  of  creating  new  and  novel  institutions,  but 
new  or  novel  uses  for  existing  institutions  may  be 
permitted. 

3.  Any  novelty  shall   not  go   further  than   to 
put  old  forms  or  officials  to  new  uses. 

4.  No   change   shall    be   contemplated    in    any 
institution,    judicial,     legislative,    executive,    or 
otherwise,  that  is  not  specifically  mentioned,  and 
for  the  reasons  hereinbefore  or  hereinafter  stated. 

5.  Except  wrhere  specified,  no  change  shall  be 
contemplated  in  the  electoral  methods  of  Great 
Britain  nor  of  any  of  the  Dominions. 

6.  No  'change   nor  interference  shall   be  con- 
templated in  regard  to  the  Local  Self-Government 
Institutions  of  Great  Britain,  except  to  transfer 
their  fountain-head  of  authority,  as  shall  be  herein- 
after described. 

7.  Following    Canadian    precedent,    the    sove- 
reignty of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  of 
the  Dominions,  and  of  the  whole  Empire,  shall 
remain  vested  in  the  Imperial  Crown  and  Parlia- 
ment ;   and  every  right,  power,  and  prerogative 
of  the  British  Constitution,  written  or  unwritten, 
shall  remain  vested  in  the  Imperial  Crown  and 
Parliament,  except  such  as  may  be  delegated  to 
the    four    subordinate    parliaments    of    England, 
Scotland,   Ireland,   and  Wales,   or  that   may  be 
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delegated  to  the  Dominions  as  an  amendment  of 
sovereign  eiiablement. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  British  Parliamentary 
Institution  will  now  be  entered  upon  in  the 
following  order  :— 

First.  An  Imperial  Advisory  Council. 

Second.     An    Imperial    House    of    Lords    with 

Dominion  members. 

Third.  An  Imperial  House  of  Commons. 
Fourth.    A  complete  Parliament  for  England, 

Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

AN    IMPERIAL   ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

AN  institution  of  this  kind  may  he  only  an  inter- 
regnum or  it  may  become  permanent.  Even 
though  closer  union  were  at  this  moment  a  sub- 
ject of  unanimous  consent,  much  time  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  Imperial  chaos  shall  become 
organised  into  a  state  capable  of  supporting  a 
successful  unity :  but  Defence,  Foreign  Policy,  and 
Taxation  without  Representation  will  not,  and 
cannot,  wait  upon  organisation.  It  is  conceded 
that  Dominion  Members  in  the  present  British 
Commons  is  not  desirable ;  an  appointed  Im- 
perial Council  of  the  Empire  lacks  freedom  from 
the  influence  of  party  bias ;  it  also  lacks  stability, 
for  assuredly,  upon  a  change  of  any  Government, 
an  effort  would  be  made  to  change  those  members 
of  an  Imperial  Council  who  happened  to  be  the 
appointees  of  a  defeated  Government.  Already, 
in  spite  of  St.  Julien  and  the  Anzac,  some 
members  of  the  Dominions'  party  press  are  growl- 
ing about  '  fellows  in  England  meddling  in 
Dominion  affairs  by  means  of  Imperial  Unity  '  : 
this  is  the  'feeler,'  and,  if  it  be  judged  that  the 
country  will  c  stand  for  it,'  watch  for  the  stream 
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of  innuendo  that  will  pour  forth.  It  is  desirable 
that  some  sort  of  Imperial  representation  shall 
come,  and  quickly,  in  order  that  the  Imperial 
problems  of  after- the-war  may  not  longer  than 
necessary  be  kicked  around  as  a  national  party 
football. 

If  an  assembly  could  be  brought  together 
which  would  be  recognised  as  a  collection  of 
highly  educated  men  capable  of  giving  unbiased 
advice ;  men  who  would  be  known  to  be  in- 
accessible to  the  social  bribe  of  position  because 
they  are  '  position '  ;  and  men  who  could  be 
trusted  to  be  above  the  various  forms  of  political 
corruption — would  not  a  large  majority  of  the 
voters  throughout  the  Empire  trust  an  assem- 
blage of  this  kind  ?  And  would  it  not  be  the 
quickest  solution  for  Imperial  representation  until 
the  time  when  a  true  representation  could  be 
worked  out  ?  Such  a  body  of  men  the  Empire 
possesses  in  its  retiring  Governors- General.  It 
seems  a  great  pity  that  the  advantage  capable  of 
being  derived  from  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
Dominion  and  Colonial  affairs  possessed  by  re- 
tiring Governors-General  should  continue  to  be 
for  ever  lost  to  the  whole  Empire  the  moment 
their  term  has  expired.  Why,  therefore,  could 
there  not  be  erected  an  Imperial  Advisory  Council, 
composed  of  the  retiring  Governors-General  of  each 
Dominion,  Crown  Colony,  Dependency,  and  Protec- 
torate ?  Each  Governor,  from  the  Dominions 
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at  least,  to  be  assisted  by  two  Secretaries,  one 
appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  other 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition ;  and  the 
whole  Council  presided  over  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  Chairman,  the  Imperial  Prime  Minister 
as  First  Vice-Chairman,  and  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary as  Second  Vice-Chairman. 

After  its  creation,  the  continuance  of  this  Im- 
perial Council  would  soon  become  automatic. 
The  terms  of  all  Governors  could  be  so  arranged 
that  they  expired  on  the  same  day  in  any  one 
year  ;  the  length  of  all  terms  could  be  made  the 
same,  and  the  length  of  service  on  the  Council 
should  be  made  the  same  as  that  of  governance. 
The  same  rules  as  to  length  of  term  to  apply  to 
the  Governor's  Secretaries.  And  abolish  the  un- 
written rule  that  a  Governor-General  may  not 
revisit  a  Dominion  after  his  term  of  governance. 
Each  Governor- General  to  serve  a  term  of  eight 
years,  divided  into  four  years  of  governance  in  the 
Dominion  or  Colony  and  four  years  on  the  Council 
in  London.  Each  Governor  to  have  an  ex-officio 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  his  term 
on  the  Council.  This,  as  a  practical  institu- 
tion, would  make  a  beginning  as  follows  :  Sup- 
pose that,  on  1st  July  1920,  the  terms  of  all 
Governors-General  were  arbitrarily  made  to  ex- 
pire, these,  thereupon,  proceed  to  London,  where 
they  automatically  form  an  Imperial  Advisory 
ril  serving  a  term  of  four  years,  which  would 
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expire  on  Lst  July  1924.  Meanwhile,  on  1st  July 
1920,  new  Governors- General  had  been  appointed 
for  each  of  the  Dominions  and  Colonies,  where 
they  serve  until  1st  July  1924,  when  they  in  turn 
proceed  to  London  and  succeed  to  the  outgoing 
members  of  the  Council.  The  outgoing  members 
are  then  available  for  further  appointments. 

There  is  always  a  man  sitting  idly  by,  com- 
plaining, and  since  two  complaints  at  once  arise, 
it  may  be  advisable  briefly  to  touch  upon  them. 
The  first  is  the  difficulty  of  having  at  one  time 
two  Governors  for  each  Dominion  or  Colony  ;  the 
second  is  that  this  Council  is  not  elective,  there- 
fore it  is  not  representative.  Two  Governors  the 
Dominions  would  not  have  :  two  salaries  to  pay 
they  would  have,  that  is  all.  A  Governor-General 
must  not  offer  advice  if  he  wish  to  keep  himself 
above  criticism  ;  he  must  uphold  the  Dignity  of 
His  Majesty  the  King:  let  him  therefore,  during 
his  four  years  of  governance,  be  what  he  has 
always  been — the  Representative  of  a  Consti- 
tutional Monarch.  But  after  his  four  years  of 
governance  expires  he  is  no  longer  a  Governor- 
General,  for  another  has  succeeded  him.  He  is 
then  a  Representative  of  one  of  the  free  Demo- 
cracies in  a  free  Empire,  sitting  together  with 
other  Representatives,  and  actively  helping  in  the 
task  of  Empire-building.  And  since  he  has  re- 
linquished to  another  that  portion  of  his  Dignity 
which  has  to  do  with  Kingship,  ho  is  free  to  advise, 
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to  criticise,  to  accept  criticism,  and  to  do  for  the 
Democracy  he  represents  according  to  the  best 
of  his  experience  and  ability.  The  second  com- 
plaint is  the  old  political  cry  which,  in  Chapter  iv., 
shown  to  contain  a  great  amount  of  hypo- 
crisy. And  since  this  Council  could  only  come 
into  beiiiL1  through  the  consenting  willingness  of 
all  parts  of  the  Empire,  this  complaint  proves 
nothing,  neither  for  nor  against.  So  deplorable 
is  party  politics  that  no  hope  of  encouragement 
need  be  expected  from  the  party-man — he  supports 
a  yellow  dog  if  it  be  for  the  good  of  the  party  ; 
but  those  who  place  their  country  on  an  equality 
with  their  party,  from  them  there  is  some  hope 
that  the  fact  will  be  acknowledged  that  a  re- 
tiring Governor-General  is  at  least  one  man  who 
could  truly  be  said  to  approach  an  unbiased 
representation  of  all  parties  in  a  Dominion — and 
who  could  be  trusted. 

The  British  Empire  already  possesses  some 
magnificent  services  :  the  Diplomatic,  the  Con- 
sular, the  Indian,  the  Colonial,  and,  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Civil  Service — to  these  would  be 
added  this  new  branch  :  the  Imperial  Service. 
It  would  be  a  service  commanding  the  best  men, 
by  virtue  of  combining  a  life's  career  with  more 
than  ordinary  emoluments  and  with  the  prize  of 
more  than  ordinary  position.  Any  affair  touch- 
ing the  Empire  outside  of  the  British  Isles  could 
be  much  more  intelligently  and  justly  dealt  with 
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if  there  were  in  existence  a  thoroughly  reliable, 
conversant,  unbiased  Council  to  whom  to  turn 
for  advice  and  discussion.  A  Colonial  Office,  an 
India  Office,  a  Foreign  Office,  and  even  a  Privy 
Council,  all  manned  by  officials  who  have  never 
set  foot  in  the  portions  of  the  Empire  they  are 
supposed  to  govern  and  for  which  they  make 
decisions,  how  can  they  possibly  escape  from 
making  mistakes  ?  They  have  in  the  past  made 
many  which  led  to  the  gravest  of  issues,  and  all 
could  have  been  avoided  if  they  could  have  had 
the  service  of  some  such  unimpeachable  advisory 
body  as  a  Governors-General  Council. 

Thus  far  this  suggested  putting  to  a  new  use  of 
an  old  institution  has  been  given  only  a  tempo- 
rary value,  as  being  a  makeshift  until  such  time 
as  an  Imperial  Parliament  might  arise.  If,  in 
addition  to  advisory  functions,  this  Council  could 
receive  somewhat  of  executive  functions,  then 
would  it  begin  to  assume  the  dignity  of  a  per- 
manent institution.  Resident  Representation  on 
the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  is  an  invitation 
of  record  :  the  Imperial  Conference  is  an  inter- 
mittent institution  of  permanence.  Both  are 
without  any  satisfactory  means  for  continuous 
communication  with  the  governments  of  the 
Dominions,  and  without  any  means  for  becoming 
intermediary  should  there  be  apathy  or  lack  of 
sympathy  in  any  British  Government.  By  con- 
stituting the  Governors  of  the  Dominions  '  Resi- 
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dent  Representatives  '  on  the  Imperial  Defence 
Committee,  and  by  placing  the  decision  for  the 
necessity  tor  calling  an  Imperial  Conference  in  the 
hands  of  these  'Resident  Representatives'  and 
not  in  the  hands  of  a  British  Prime  Minister,  much 
real  executive  representation  would  be  obtained. 
To  checkmate  party  politics,  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference might  well  have  added  to  its  membership 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  each  Dominion. 
Thus  could  the  Dominions  be  excluded  from' 
interfering  with  the  local  British  questions  in  the 
present  British  Parliament,  yet  they  could  be 
kept  instantly  informed  of  all  matters  of  Imperial 
moment,  and  upon  the  advice  of  their  representa- 
tives the  elected  heads  of  both  parties  could 
assemble  in  conference  to  discuss  and  to  decide 
upon  questions  of  grave  importance.  These  are 
services  of  real  value  that  this  Council  would  be 
performing  for  the  Dominions  without  violating 
the  principles  of  Democratic  government,  as  does 
a  purely  appointive  Council  working  in  absolute 
secrecy. 

But  a  greater  service  yet  remains.  There  is  a 
well-marked  tendency  throughout  the  Empire  to 
establish  an  autocratic  control  in  the  hands  of  a 
Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet,  through  which 
Democracy  is  drifting  into  autocracy.  It  could 
not  help  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  a 
complete  control  of  Imperial  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  a  British  Party  Premier  and  his  Cabinet.  This 
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modern  tendency  to  a  reversion  to  the  principles 
of  autocratic  Kingship  lojig  cast  aside  may  become 
an  exceedingly  disrupting  force  to  a  future  state  of 
Pan-Britannic  Unity.  To  safeguard  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  Pan-Britannic  Democracy,  a  Governors- 
General  Advisory  Council  might  develop  into  a 
permanent  institution  of  great  value.  Between 
the  sittings  of  any  Parliament,  each  member  is 
supposed  to  be  more  or  less  in  his  constituency ; 
in  most  instances  a  member's  home  is  situated 
in  his  constituency.  But  Canada  is  a  long  way 
from  Westminster,  and  much  farther  is  South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  It  would 
be  intolerable  that  a  Dominion  Imperial  Member 
should  never  or  but  seldom  revisit  his  constitu- 
ency after  his  election.  Yet,  after  each  session 
of  an  Imperial  Parliament,  if  the  Dominion 
Members  scatter  to  their  homes  in  the  Dominions, 
the  Imperial  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet  must 
necessarily  be  left  in  autocratic  control.  The  fact 
that  an  Imperial  Cabinet  may  contain  Dominion 
Members  does  not  alter  the  question.  But  if  the 
representatives  of  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  on  the  Imperial  Advisory 
Council  could  be  included  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
as  '  Ministers  without  Portfolio,'  this  difficulty 
would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  overcome. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

THE  reconstruction  of  the  Lords  is  such  a  knotty 
problem,  especially  a  provision  for  the  member- 
ship of  the  Dominions,  that  any  suggestion  of 
reform  savours  of  temerity.  The  basis  for  a 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  reform  of 
its  twin,  the  English  Land  System,  has  already 
been  discussed :  the  transition  of  a  House  of 
Lords  to  a  House  of  Ability  will  now  be  put  into 
concrete  form.  If  it  be  admitted  as  essential 
that  the  present  British  Commons  must  sooner 
or  later  relieve  itself  of  the  pressure  of  parochial 
business  by  delegating  this  business  to  subordin- 
ate lower  chambers,  then  the  same  arguments 
should  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  Lords  dele- 
gating certain  of  their  powers  over  parochial 
affairs  to  subordinate  upper  chambers.  There 
should  be  no  more  of  novelty  in  this  than  has 
already  been  the  case  as  many  times  as  there 
are  Dominion  Senates.  Upon  these  conditional 
acknowledgments  the  following  method  for  reform 
is  submitted  : 

I.  That  the  principle  of  hereditary  membership 
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in  the  Lords  shall  be  confined  to   the  rank   of 
Marquis,  and  to  any  higher  order. 

II.  That  a  new  order,  next  below  in  rank  to 
Baron,  be  created  for  the  bestowal  of  Dominion' 
Peerages  :   these  to  be  without  any  sign  of  heredi- 
tary rights. 

III.  That  the  ranks  of  Earl,  Viscount,  and  Baron 
shall  retain  all  rights  of  heredity  except  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

IV.  That    any    Peer,    newly    created    by    His 
Majesty,  whether  he  be  of  hereditary  or  of  non- 
hereditary  rank,  shall  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  the  course  of  his  natural  life  :    promotion 
in  rank  shall  not  deprive  him  of  his  seat.     The 
heir   of   a   non-hereditary  Peer   shall  succeed  to 
nothing  :    the  heir  of  an  hereditary  Peer,  below 
the  rank  of  Marquis,  shall  not  succeed  to  a  seat 
in  the  Lords. 

V.  No  hereditary  Peer  below  the  rank  of  Mar- 
quis shall  be  eligible  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
except  he  shall  be  able  to  qualify  under  any  one 
of  the  following  headings  : 


By  having  been  a  successful  candidate  at 
any  time  during  his  life  for  (1)  the 
Imperial  House  of  Commons  ;  (2)  any 
of  the  other  elective  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  any  part  of  the  Empire. 
(B)  By  having  been  at  any  time  during  his  life 
engaged  continuously  for  a  minimum 
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period  of  five  years  in  any  of  His 
Majesty's  Public  Services,  viz.  :  Services 
in  Offices  of  State,  the  Naval  Service, 
the  Military  Service,  the  Diplomatic 
Service,  the  Consular  Service,  the  Indian 
Service,  the  Colonial  Service,  the  Civil 
Service,  and  any  other  similar  service 
that  may  from  time  to  time  be  inaugur- 
ated. 

(< ')  Any  hereditary  Peer,  finding  himself  unable 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  because  of 
a  lack  of  the  foregoing  qualifications, 
may  at  any  time  remove  this  disability 
by  qualifying  as  under  sub-sections  (A) 
or  (B). 

VI.  The  qualifications  or  disqualifications  now 
in  force  shall  continue,  to  which  these  new  quali- 
fications or  disqualifications  shall  be  added. 

VII.  No  Peer  shall  retain  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and,  at  the  same  time,  sit  in  any  other 
Rouse  of  Parliament,  saving  those  who,  for  the 
time    being,    may   be   members   of   the   Imperial 
Advisory  Council.     But  a  Peer  may  sit  in  any 
elective  House  provided  he  do  not  claim,  at  the 
same  time,  his  seat  in  the  Lords. 

VIII.  These  conditions   and   qualifications  ex- 
tend to  every  portion  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Empire. 

To  achieve  these  reforms,  it  will  require  the  aid 
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of  the  whole  British  Parliamentary  Institution— 
the  Crown,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons.  Among 
the  few  prerogatives  left  to  His  Majesty  is  that  of 
appointment  to  the  Peerage.  Among  the  orders 
that  have  fallen  into  abeyance,  there  may  be  one 
that  could  be  revived  and  used  to  indicate  a  new 
order  of  Nobility,  but  the  lowest  in  rank.  This 
title  to  be  granted  without  any  right  or  usage  of 
heredity  ;  to  be  granted  only  to  men  of  renowned 
ability,  and  chosen  from  each  department  of  the 
Empire's  activities,  and  without  considerations 
of  family  and  of  fortune  ;  to  be  granted  with 
the  possibility  of  promotion  from  this  lowest 
order  to  any  of  the  higher  orders.  The  remain- 
ing reforms  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
co-operation  between  the  Lords  and  Commons ; 
mainly  by  the  Lords  themselves  initiating  the 
legislation  and  sending  it  to  the  Commons  for 
concurrence. 

In  order  to  examine  the  probable  effect  of  these 
suggested  reforms,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to 
analytical  tabulation.  The  Peerage  has  demon- 
strated to  its  critics  that  it  is  composed  of  red- 
blooded  men  when  it  comes  to  losing  one's  life 
for  one's  country,  for  which  reason  all  statistics 
must  be  taken  as  on  January  1,  1914.  Upon  this 
date  the  full  assembly  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
according  to  the  usual  authorities,  was 'as  follows  : 
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TABLE  1 


Full  Assembly  of  the  House  of 

Lords,  January  1,  1914. 

Princes  of  the 
Archbishops 
Bishops 

• 

Blood  Royal    . 

Total 

3 
2 
24 

29 

Duke*      .... 

21 

Marquises 
Karls        .... 

25 
121 

Viscounts 

46 

Barons     .... 

3r>c> 

Scottish  Peers 

16 

Irish  Peers 

28 

613 

Total 

Grand  Total 

642 

When  one  refers  to  the  various  '  Complete  Lists 
of  the  Peers/  among  other  information  one  finds 
a  summary  of  each  order  as  follows  :  '  Dukes— 
21  Imperial,  8  Scottish,  2  Irish.'  The  term  Im- 
perial includes  the  three  series  of  English  Peers  : 
(1)  'of  England,'  up  to  June '20,  1707;  (2)  'of 
Great  Britain,'  thence  to  December  31,  1800 ; 
(3)  'of  the  United  Kingdom,'  from  1801  onward. 
These  summaries  yield  the  following  tabular 
information  : 
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TABLE  II 


Usual  Summary  of  the  Orders  of  Nobility. 

Imperial.     Scottish. 

Irish. 

Total. 

>ukes                                21                8 

2 

31 

Marquises                          25                4 

10 

39 

,arls            .          .          126'             44 

58 

228 

iscounts                          47                4 

35 

86 

•arons         .          .          364             22 

64 

450 

Total         583             82 

169 

834 

It  would  be  a  natural  presumption  to  take  the 
totals  in  the  last  column  as  indicating  the  total 
number  of  Dukes,  Marquises,  etc.  The  ordinary 
idea  is  that  every  Peer  possesses  a  seat  in  the 
Lords,  which  is  a  mistake.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  Table  I.  nor  Table  II.  presents  precise 
information  ;  they  display  a  greater  amount  of 
inequality  and  non-representation  than  one  is 
accustomed  to  attribute  to  the  Lords,  for,  accord- 
ing to  Table  I.,  only  613  Peers  out  of  a  possible 
834  have  seats  in  the  Lords  ;  they  demonstrate 
that  the  Nobility  go  far  in  disfranchising  many  of 
their  own  members  if  they  be  Scottish  or  Irish,  and 
that  there  is  a  general  assent  to  much  unfairness 
in  representation  as  between  these  two  nations. 

Including  Peeresses  in  their  own  right,  there 
are  in  all  86  Scottish  Peers  and  170  Irish  Peers. 
The  86  Scottish  Peers  are  disposed  as  follows  : 
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51  hold    Imperial    titles    by    means    of 

which  they  sit  in  the  Lords, 
16  are  elected  or  re-elected  every  Parlia- 
ment to  sit  in  the  Lords, 
a  total  of  67  Scottish  Peers  who  have  seats  in  the 

Lords, 

leaving  19  Scottish  Peers  who  are  disfranchised. 
86 

The  170  Irish  peers  are  disposed  as  follows  : 

83  hold   Imperial   titles   by   means   of 

which  they  sit  in  the  Lords, 
28  are  elected  for  life  to  sit  in  the  Lords, 
a  total  of  111  Irish  Peers  who  have  seats  in  the 

Lords, 
leaving  59  Irish  Peers  who  are  disfranchised. 

no 

Much  unfairness  is  observable,  as  follows  : 

83  Irish  Imperial  titles  as  against  51 
Scottish  Imperial  titles. 

28  Irish  Life  seats  as  against  16  Scottish 
Elected  seats. 

The  advantage  of  Ireland  over  Scotland  in  the 
Commons  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  xv.  ;  it  is  here 
shown  that  the  same  advantage  exists  in  the 
Lords.  And  more  than  this,  an  Irish  Peer  has 
the  advantage  over  a  Scottish  Peer  in  that, 
if  he  hold  no  Imperial  title,  he  has  the  special 
privilege  of  being  able  to  seek  election  for  any 
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constituency  not  in'  Ireland  itself  ;  and  finally, 
the  Irish  Peerage  is  kept -alive  by  certain  powers 
for  the  creation  of  new  Irish  peers,  whilst  the 
Scottish  Peerage  is  becoming  extinct  because  no 
new  Scottish  peers  are  allowed. 

A  Peer,  to  sit  in  the  Lords,  must  suffer  the 
qualification  of  possessing  an  Imperial  title,  or  to 
be  an  elected  Scottish  or  Irish  Peer,  and  to  satisfy 
the  following  :  '  No  peer  can  take  his  seat  if  he 
be  under  age,  of  unsound  mind,  or  bankrupt.'  It 
is  the  necessity  for  the  possession  of  an  Imperial 
title  that  has  introduced  so  much  duplication ;  one 
instance  out  of  many  is  that  an  Irish  Duke  sits 
in  the  Lords  by  virtue  of  an  Imperial  Marquisate. 
For  this  reason  Table  II.,  whilst  absolutely 
correct  in  so  far  as  titles  go,  is  incorrect  in  so  far 
as  men  go.  In  the  instance  just  cited,  the  Irish 
Duke,  one  man,  was  counted  twice  in  Table  II.  : 
once  in  the  Irish  column  under  Duke,  and  once 
again  in  the  Imperial  column  under  Marquis. 
Another  example  is  that  there  are  three  Peers, 
each  enjoying  distinct  peerages  of  the  three 
kingdoms :  in  Table  II.  these  three  men  were 
counted  nine  times.  In  the  vertical  total  column 
of  Table  II.  there  are  not  31  separate  men  each 
possessing  a  Dukedom  (and  the  same  applies  to 
the  totals  of  the  other  orders)  ;  but  there  are  "31 
Dukedoms  in  the  possession  of  26  men,  as  will  be 
shown  in  Table  III. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  membership  in  the  present 
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House  of  Lords  is  governed  by  certain  qualifica- 
tions, subject  to  certain  disabilities,  and  that  a 
certain  number  (many  of  very  ancient  lineage) 
of  Scottish  and  Irish  Peers  suffer  disqualification. 
Since  the  reform  that  is  suggested  in  these  pages 
would  bring  about  nothing  more  than  a  liability 
for  a  further  disqualification  which  could  only 
be  incurred  deliberately  by  the  members  them- 
selves, it  ought  not  to  be  too  severely  condemned. 
Why  should  not  the  Lords  set  about  clearing  their 
chamber  of  the  incompetents  (the  pleasure-loving 
peer,  the  non-attendance  peer,  and  the  nonentity 
peer)  ?  thereby  making  room  for  the  competents. 
The  principle  of  '  one  man,  one  vote '  is  eminently 
fair  :  the  redistribution  of  the  peerage  upon  the 
principle  of  nationality  introduces  no  unfairness. 
Upon  these  two  principles  the  following  redistri- 
bution has  been  made  : 

TABLE  III 


The  Peerage  by  Nationality  —  One  Man, 

One  Title. 

English. 

Scottish. 

i 

I 
Irish. 

Total. 

Dukes          .          .            17 

7 

2 

26 

Marquises    .          .            17 
Earls            .          .          113 

9 
47 

12 
46 

38 

206 

Viscounts    .           .             41 

9 

26 

76 

Barons         .          .          236 

50 

68 

354 

Total         424 

122 

154 

700 
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A  short  explanation  of  Table  III.  is  necessary. 
The  one  traitor  Duke  and  the  one  traitor  Prince 
of  the  Blood  Royal  were  eliminated.  Peeresses  in 
their  own  right  do  not  appear.  Some  difficulty 
was,  encountered  by  reason  of  English  and  Scottish 
families  settling  in  Ireland  long  ago  and  receiving 
Irish  Peerages.  When  these  families  settled  per- 
manently they  were  credited  to  Ireland,  otherwise 
they  were  given  to  England  or  Scotland,  as  the 
case  might  be.  The  Welsh  Nobility  were  included 
with  the  English.  If  one  compare  the  vertical  total 
columns  of  Tables  III.  and  II.,  one  sees  that  there 
are  31  Dukedoms  in  the  possession  of  26  Dukes  ; 
39  Marquisates  in  the  possession  of  38  Marquises  ; 
and  so  forth  down  the  list.  Hence  this  Table  has 
eliminated  all  overlapping,  and  each  Peer  received 
his  highest  title  unless  the  principle  of  nationality 
interfered. 

These  three  Tables  may  now  be  gathered  into 
one  comparative  Table,  as  is  shown  in  Table  IV. 
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TABLE  IV 


Comparison  of  Tables  I.,  II.,  and  III. 


Table  I. 


Table  III. 


Table  II. 


Full  Assembly         Full  p          e 
*^"»14.|-*"*=«* 

Full  Peerage 
Ordinary  List. 

Princes  of  the 

Blood          .                      3     1 

2 

3 

Archbishops  . 
Bishops 

2 
24 

2 
24 

2 

24 

i 

Total 

29 

28 

29 



31 

Dukes   .          .        21 

26 

Marquises       .        25 
Earls     .          .      121 

38 

206 

39 

228 

Viscounts        .        46 

76 

86 

Barons  .          .      356 

354 

450 

Scottish  Peers        16 

Irish  Peers      .        28 

613 

700 

Total 
Grand  Total 

834 

642 

728 

1  863 

In  all  Tables  submitted  herein,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  Princes  and  the  Lords  Spiritual  have  been 
kept  separate  from  the  Lords  Temporal :  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  to  refer  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
question  in  connection  with  the  subject  under 
discussion.  From  Table  IV.  it  is  seen  that  the 
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comparative  value  of  Tables  L,  III.,  and  IT.  is  as 
613  :  700  :  834.  In  other  words,  there  are  700 
separate  men  who  compose  the  Lords  Temporal 
in  possession  of  834  distinct  Peerages,  and  repre- 
sented in  the  Lords  by  613  Peers.  If  the  Lords 
granted  representation  upon  the  principle  of 
'  one  man,  one  vote,'  then  its  full  assembly 
would  be  as  is  shown  in  the  Table  III.  column  of 
Table  IV.  This  may  be  the  better  shown  by  trans- 
ferring this  column  to  a  new  Table,  as  in  Table  V. 

TABLE  V 


Full  Assembly,  '  One  Man,  One  Vote.' 


Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal   . 

Archbishops 

Bishops       . 


Total 

Dukes      ...... 

26 

Marquises          ..... 
Earls        .          .          .          .          .          . 

38 
206 

Viscounts          ..... 

76 

Barons     ...... 
T 

354 

otal 

Grand  Total 

2 
2 

24 


28 


700 


728 


An  increase  of  86  seats  over  the  full  assembly  as 
on  January  1,  1914,  can  scarcely  be  correctly 
termed  a  swamping  of  the  Lords,  yet  this  is  all 
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that  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  every  Peer  a 
seat  and  to  remove  unfairness. 

It  will  now  be  shown  that,  in  the  natural 
course  of  life,  there  are  several  factors  which  tend 
to  reduce  this  total  of  728  as  follows  :  (1)  Peers 
insane  ;  (2)  Peers  bankrupt ;  (3)  Frivolous  Peers  ; 
(4)  Peer  minors  ;  (5)  Old  age  ;  (6)  Peers  absent 
on  His  Majesty's  business.  Figures  were  not 
available  as  to  the  number  of  Peers  insane  and 
bankrupt,  but  it  is  known  that  there  were  some. 
Frivolous  Peers  are  known  only  by  common 
report :  their  elimination  will  receive  attention 
presently.  As  on  January  1,  1914,  there  were 
11  Peer  minors,  36  Peers  of  the  age  of  eighty  or 
over,  and  9  Peers  absent  on  His  Majesty's  busi- 
ness— a  total  of  56.  No  age  limit  has  been  ex- 
pressly advocated  in  the  proposed  reform,  but 
one  may  be  justified  in  the  assumption  that  those 
of  the  age  of  eighty  and  over  would  be  absentees. 
The  definite  total  of  56  for  absentees  may  there- 
fore be  accepted  as  a  fairly  safe  constant  ratio, 
since  no  effort  has  been  made  to  number  the 
insane  and  bankrupt  Peers.  The  principle  of 
4  one  man,  one  vote,'  accordingly,  gives  the  full 
assembly  of  the  Lords  an  extreme  possible  of 
728  reduced  to  a  normal  probable  of  672 — just 
thirty  more  than  the  present  House  of  642.  Thus 
far  every  Peer  has  been  given  a  right  to  sit  in  the 
Lords,  regardless  of  whether  his  title  be  Imperial, 
Scottish,  or  Irish,  and  subject  only  to  the  legal 

M 
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disabilities  of  minority,  insanity,  and  bankruptcy, 
combined  with  the  natural  or  official  causes  for 
absenteeism. 

Attention  may  now  be  given  to  the  removal 
from  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  incompetents. 
Under  this  reform,  and  being  guided  by  the  '  one 
man, one  vote'  principle  in  Table  V.,  the  hereditary 
seats  in  the  Lords  would  be  as  follows  : 

Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal     .          .       2 
Archbishops  ....       2 

Dukes 26 

Marquises      .          .          .          .          .38 
Bishops         .          .          .          .          .24 

Total         .     92 

And  applying  a  rather  strict  interpretation  of  the 
'  qualifications  of  ability'  as  under  V.  (A)  and  (B) 
to  the  remaining  orders,  it  was  found  that  the 
following  Earls,  Viscounts,  and  Barons  were 
eligible  : 

Earls 98 

Viscounts    .....  44 

Barons 242 

Total         .  384 

Upon  this  basis  of  reconstruction,  the  full  Assembly 
would  consist  of  92  hereditary  seats  and  of  384 
non-hereditary  seats,  a  total  of  476,  which  may 
be  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  following  comparative 
schedule  : 
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TABLE  VI 


British 

House  of  Lords. 

Full  Peer- 

Present 

age. 

Assembly.      Reformed 
Assembly, 

Table  V. 

Table  I. 

Princes  of  the  Blood    . 

2 

3                        2 

Archbishops 
Dukes 

2 

26 

2                  2 

21                 26 

Marquises  . 
Earls 

38 
206 

25                 38 
121                 98 

Viscounts   . 

76 

46                 44 

Bishops 
Barons 

24 
354 

24                 24 
356               242 

Scottish  Peers 

16 

Irish  Peers 

•  • 

28 

Total 

728 

642               476 

Comparative  Value  is  as 

639        :       642        :        512 

This  schedule  exhibits  a  very  severe  cutting  down, 
but  the  discrepancy  between  the  total  of  the  last 
column  and  of  the  other  two  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
78  Scottish  and  Irish  Peers  and  11  Peer  minors, 
a  total  of  89  to  be  subtracted  from  the  total  of 
Table  V.  column  before  a  proper  comparative  value 
may  be  established.  Moreover,  the  36  Peers  of  the 
age  of  eighty  and  over  were  eliminated  from  the 
last  column  solely  on  account  of  age ;  they  ought 
to  be  added  to  the  total  of  the  last  column  in 
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order  to  establish  a  true  comparative  value. 
Therefore,  the  proper  comparative  value  of  the 
totals  of  each  column  to  each  other  is  not  as 
appears  under  total,  but  it  is  as  appears  in  the 
last  line,  that  is  as  639  :  642  :  512.  Nor  may 
one  draw  invidious  conclusions  as  between  the 
different  ranks,  for  the  following  is  an  example  of 
the  extent  of  duplication  :  in  regard  to  the  Barons, 
it  was  found  that  there  were  15  Marquises,  44 
Earls,  and  12  Viscounts,  who  also  appeared  as 
Barons  ;  this  is  a  total  of  71  taken  from  the  rank 
of  Baron  and  distributed  among  the  respective 
higher  ranks,  the  only  exception  being  when 
nationality  prevented. 

It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  the  House  of 
Lords  shall  be  put  to  the  confusing  reconstruction 
that  a  reference  to  nationality  would  be  bound  to 
entail  in  practice  :  the  removal  of  the  necessity 
for  possessing  an  Imperial  peerage  would  accom- 
plish this  without  any  such  reference.  The  object 
of  redistributing  the  Peerage  in  these  pages  by 
nationality  has  been  to  show  how  very  fair  and 
just  the  Lords  could  make  their  qualifications  for 
membership  without  any  great  increase  being 
occasioned  thereby.  And  a  necessity  to  secure 
a  restriction  upon  their  membership  governed  by 
4  ability  '  is  not  a  particular  compulsion  designed 
against  any  special  group  of  Peers — Imperial, 
Scottish,  Irish,  serious  -  minded,  or  pleasure- 
loving.  If  a  Peer's  pleasures  prevent  him  from 
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securing  the  necessary  qualifications,  then  his 
pleasures,  and  his  pleasures  alone,  deprive  him  of 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, — so  much  arrant 
nonsense  has  been  directed  against  the  Nobility 
because  there  are  members  among  them  who 
exhibit  a  close  kinship  with  the  humans  of  demo- 
cracy. When  a  democratic  man  succeeds  in 
this  world,  does  he  shun  notice  (if  he  can  get 
it)  ?  and  if  he  have  a  son,  how  many  of  these 
sons  of  millionaires  qualify  for  anything  but 
pleasure  ? 

Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  giving  the 
Dominions  some  form  of  representation  in  the 
Lords.  For  the  time  being,  it  might  be  prudent 
procedure  to  make  a  special  privilege  whereby 
the  members  of  the  Imperial  Advisory  Council 
should  have,  ex-officio,  a  seat  in  the  Lords.  There 
ran  be  no  doubt  but  that  men  of  such  standing 
would  form  excellent  representatives,  and  that 
their  voices  would  command  attention  even 
though  their  strength  in  numbers  were  small. 
The  suggestion  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  that  they 
be  appointed  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet  as  '  Ministers 
without  Portfolio,'  would  upset  the  present  rule 
governing  the  ratio  between  Peers  and  Commoners 
in  the  Cabinet,  which,  however,  is  where  an  elastic 
Constitution  may  demonstrate  its  Vc^lue. 

When  the  time  shall  come  that  the  Lords  will 
make  themselves  Imperial  by  the  presence  of 
Dominion  members,  it  is  suggested  that  the  pro- 
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posed  new  order  of  non-hereditary  Peers  be  mainly 
confined  to  the  Dominions.  This  new  order  is 
simply  life  peers  :  an  idea  which  has  been  more 
than  once  so  thoroughly  crushed  that  a  reference 
here  is  inviting  disaster.  Nevertheless,  life  peers 
are  so  much  more  in  accord  with  the  democratic 
ideas  of  the  Dominions  that  the  hazard  must  be 
taken.  Former  attempts  to  establish  life  peers 
have  always  been  a  method  for  retaliation,  ad- 
mittedly a  means  for  swamping  the  peerage  ;  that 
these  attempts  did  not  succeed  is  a  matter  for 
thankfulness.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  for  the  Lords 
to  imagine  that  even  so  mild  a  mark  of  distinction 
as  life  peer  will  find  a  unanimous  acceptance  in 
the  Dominions  :  there,  as  in  the  only  country 
which  is  God's,  the  affectation  of  the  democrat 
endeavours  to  bury  the  fact  that  the  desire  to  be 
taken  notice  of  is  an  instinct  too  deeply  rooted  in 
human  nature  for  all  the  satirists  that  ever  shall 
live  to  eradicate. 

By  means  of  the  various  Tables,  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  prove  that  the  present  membership 
in  the  House  of  Lords  could  be  reduced  very 
materially  without  inflicting  even  as  much  of 
disqualification  as  now  obtains.  If  it  be  thought 
advisable,  life  peers  could  readily  be  confined  to 
the  Dominions,  whilst  the  lack  of  an  hereditary 
seat  in  the  Lords  could  be  confined  to  the  ranks  of 
Earl,  Viscount,  and  Baron.  Since  it  is  intended 
that  all  newly  created  Peers  shall  carry,  during 
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their  life,  the  right  to  a  seat  in  the  Lords,  pro- 
motion from  one  rank  to  another  cannot  have 
any  effect.  According  to  population,  the  Do- 
minions ought  to  receive  a  representation  of  at 
least  one  hundred,  which  would  increase  a  re- 
formed House  from  476  to  576,  still  much  below 
its  present  membership.  But  Dominion  appoint- 
ments can  be  a  gradual  process,  and  the  rewards 
growing  out  of  this  war  against  master-butchery 
should  provide  some  material  for  inauguration. 

It  is  therefore  submitted  that  this  proposed 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  accomplishes  as 
follows  : 

1.  An  equitable  abolition  and  retention  of  the 
principle  of  heredity. 

2.  The  provision  for  the  admittance  of  members 
from  the  Dominions  very  much  better  in  accord 
with  the  ideas  of  the  democracy  of  the  Dominions. 

3.  The   placing   of   the    membership    upon    an 
absolutely  fair  basis  as  between  an  hereditary  peer 
and  a  life  peer,  a  British  peer  and  a  Dominion 
peer,  and  an  English,  Irish,  or  Scottish  peer. 

4.  The  present  House  of  Lords  is  raised  to  a 
representative  truly  Imperial  House,  from  which 
the  incompetents,  by  their  own  actions,  remove 
themselves  and  leave  the  Assembly  in  the  hands 
of    compe tents    of    the    highest    intelligence    and 
cultivation,  and  of  the  greatest  experience  in  those 
matters  upon  which  they  may  be  called  to  render 
decisions. 
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5.  This  reform  is  not  an  emanation  from  hate  ; 
it  may  be  practically  self-inflicted  ;  it  does  not 
seriously  displace  the  present  system ;  and  it 
supplies  a  competitive  means  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  ambitions  of  the  best  brains  in  the 
Empire. 
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CHAPTER    XV 

RECONSTRUCTION    OF    THE    BRITISH    COMMONS 

THE  general  reconstruction  of  the  British  Com- 
mons is  contained  in  the  four  words,  '  Home 
Rule  All  Round  '  :  there  is  but  little  to  add  to 
the  numerous  references  in  preceding  chapters 
and  to  its  working  organisation  in  the  next  suc- 
ceeding chapter.  Those  who  possess  a  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  methods  of  the  British  System  of 
Government  will  find  a  foretoken  under  the  date 
of  January  31,  1839.  Upon  this  date  Lord 
Durham  handed  to  the  British  Parliament  his 
4  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  British  North  America.' 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  State  papers  to  be  found 
in  the  English  language  :  it  is  a  basis,  long  lost 
to  sight,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  British 
Commons.  Those  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  possess  themselves  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  practical  organisation  under  this  Report,  and 
who  have  a  desire  to  do  so,  may  find  it  in  How 
Canada  is  Governed,  by  Sir  John  Bourinot :  this 
is  a  citizen's  manual,  written  in  simple  language 
for  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  little  special 
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knowledge  of  institutions  of  government  without 
the  labour  of  wading  through  legal  tomes. 

Whilst,  in  a  broad,  general  way,  Home  Rule 
All  Round  works  an  almost  automatic  reforma- 
tion, yet  there  are  certain  specific  changes  that 
would  or  should  corne  as  a  matter  of  develop- 
ment and  of  education  derivable  from  the  conduct 
of  this  war.  Party  government  has  become  a 
scourge  ;  the  party  press  is  the  whip  wielding  the 
scourge  ;  party  patronage  is  the  power  behind 
the  whip  working  as  great  a  curse  upon  the 
Dominions  as  ever  it  did  upon  Great  Britain  ; 
Cabinets  are  too  large  ;  Parliaments  are  too  large  ; 
Cabinets  and  Parliaments  are  too  full  of  pro- 
fessional men,  men  of  those  professions  whose 
ethics  demand  and  whose  '  business  '  reputations 
arc  known  to  be  the  very  antithesis  of  sound 
business  men.  Certain  professional  men  who 
have  become  great  business  men  only  show  that 
they  mistook  their  calling  in  the  beginning. 
Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  truth  of  these 
statements  is  slowly  dawning  on  the  Public 
Conscience  :  these  statements  are  specific  changes 
that  cannot  come  except  through  a  change  in, 
and  a  tightening  of,  the  looseness  of  Public  Morals. 

In  this  chapter  reference  will  be  made  to  five 
specific  changes,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
following  order  :  (1)  Membership  in  an  Imperial 
Commons  ;  (2)  Imperial  Money- Support  from  the 
Dominions  ;  (3)  College  of  Legislation  ;  (4)  Loss 
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of    Subjects   for    Legislation     by     the     Imperial 
Commons;  (5)  Cabinets. 

(1)  Membership  in  an  Imperial  Commons 

Most  students  of  parliamentary  institutions 
agree  that  the  membership  of  670  in  the  British 
Commons  is  much  too  great,  and  all  agree  that 
the  addition  of  one  hundred  and  more  Dominion 
members  is  ridiculous.  In  the  Canadian  Dominion 
Parliament  the  unit  is  one  member  for  every 
33,000  of  the  population.  This  unit  of  repre- 
sentation is  maintained  upon  a  proper  pro- 
portional ratio  by  means  of  the  provision  in  the 
British  North  America  Act  that  the  Province 
of  Quebec  shall  always  have  65  members,  no 
more  and  no  less,  whatever  the  population  of 
Quebec  may  be.  Upon  this  basis  the  membership 
of  the  other  provinces  is  reckoned,  according  to 
what  proportion  their  population  may  be  to  that 
of  Quebec.  The  advantage  that  Ireland  possesses 
in  the  Lords  was  shown  in  Chapter  xiv.  That 
this  same  advantage  holds  good  in  the  Commons 
is  shown  in  the  following  Tables  : 
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TABLE  VII 


British  Commons  as  on  January  31,  1911. 

Kingdoms. 

Population. 

Total 
Members. 

Unit  of  Representation. 

England     . 
Wales 
Scotland     . 
Ireland 

34,047,659 
2,027,610 
4,759,445 
4,381,951 

465 
30 

72 
103 

1  member  for  73,000 
1         „         „    67,000  ! 
1         „         „    66,000 
1         „         „   42,000 

Total  . 

45,216,665 

670 

Proper  unit  should  be 
1  member  for  67,500. 

TABLE  Vlll 


Redistribution  of  British  Commons  using  proper  Unit. 

Kingdoms. 

Present 
Total 
Members. 

Proper  Unit, 
1  for  67,500. 

Change. 
Plus.    Minus. 

39 

1 

38 

England 
Wales 
Scotland     . 
Ireland       ... 

465 
30 

72 
103 

504 
30 
71 
65 

Total     .  ;      670 

670 

39   |     39 

In  Table  VII.  it  is  seen  that  the  perfectly  fair 
principle  of  representation  by  population  demands 
that  one  member  of  parliament  shall  represent 
67,500  people,  but  that  Ireland  possesses  a  re- 
presentation of  one  member  for  42,000  people, 
which  means  that  in  every  three  members  she 
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has  one  more  than  her  population  warrants.  The 
argument  that  Ireland's  gain  has  been  taken  from 
England  and  not  from  Scotland  or  Wales,  does 
not  remove  the  unfairness  that  Scotland  and 
Wales  suffer  in  the  matter  of  votes  in  the  British 
Commons.  In  Table  VIII.  the  comparison  is  made 
between  the  membership  in  the  present  Commons 
and  what  the  proper  proportional  membership 
should  be  if  representation  by  population  had  not 
been  deliberately  shelved.  Ireland's  unwarranted 
advantage  of  38  members  at  England's  expense, 
and  over  Scotland  and  Wales,  has  not  secured 
placability  :  it  has  achieved  English,  Scottish, 
and  Welsh  subserviency  to  Irish  domination,  and 
it  is  \vorked  to  its  fullest  by  party  politicians. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  more  mem- 
bers in  Parliaments  than  serve  any  more  useful 
purpose  than  that  of  drawing  pay  for  an  easy  job. 
This  is  particularly  so  of  a  country  like  England, 
where  the  congestion  in  small  areas  is  extreme.  In 
a  country  like  Canada,  where  there  is  no  congestion 
of  population  but  a  great  congestion  of  vacant 
land,  this  argument  does  not  apply  at  present  so 
a. cutely  :  within  twenty-five  years  it  will.  For 
Imperial  purposes  a  unit  of  one  member  for  each 
100,000  has  been  adopted  in  this  work,  which, 
based  upon  the  census  of  1911,  produces  the 
following  result  : 
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TABLE  IX 


Imperial  Commons. 

The  British  Empire. 

Unit, 
1  for  100,000. 

Unit, 
Arbitrary. 

Total. 

Gieat  Britain  : 

England    .... 
Scotland   .... 

340 

48 

Ireland      .         .         . 

44 

Wales        .... 

20 

452 

The  Dominions  : 

Canada     .... 

75 

Australia  .... 

45 

South  Africa  (white) 
New  Zealand     . 

13 
10 

Newfoundland  . 

2 

145 

The  Possessions  : 

597 

British  West  Indies,  Hon- 
duras, Guiana 

5 

India  and  Ceylon 
Egypt  and  Sudan 

15 
5 

British  West  Africa 
British   East  and   Central 

Africa  and  Rhodesia 
British       Malay       States, 

Straits,  and  Borneo 
British  Oceania 


Total 


597 


2 

2 

38 


38 


635 


Table  IX.  gives  an  exact  record  of  '  British 
Ascendancy.'  The  best  method  for  electing  these 
members  is  Proportional  Representation.  The 
present  methods  may  be  retained  if,  in  spite  of 
the  manifest  faults,  they  be  thought  more  de- 
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sirable :  the  choice  between  succouring  *  the 
modern  abomination  of  political  desolation  and 
of  casting  it  out  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Public. 


(2)  Imperial  Money -Support  from  the  Dominions 

The  Good  Book  text  regarding  the  root  of  all 
evil  is  very  applicable  to  Imperialism.  Perhaps 
no  other  detail  has  provided  such  a  stumbling- 
block  as  has  this  of  money,  and  one  may  trace  it 
very  directly  to  the  '  camera  obscura  '  of  federal- 
ism. Money  is  of  vital  importance  in  any  pro- 
ject, both  the  getting  and  the  spending.  The 
spending  of  the  Imperial  money  received  from  the 
Dominions  will  be  taken  up  under  the  subjects 
treated  in  Books  in.  and  iv.  :  the  getting  of  Im- 
perial money  must  be  dealt  with  here. 

If  Great  Britain  follow  Canadian  precedent,  she 
will  become  a  fifth  autonomous  Home  Rule  unit ; 
if  she  be  autonomous,  she  must  retain  every 
means  and  method  to  raise  money  that  the 
present  British  Commons  possesses  ;  if  she  still 
follow  Canadian  precedent,  she  will  provide  ex- 
pense money  for  each  of  the  four  Home  Rule 
kingdoms  by  means  of  subsidies.  But  the  fact 
that  Great  Britain  joins  and  completes  the  auto- 
nomy circle  must  not  give  her  any  more  licence 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  other 
autonomous  Units  than  she  now  possesses:  even 
then4  should  be  a  true  Imperial  Parlia- 
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menf  containing  representatives  from  every  part 
of  the  Empire  in  their  just  proportion,  there 
must  not  be  a  tax  levy  upon  the  Dominions 
originating  in  Westminster  ;  nor  must  there  be 
a  tax  levy  upon  Westminster  originating  in  the 
Dominions.  The  formation  of  a  tariff  union  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  at  the  present  time — it 
may  be  that  it  is  for  all  time.  But  why  should 
not  the  Dominion  method  of  granting  subsidies 
to  the  Provinces  be  REVERSED  for  Imperial  pur- 
poses ?  Each  Dominion  Parliament  collects  its 
own  national  revenue  and  redistributes  a  portion 
among  its  provincial  parliaments  :  if  one  except 
the  c  tribute  '  criers,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
anything  very  vicious  in  suggesting  that  each 
Dominion  Parliament  should  grant  a  subsidy  out 
of  its  revenue  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  This 
cannot  convey  the  slightest  suggestion  of  taxa- 
tion or  compulsion  ;  it  at  once  gets  away  from 
the  hugely  involved  subject  of  tariffs  ;  and,  should 
a  tariff  union  ever  be  possible,  the  Dominion 
revenues  under  it  derived  for  Imperial  purposes 
might  very  well  be  paid  into  an  Imperial  Subsidy 
Fund  out  of  which  to  pay  Imperial  Subsidies. 
Under  Imperial  Home  Rule  the  Dominion  Im- 
perial representatives  will  be  quite  able  to  see 
how  these  subsidies  are  spent,  arid,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  future  books,  it  will  be  shown  how 
these  Dominion  subsidies  may  bo  earmarked  for 
a  very  definite  Imperial  purpose. 
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No  greater  test  can  be  applied  to  a  civilian's 
patriotism  than  that  through  which  he  may  lose 
some  money.  Such  an  assertion  will  not  be  very 
pleasing  to  petulant  peace  philosophers  :  but  let 
them  stop  boasting  of  a  million  men  springing 
to  arms  over  night ;  and  let  them  interrupt  their 
money-making  peace  by  joining  a  team  in  the 
next  house-to-house  canvass  for  some  patriotic 
fund — among  the  open-handed  they  will  find  the 
meanly  avaricious.  To  the  workers  in  such 
teams,  it  is  common  knowledge,  that  the  same 
men  subscribe  each  time,  and  the  same  men 
evade — the  '  tight-wads  '  escape.  Since  Imperial 
Unity  first  was  mooted,  it  has  been  the  victim  of 
the  '  tight-wad  '  :  the  principle  of  an  eye  for  an 
eye  has  quite  overshadowed  generosity  of  mind, 
unselfishness  of  nature,  nobleness  of  toleration. 
The  question  of  Imperial  Money-Support  cannot 
be  approached  as  did  Shylock  to  Antonio,  and  no 
self-respecting  Dominion  ought  to  allow  itself  to 
be  suspected  of  making  Great  Britain  another 
Antonio,  nor  yet  of  emulating  Shylock.  Still, 
because  everybody  concerned  will  have  to  pay 
good  money  to  support  Imperial  Unity,  it  is, 
aside  from  offering  one's  life,  the  greatest  test 
that  can  be  applied  to  one's  patriotism  :  for,  for 
every  one  Dominion  man  who  must  pay,  there 
are  three  British  men  who  must  pay.  Some 
things  worth  having  are  worth  their  price  :  others 
are  ch<*;ip  ;ind  nasty — whether  is  Imperial  Unity? 

N 
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(3)  College  of  Legislation 

In  this  heading,  the  literary  licence  has  been 
taken  to  give  a  new  name  to  the  machinery  now 
in  existence  for  making  Acts  of  Parliament.  This 
machinery  is  of  two  kinds — official  and  unofficial. 
The  official  machinery  is  composed  of  the  parlia- 
mentary staff  of  law  clerks,  the  King's  printer,  etc., 
and  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Government, 
i.e.  the  party  in  power.  The  unofficial  machinery 
is  composed  of  a  small  number  of  men  who  have 
absolutely  no  official  standing,  but  who  seem  to 
have  the  entre  almost  everywhere  around  a 
Parliament  building.  They  are  under  no  control, 
but  they  know  everybody  from  the  janitors  to 
the  Cabinet  ministers ;  they  are  exceedingly 
clever,  well  read  and  well  educated ;  they  are 
authorities  on  parliamentary  forms  and  pro- 
cedure ;  they  have  a  wonderful  memory,  usually 
combined  with  a  wonderful  capacity  for  strong 
drink,  under  which  their  talents  lie  buried  at 
intervals  ;  to  the  private  member,  floundering  in 
the  wilderness  of  independent  legislation,  they  are 
a  godsend. 

Of  the  670  members  in  the  British  Commons, 
and  the  two  hundred,  more  or  less,  members  of 
any  of  the  Dominion  Commons,  there  is  no  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  a  huge  proportion  is  submerged. 
Gathered  together  in  the  legislative  centre,  a 
member  finds  himself  one  in  a  crowd  of  several 
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hundred  ;  he  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  comes  in,  goes 
out,  reads  a  speech,  keeps  quiet,  does  exactly  as 
he  is  told  by  the  party  whip.  Those  members 
who  are  '  independent '  or  '  new  party  '  are  simply 
ignored  and  left  '  up  in  the  air.' 

The  mastery  of  the  Law  of  any  country  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  ;  it  is  difficult  enough 
when  the  law  is  completely  contained  in  one 
writing,  or  in  several  writings  ;  but  when  cus- 
toms, usages,  and  precedents  have  become  inex- 
tricably mixed  with  writings,  the  task  of  mastery 
is  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  one  man.  For 
this  reason,  no  British  lawyer  pretends  to  know 
more  of  English  law  than  that  specialty  to  which 
he  has  decided  to  devote  his  life's  work.  But 
few  practical  questions  can  be  given  definitely 
decisive  answers  (in  the  absence  of  former  experi- 
ence) without  a  search  into  numberless  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  reported  cases,  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  the  title  to  a  piece  of  property  is 
searched.  Notwithstanding  the  claims  of  modern 
correspondence  schools,  those  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  subject  know  that  it  is  hopeless 
ever  to  think  of  making  it  possible  for  every  man 
to  become  his  own  lawyer.  Yet  Democracy,  with 
supreme  disdain  for  efficiency,  will  empower  any 
man  to  make  laws  if  he  can  secure  51  per  cent, 
of  the  votes  cast  in  his  constituency.  Education 
and  ability  to  make  laws  do  not  enter  into  the 
(•<jii.it ion,  nor  does  the  primitive  necessity  to 
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provide  a  means  whereby  a  member  with  a  good 
idea  may  be  helped  to  have  his  idea  passed  upon 
by  competent,  non-partisan  authorities,  and  then 
put  into  proper  form. 

There  are  three  general  classes  of  Acts  of 
Parliament,  viz.,  Public  Bills,  Private  Bills,  and 
Money  Bills.  Money  Bills  are  always  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Government,  and  so  are  most 
of  the  Public  Bills.  The  private  member  with  a 
good  idea  usually  has  to  purchase  a  ticket  from 
the  unofficial  machinery,  and  travel  along  the 
route  of  the  Private  Bill.  At  once  he  encounters 
two  obstructions — (1)  cost,  (2)  mechanics  of  con- 
struction. Under  cost  there  is  the  expense  of 
promoting,  which  has  been  known  to  run  into 
thousands  of  dollars  ;  the  fees  exacted  by  the 
official  departments  may  run  into  several  hundred 
dollars  ;  then  there  is  the  expense  of  local  in- 
quiries, the  fees  payable  to  counsel,  the  cost  of 
preparing  plans  ;  and  finally,  the  by  no  means 
small  item  of  reporting  and  printing  the  pro- 
ceedings taking  place  day  by  day  while  the  Bill 
is  in  committee.  Under  the  mechanics  of  con- 
struction is  the  proper  and  acceptable  legal  word- 
ing and  arrangement  of  the  Bill :  the  title ;  the 
preamble  ;  the  clauses  in  proper  sequence  ;  mar- 
ginal notes  ;  references  to  precedents,  to  judicial 
decisions,  to  former  enactments,  etc.  ;  all  of 
which,  for  a  further  fee,  the  unofficial  machinery 
prepares. 
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The  only  way  for  a  private  member  to  evade 
these  obstructions  is  to  induce  the  Government 
(and  4  Government '  includes  both  parties,  for  each 
has  been  a  '  Government '  more  than  once)  to 
adopt  his  Private  Bill  as  a  Government  Bill,  when 
the  expense  is  undertaken  by  the  Government,  and 
the  mechanics  are  attended  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment law  clerks,  etc.  And  this  at  once  robs  the 
private  member  of  his  fatherhood  :  human  nature 
soon  tires  of  supplying  the  brains  to  enable 
another  to  reap  the  glory.  Every  well-balanced 
man  who  understands  a  business,  an  institution, 
or  a  condition  of  things,  knows  perfectly  well 
when  he  has  arrived  at  a  practical  solution  for  a 
difficulty,  yet  if  this  man  have  no  surplus  money, 
and  no  legal  training  in  the  mechanics  of  framing 
bills,  and  if  he  do  not  happen  to  be  a  member 
of  the  party  in  power,  his  brains  are  of  no  avail 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  he  forms  one  of 
the  great  multitude  of  '  silent  partners '  to  be 
found  in  every  parliament  in  the  Empire.  Party 
government  has  been  shown  in  various  preceding 
places  to  possess  despotic  power  ;  it  now  becomes 
apparent  how  this  party  despotism  continues 
right  into  the  statute  book.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  small  or  local  evils  go  on  for  years  unre- 
formed  ?  There  isn't  an  institution  in  existence 
tli.il  is  not  labouring  under  some  disadvantage 
which  would  require  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
remove.  But  who  is  going  to  remove  it  ?  Cer- 
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tainly  not  party  government,  because,  while  irri- 
tating, it  is  so  unimportant  that  never  a  vote 
would  be  won  by  removal ;  and  certainly  not  by 
a  private  member,  because  of  the  cost  ;  hence 
years  and  years  elapse  without  anything  being 
done. 

The  boast  is  often  heard  that  lawyers  are  the 
fathers  of  nine-tenths  of  the  laws  on  the  statute 
book.  It  is  not  an  empty  boast,  for  it  is  true ; 
and,  in  the  light  of  what  has  just  been  said,  one 
begins  to  understand  why  so  many  lawyers  are 
in  parliament,  and  why  so  many  members,  who 
are  not  lawyers,  or  who  may  not  be  orators,  are 
'  silent  partners.'  With  all  due  acknowledgment 
of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  legal  profession, 
it  is  submitted  that  the  superabundance  of 
lawyer-members  in  our  parliaments  is  a  vicious 
development.  The  most  violent  invectives  have 
been  hurled  at  the  Lords  because  so  great  a 
majority  is  of  one  class — the  landowners :  of 
equal  merit  for  invective  should  be  the  Commons, 
because  so  great  a  majority  is  also  of  one  class— 
the  lawyers.  And  more,  the  reason  for  the  in- 
contestable dogma  of  political  economy  that  the 
judiciary  must  be  kept  separate  from  the  legis- 
lative is  that  the  latter  may  make  the  laws,  whilst 
the  former  may  interpret  them  :  guided  by  this 
doctrine,  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  vicious  prin- 
ciple that  one  body  should  both  make  and  inter- 
pret laws.  Lawyers  make  nine- tenths  of  the  laws  ; 
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nobody  but  lawyers  can  possibly  become  judges  ; 
one  body  of  men,  therefore,  both  make  and 
interpret  nine-tenths  of  the  laws.  Our  laws  are 
made  by  lawyers,  administered  by  lawyers,  and, 
generally,  we  are  ever  in  the  hands  of  lawyers. 
There  is  not  much  to  complain  about  where  the 
results  have  been  satisfactory.  But  it  is  possible, 
and  definite  examples  are  known,  for  the  situa- 
tion to  be  carried  to  extremes  and  to  provoke  in 
the  public  mind  a  review  of  the  whole  matter. 

There  is  not  a  parliament  in  the  British  Empire 
that  does  not  stand  greatly  in  need  of  some 
institution  which  would  be  to  the  members  of 
parliament  something  similar  to  what  the  College 
of  Arms  is  to  the  members  of  the  nobility.  Such 
an  institution,  for  convenience  call  it  a  College 
of  Legislation,  presents  no  great  difficulty  in 
establishing,  but  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  service  it 
must  be — non-partisan  ;  free  to  the  members  of 
any  party,  and  as  free  from  fees  as  possible ;  and 
manned  by  officials  capable  of  going  into  the  pre- 
cedents, enactments,  etc.,  affecting  any  question 
that  a  member  may  wish  to  bring  up  in  the  House. 

The  great  expense  of  bringing  witnesses  from 
Scotland  has  already  been  forcibly  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  British  Commons,  and 
efforts  have  been  made  to  satisfy  Scotland  :  what 
would  be  the  expense  for  a  private  member  in  a 
future  Imperial  House,  if  it  so  happened  that 
witnesses  had  to  be  brought  from  the  Dominions  ? 
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If  such  an  institution  were  properly  established 
and  maimed,  its  explanations  and  recommenda- 
tion ought  to  ensure  the  speedy  passage  of  a 
non-contentious  Bill  through  the  House ;  and 
some  means  would  be  given  whereby  the  thousands 
of  inconsistencies  and  inequalities  could  be  re- 
moved. A  natural  development  would  be  a 
travelling  commission  under  its  auspices,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  evidence  when  necessary. 

Imagine  a  Labour  member,  who  knows  exactly 
wrhat  is  needed  to  correct  a  bad  condition  in  his 
constituency,  having  to  face  the  two  obstructions, 
cost  and  mechanics.  Nobody  is  better  qualified 
to  apply  correction  than  the  man  who  under- 
stands the  disorder.  One  does  not  ask  a  doctor 
to  draw  up  a  will,  nor  a  blacksmith  to  repair  a 
watch  ;  why  should  one  expect  a  lawyer  to  cure 
the  troubles  of  a  coal -miner,  or  a  doctor  the 
eradication  of  a  blight  among  the  crops,  or  a 
farmer  to  restore  the  stability  of  sterling  ex- 
change ?  For  how  much  longer  must  a  man  with 
a  good  idea  become  subservient  to  party  or  sink 
into  oblivion,  or  become  a  revolutionary,  before 
any  attention  is  paid  to  him  ?  But  give  to  the 
representative  of  any  party,  or  clique,  or  even 
condition  of  things,  a  body  of  men  trained  in  the 
law,  in  forms  and  procedure,  to  whom  to  go,  and 
naturally  to  discuss  and  explain  ways  and  means, 
then,  without  excitement  and  after  proper  in- 
vestigation, for  this  representative  to  receive  the 
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draft  of  a  Bill  embodying  his  ideas  for  presenta- 
tion to  parliament.  This  is  making  use  of  the 
brains  of  the  members  of  parliament ;  this  is 
giving  the  members  the  incentive  of  fatherhood, 
instead  of  herding  them  into  voting  machines. 

(4)  Loss  of  Subjects  for  Legislation  by  the 
Imperial  Commons 

References  to  this  subject  have  been  so  numerous 
i  1 1  these  pages  that  repetition  may  become  irksome. 
But  so  great  has  been  the  confusion  of  Federal 
ideas  in  connection  with  this  question,  that  these 
isolated  references  must  be  gathered  into  a 
definite  summary. 

Accepting  without  question  the  model  of 
ancient  empires,  the  British  Government  in 
course  of  time  saw  the  necessity  for  casting  that 
colonial  model  adrift,  and,  in  Great  Britain,  there 
it  stopped.  This  disintegrative  process  of  stand- 
ing still  has  been  checked  by  the  individual  enter- 
prise of  certain  British  men  '  hanging  huge  stones 
around  reluctant  necks.'  The  American  Revolu- 
tion originated  a  transitional  period,  out  of  which 
Lord  Durham  succeeded  in  striking  the  roots  of 
a  future  Britannic  Unity  in  Canada,  and  from 
this  has  grown  the  Dominion  Tree.  We  are  still 
in  a  state  of  transition;  movement  and  growth 
have  gone  steadily  forward  in  the  Dominions 
alone  ;  stagnation  in  Great  Britain,  until  the 
Right  Honourable  Joseph  Chamberlain  sacrificed 
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his  life  in  the  effort  to  strike  the  roots  home  in 
the  Motherland.  The  pity  is  that  such  magnifi- 
cent foresight  had  to  be  sacrificed — and  to  what  ? 
To  nothing  more  elevating  than  party  politics, 
the  pocket>book,  and  the  working  man's  belly— 
Country?  Nation?  Empire?  No.  They  weren't 
worth  the  trouble. 

The  whole  argument  as  to  the  loss  of  subjects 
for  legislation  revolves  around  the  idea  that  Lord 
Durham's  suggestions,  as  worked  out  in  the 
Canadian  system,  has  produced  a  system  of  true 
Federalism,  and  that  an  Imperial  system  must  not 
only  be  an  abject  copy,  but  also  that  it  must  be 
a  Federal  copy.  Hence,  that  in  any  reorganisa- 
tion there  would  have  to  be  erected  six  parlia- 
ments in  Great  Britain,  divided  into  three  groups, 
as  follows  : — (1)  One  Imperial  Parliament  con- 
sisting of  the  present  Lords  and  Commons  with 
Dominion  members  for  the  whole  Empire  ;  (2)  one 
Federal  National  Parliament  corresponding  to  the 
Canadian  Dominion  Parliament  at  Ottawa  for  the 
four  kingdoms ;  (3)  four  separate  parliaments 
corresponding  to  the  Canadian  Provincial  Parlia- 
ments for  the  four  kingdoms. 

But  is  there  any  necessity  to  provide  a  Federal 
National  Parliament  as  under  number  (2)  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  ?  If  parliament  number  (2) 
be  eliminated,  then  clearly  parliament  number  (1) 
becomes,  or  rather  remains,  both  Imperial  for  the 
Empire  and  National  for  the  British  Isles.  For 
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if  it  were  not  so,  then  just  as  clearly  there  arises 
the  prospect  of  the  British  Isles  containing,  as 
under  section  number  (3),  four  separate  parlia- 
ments, with  power  to  make  four  separate  customs 
i.-iriffs,  four  separate  postal  services,  and  so  forth 
down  the  list.  But  if  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
number  (1),  retain  national  functions,  then  the 
dilemma  arises  that  its  Dominion  members  will 
have  a  vote  and  voice  for  or  against  the  national 
concerns  of  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain. 
Manifestly,  here  is  a  vital  objection  which,  on 
the  face  of  it,  ensures  failure  for  a  combination  of 
imperial  and  national  matters  in  one  parliament. 

Perhaps  such  a  weighty  objection  may  be 
shown  to  be  adapted  for  recovering  an  adverse 
balance,  if  one  may  have  recourse  to  the  tradi- 
tional British  policy  of  never  altering  a  working 
arrangement,  however  illogical,  as  long  as  it  in 
fact  works.  In  a  minor  degree,  the  principle  of 
concurrence  and  the  trait  called  tolerance  may 
be  a  help  in  unravelling  the  perplexity.  It  would 
be  well  to  seize  hold  of  the  word  '  illogical '  and 
of  the  query  '  will  it  work  ?  '  for,  in  the  succeeding 
sub-section  (5),  this  British  policy  will  again  come 
forcibly  into  play. 

The  affairs  which  any  National  Parliament  must 
administer  might  be  divided  roughly  into  four 
pjirts — Commercial,  Reformatory,  Constitutional, 
arid  International.  As  briefly  as  possible,  we 
must  see  whether,  in  an  Imperial  Parliament, 
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these  four  parts  would  be  so  mischievously  illogical 
that  they  could  not  be*  made  to  work.  As  to 
International  affairs,  all  are  agreed  that  they  are 
essentially  Imperial,  therefore  they  may  be  dis- 
missed with  the  dogmatic  assertion  that  they  will 
work. 

As  to  Constitutional  affairs,  the  danger-line  is 
appreciably   nearer.     It    is    submitted,    however, 
that  the  British  Constitution  should  not  be,  and, 
as  a  fact,  it  is  not,  a  possession  peculiar  to  the 
people  of  the  British  Isles  :    it  is  Britannic,  for 
it  is  just  as  much  the  foundation  of  the  Dominions 
as   of   Great   Britain.     Surely,    then,   no   British 
National  partisan  party  ought  to  have  the  ex- 
clusive and  despotic  power  to  make  or  to  unmake 
it.     If   a   British  party   seek  to  lay  the  violent 
hands  of  revolution  upon  any  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Dominions  should  have  the  privilege 
of    at    least    saying    yea    or    nay.     Two    drastic 
changes  in  the  Constitution  have,  in  recent  years, 
been  made  :    one,  affecting  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion in  the  Coronation  Oath,  the  other,  the  veto 
of  the  House  of  Lords.     Without  entering  into 
the    quarrel   of    the   justice    or   injustice    of   the 
question,  these  facts  remain  :    that  the  veto  of 
the    House    of    Lords    was    passed    through    the 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  temporary  majority  of 
one  party  in  Great  Britain  ;    that  this  temporary 
majority  held  its  place-power  on  the  suffrance  of 
a  minority  '  balance  of  power  ' — the  Irish  and  the 
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British  Labour  vote  ;  and  that  here  was  a  funda- 
mental institution  emasculated  by  means  of  the 
bitter  blindness  of  partisan  party  conflict,  designed 
to  meet  nothing  but  local  British  party  needs, 
and  with  never  a  thought,  nor  a  care,  as  to  what 
effect  it  might  have  upon  the  Dominions  or  the 
world  at  large.  British  politicians,  and  perhaps 
more  particularly  British  women,  in  their  casual 
meetings  with  peoples  from  the  Dominions  must 
'  Christian  Science  '  themselves  out  of  their  self- 
sufficient  air  of  superiority,  and  very  soon  they 
must  face  this  question :  Are  the  Overseas 
Dominions  of  sufficient  importance  that,  here- 
after, their  peoples  shall  be  met  "on  a  footing  of 
equality,  whether  in  an  apartment-house,  an  hotel, 
or  an  office  of  government ;  and  that  no  drastic 
change  in  the  supreme  government  of  the  Empire 
can  again  take  place  without  their  being  con- 
sulted and  their  interests  studied  ?  No  one  act 
of  a  private  individual  has  done  greater  harm  to 
Imperial  Unity  than  the  all-too-prevalent  attitude 
of  the  individual  Britisher,  that  a  Dominion  con- 
tains '  persons  who  are  only  Colonials.'  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  easiest  and  most  workable 
way  out  is  :  that  common-sense-tolerance  ought 
to  enable  the  individual  Britisher  to  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
individuals  of  the  Dominions  ;  and  that,  here- 
after, all  Constitutional  questions  shall  be  within 
the  competence  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  in 
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which  the  Dominions  are  represented.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  such  determinations  would 
make  it  work,  and,  as  long  as  it  works,  logic  may 
look  after  itself  in  the  matter  of  a  conflict  with 
National  British  affairs. 

As  to  Reformatory  affairs,  now  we  are  well 
within  the  danger  zone.  But  it  has  been  iterated 
and  reiterated  in  this  book — for  by  that  method 
only  can  people  be  made  to  understand  :  and, 
if  popular  Imperial  Government  is  to  be  a  reality, 
it  is  essential  that  the  people  should  understand 
what  is  being  attempted  in  their  behalf — that 
every  subject  of  reform  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  given  over  to  the  parliaments  of  the 
four  kingdoms.  As  a  matter  of  'making  it  work,' 
an  inventory  of  present  and  possible  future 
British  reforms  ought  to  be  made,  and,  in  the 
process  of  devolution,  that  inventory  ought  to 
be  divided  into  the  four  parts  and  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  parliaments  of  the  respective 
kingdoms.  There  is  no  better  example  than  that 
of  '  Prohibition  of  strong  drink,'  as  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Canada  and  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  moment.  It  has  often  been  said  that,  if 
a  revolution  ever  came  upon  Great  Britain,  it 
would  be  over  the  adoption  of  conscription  or 
the  abolition  of  strong  drink.  One  can  conceive 
that,  since  conscription  may  force  a  man  to  lose 
his  life  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  it  is  a  valid 
reason  for  threatening  revolution  :  but  when  the 
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same  threat  is  utilised  to  give  effect  to  a  disin- 
clination to  accept  the  compulsory  control  of  a 
vicious  appetite,  the  losing  of  one's  life  through 
an  enemy  bullet  having  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
some  means  ought  to  be  taken  against  the  source 
giving  power  to  such  a  threat.  To  help  win  the 
fight  for  freedom,  the  British  man  has  allowed 
his  personal  liberty  and  ability  to  evade  sudden 
death  to  be  taken  from  him  :  with  the  enemy 
scarcely  half  beaten,  the  British  man  still  clings 
to  the  creeping  paralysis  of  the  social  vice  of 
strong  drink,  after  his  Allies,  the  French,  have 
given  up  absinthe,  and  the  Russian,  vodka.  The 
Dominions  are  more  than  his  Ally,  but  even  so, 
prohibition  in  Great  Britain  is  none  of  the  busi- 
ness of  any  of  the  Dominions  until  the  British 
drunkard  threatens  to  blow  the  Empire  to  the 
devil  over  it,  then  the  Dominions'  drunkard 
should  at  least  have  a  share  in  the  grand  blow-up. 
Conscription  is  a  subject  which  must  be  applied 
country-wide,  whatever  the  system  of  govern- 
ment may  be.  But  prohibition,  while  it  cannot 
be  fully  effective  unless  it  be  country-wide,  is  a 
subject  which  is  capable  of  being  enforced  over 
a  section  of  a  country,  thereby  achieving  a  portion 
of  effectiveness — if  the  system  of  government 
enables  such  piecemeal  legislation.  The  British 
Unitarian  System  is  the  source  from  which  the 
threats  over  such  questions  receive  their  power  : 
devolution  of  such  questions  averts  revolution. 
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The  whole  history  of  prohibition  in  Canada  is 
one  of  piecemeal  legislation — Ontario  and  all  the 
provinces  to  the  west  have  prohibition,  Quebec 
and  all  the  provinces  to  the  east  have  not  pro- 
hibition. In  this  matter  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment raised  not  a  finger,  and  a  Canadian  would 
suspect  insanity  if  a  man  threatened  revolution 
over  it ;  for  it  was  a  provincial  matter,  each 
province  deciding  for  itself.  And  if  prohibition 
become  country-wide,  it  will  be  through  the  nine 
provinces  enacting  it  within  their  own  borders 
first,  after  which  the  Dominion  Government  may 
step  in  and  consolidate  it.  Once  again  does  this 
example  show  the  excessive  power  over  Imperial 
affairs  which  the  British  system  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  elector,  and  withholds  from 
the  Dominion  elector.  There  is  no  reason  in 
sight  why  such  questions  as  education,  land 
reform,  licensing,  prohibition,  inland  fisheries, 
lunacy,  public  health,  etc.,  should  not  be  re- 
moved from  an  Imperial  Parliament  to  each  of 
the  kingdom's  parliaments,  which,  when  done, 
prevents  the  Dominions  from  interfering  in  such 
local  concerns.  Hence,  Home  Rifle  All  Round, 
in  these  Reformatory  affairs,  gives  invaluable  aid 
to  the  British  policy  of  '  will  it  work  ?  ' 

As  to  Commercial  affairs,  here  is  danger  upon 
all  sides.  Those  affairs  which  a  National  Govern- 
ment must  administer  are  —  tariffs,  taxation  ; 
communication  such  as  postal,  wireless,  cables, 
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canals,  railways,  and  ocean  services  ;  trade  and 
commerce  ;  banking  ;  copyright  and  patents  ; 
ports,  docks,  and  navigation  authority ;  etc. 
This  list  is  incomplete,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  tariffs  and  taxation,  is  there  any  subject  which 
would  be  vitiated  by  the  vote  and  voice  of 
Dominion  members  ?  These  are  subjects  upon 
which  the  tolerance  of  the  British  man  and  the 
good  sense  of  the  Dominion  man  could  be  dis- 
played. But  in  addition,  upon  many  of  these 
subjects  the  Dominions  have  gained  much  ex- 
perience which  the  British  have  not ;  for  instance : 
long-distance-interior  banking,  hospitals,  dental 
quacks,  regulation  of  railway  traffic,  and  Boards 
of  Conciliation  for  averting  strikes  and  lock-outs. 
Upon  such  questions  the  Dominions  could  con- 
tribute some  assistance  of  real  worth.  But  let 
us  consider  an  imaginary  sequence  of  events  in 
an  Imperial-National  Parliament  at  Westminster. 
Suppose  that  the  Canadian  members  agitated  and 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  secure  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  postal  rate  to  Canada  upon  British 
magazines  and  papers  in  order  to  supplant  the 
American  invasion  of  that  field ;  and  that  a 
natural  sequence  would  be  that  from  it  would 
come  the  demand  for  a  faster,  and  a  subsidised, 
ocean  service  between  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  and  Great  Britain  ;  from  which,  that  a 
final  demand  would  be  the  completion  of  the 
All-R<>d  fable  in  a  rational,  strategic  manner. 

o 
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Such  a  sequence  of  events  may  be  interference, 
but  are  they  not  most  decidedly  more  of  an  Im- 
perial concern  than  of  a  National  British  concern  ? 
and,  are  they  not  of  the  kind  of  which  the  British 
people  in  their  parliament  stand  greatly  in  need  ? 
Surely  it  is  constructive  interference  rather  than 
that  of  a  meddler,  particularly  when  the  meddler 
stands  ready  to  bear  his  fair  share  of  the  expense. 
The  intervention,  however,  of  that  unfortunate 
word — expense — -piles  up  another  difficulty  :  how 
is  an  Imperial  Parliament  to  bind  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  for  their  share  of  the  expense  and 
avoid  overriding  the  Dominion  Governments  as 
to  binding  the  Dominion  peoples  in  their  shares 
of  the  expense  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  be  im- 
possible that  recourse  might  be  taken  to  the 
principle  of  concurrence.  In  Chapter  in.  it  was 
shown  that,  by  means  of  concurrence,  the  transi- 
tion from  a  British  Parliament  to  an  Imperial 
Parliament  could  be  effected  without  destroying 
the  elasticity  of  the  British  Constitution.  In  all 
instances,  therefore,  where  a  portion  of  expense 
money  must  be  found  by  each  Dominion  and 
Great  Britain  as  a  result  of  an  Imperial  enact- 
ment, there  should  not  be  any  insuperable  reason 
why  such  Act,  after  it  has  been  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  should  not  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  such  time  as  it  can  be  referred  to 
the  Parliament  of  each  Dominion  for  concurrence. 
By  such  procedure,  each  Dominion,  through  its 
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o\\n  Parliament,  may  bind  its  people,  or,  by  the 
refusal  to  concur,  may  assert  its  disapproval. 
And  such  procedure  finds  a  precedent  in  Canadian 
Criminal  Law  practice — the  Dominion  Parliament 
makes  the  criminal  laws,  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ments administer  them  :  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment cannot  bind  the  Provincial  Attorneys- 
General  to  any  action  whatever.  Thus,  in  this 
class  of  national  commercial  questions,  a  way  can 
be  found  to  make  it  work. 

And  now,  of  Commercial  affairs,  come  the  two 
subjects  of  tariffs  and  taxation.  In  their  relation 
to  the  argument  now  under  view,  there  is  no 
method  of  dealing  with  these  two  questions  except 
by  that  of  deductive  analysis.  In  Table  IX.  the 
Dominion  membership  in  an  Imperial  Commons 
was  given  as  145,  and  the  British  membership 
as  452.  As  a  '  balance  of  power,'  the  Dominion 
members  could  become  very  powerful — but  would 
they,  or  is  it  probable  ?  If  they  do  not,  '  British 
Ascendancy  '  is  seen  at  a  glance,  that  is,  if  the 
British  elements  unite  against  the  Dominion 
elements — again,  would  they,  or  is  it  probable  ? 
The  probability  regarding  the  cleavage  of  the 
British  Imperial  members  may  be  fairly  safely 
stated  that  it  will  remain  as  it  now  is  :  for  it  is 
a  fact,  that  the  '  spirit  of  party  '  holds  a  man  to 
his  party  even  after  his  party  ideals  have  been 
attained,  or  after  his  party  has  been  obliterated. 
It  may  also  h<-  accepted  as  a  quality  common 
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to  both  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  that, 
for  Imperial  purposes,  the  principle  of  electing 
the  '  best  man  '  would  be  more  generally  adopted, 
and  that,  in  the  beginning,  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable relaxation  of  the  '  party  spirit '  :  for 
there  would  be  the  novelty,  especially  in  the 
Dominions,  of  electing  members  for  Westminster 
combined  with  the  lack  of  any  definite  grievance 
upon  which  to  work  up  party  animosity.  The 
whole  Empire  would  be  more  or  less  in  the  ex- 
pectant mood  of  '  wait  and  see.'  But  it  would  not 
be  a  safe  deduction  to  assume  that  such  a  mood 
would  last  very  long.  The  disturbing  element 
is  the  Dominion  members ;  what  they  would  or 
would  not  do  is  guess-work,  and  the  only  way  to 
make  an  intelligent  guess  is  to  analyse  the  party 
politics  of  the  Dominions.  In  the  following  brief 
analysis,  deductions  will  be  mainly  confined  to  the 
question  of  free  trade  versus  tariff  reform. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  so  young  that, 
before  the  war,  the  political  parties  had  hardly 
had  time  to  form  a  definite  cleavage.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  was  the  Country-folk  versus  the  Town- 
folk,  with  Natal  holding  more  or  less  aloof.  The 
government  was  mainly  Dutch  South  Africans  ; 
it  was  called  the  South  African  National  Party  ; 
and  it  received  much  of  its  support  from  the 
country  districts  and  from  Labour.  Before  uni- 
fication, the  Country  party  was  called  in  the 
separate  states — The  Bond,  Het  Volk,  and  Uivie. 
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The  Opposition  was  mainly  British  South  Africans; 
it  was  called  the  Unionist  Party  ;  and  it  received 
much  of  its  support  from  the  towns.  Before 
unification  this  party  was  known  as  the  Progres- 
sives in  the  states.  The  Unionists  were  also 
charged  by  Labour  as  being  Capitalist.  Since 
the  war,  the  loyal  section  of  the  South  African 
National  Party,  under  General  Botha,  is  now 
known  as  the  South  African  Party,  to  whom,  in 
loyalty  to  the  British  Crown,  are  united  the 
Unionist  and  the  Labour  parties ;  whilst  the 
Nationalist  Party  (27  members  out  of  130  in 
parliament)  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  rebellion 
and  call  it  an  '  armed  protest.'  In  common  with 
every  other  young  country  which  the  world  has 
ever  known,  South  Africa  is  mainly  protectionist, 
but  there  is  no  fierce  animosity  between  the 
parties  as  regards  free  trade  and  protection,  nor 
is  there  any  division  such  as  that  between  Liberal 
and  Conservative  in  Great  Britain.  Hence,  it  is 
a  fair  presumption  to  say  that  the  13  South 
African  Imperial  members  would  be  more  open 
to  persuasion  than  would  be  the  members  from 
any  of  the  other  Dominions.  This,  then,  is  a 
fair  game,  and  no  party  in  Great  Britain  should 
object,  unless  they  be  poor  sportsmen. 

In  New  Zealand,  the  parties  have  been  described 
as  being  two  in  parliament  and  four  in  the 
electorate.  In  Great  Britain,  and  especially  in 
Canada,  a  Reform  party  is  a  name  synonymous 
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with  the  name  Liberal  party ;  but  in  New 
Zealand  the  Reform  party  is  a  distinct  party 
bearing  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  Conservative 
party  in  Great  Britain,  while  the  Liberal  party 
bears  a  similarly  faint  resemblance  to  the  Liberal 
party  in  Great  Britain.  These  are  the  two  parlia- 
mentary parties  ;  there  is  no  clear  demarcation 
between  them  in  their  policies,  except  upon  the 
most  internal  parochial  questions  ;  and  they  both 
are  high  protectionist  in  tariffs  against  the  world— 
the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  being  included. 
The  other  two  parties,  in  the  electorate,  are 
Trades  Union  Labour,  who  believe  in  thorough- 
going socialism,  and  the  out-and-out  Revolution- 
ists. Up  to  the  general  election  of  1911,  the 
Liberal  and  Labour  parties  had  worked  together 
more  or  less  closely,  as  against  the  Reform  party, 
for  twenty  years,  during  which  time  the  Liberal 
party  had  held  power.  Since  then  the  Reform 
party  has  enjoyed  a  precarious  lease  of  power. 
Necessarily,  within  the  compass  of  one  para- 
graph, a  description  of  a  political  situation  must 
ignore  everything  in  the  shape  of  cross-currents 
and  remain  confined  to  generalities.  But  the 
description  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  warrant  the 
speculation  that  the  10  Imperial  members  from 
New  Zealand  would  ally  themselves  in  an  Imperial 
Parliament  with  the  British  Liberals,  Radicals, 
Labour,  and  Socialists  in  everything  but,  perhaps, 
free  trade. 
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In  Australia  there  are  three  parties — Labour, 
Liberal,  and  Conservative.  But,  as  in  New 
Zealand,  so  mixed  is  the  political  situation  by 
reason  of  the  broad  division  of  those  who  are  for 
Labour  and  those  who  are  against  Labour,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  real  relative 
strength  of  the  three  parties.  The  Liberals  are 
progressives,  essentially  democratic,  and  share 
many  of  Labour's  ideals ;  but  they  are  non- 
socialist  arid  mainly  protectionist  as  to  tariff. 
The  Liberals  include  many  who,  in  Great  Britain, 
would  be  classed  in  both  the  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative columns.  The  Conservatives  are  largely 
free-traders  and  militaiitly  opposed  to  socialism. 
The  Labour  party  is  essentially  socialist,  most, 
but  not  all,  are  protectionist  in  tariff  matters, 
and  all  are  in  industrial  affairs.  But  Labour  is 
not  what  it  is  usually  understood  to  be.  Except 
for  a  body  of  extremists  (small  in  some  districts 
and  larger  in  others),  it  is  socialist  of  the  collective 
ownership  type,  it  is  trades  unionist,  and  it  is 
the  small  farmer.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world 
is  the  small  farmer  an  important  part  of  a  Labour 
party.  The  small  farmer  here  means  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  pastoral  interests  such  as  are 
found  in  Queensland  and  Western  Australia,  but 
not  those  of  agricultural  interests  such  as  are 
found  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania.  This  peculi- 
arity dates  back  to  the  fight  for  land.  The 
"  selectors  '  were  a  landless  majority  who  fought 
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the  c  squatters.'  The  '  squatters  '  were  men  who, 
in  the  early  days,  took  their  flocks  far  afield  and 
took  possession  of  the  land  that  best  suited  them 
without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  either  fence 
or  title.  Eventually,  the  '  selectors '  won  the 
fight  to  dispossess  the  '  squatters ' ;  they  were  then 
small  farmers  and  became  largely  wool-shearers. 
Upon  organisation  into  a  trades  union,  they 
emerged  as  one  of  the  strongest  unions  in  Australia. 
Would  not,  therefore,  the  45  Imperial  members 
from  Australia  subdivide  among  and  ally  them- 
selves with  the  parties  in  Great  Britain,  as  was 
the  presumption  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  ? 
But  there  would  be  this  difference :  that  the 
British  Conservative  party  would  receive  a  greater 
share  of  supporters,  and  more  supporters  of  Free 
Trade  might  be  expected  than  from  New  Zealand. 
Finally,  Canada  ;  here  there  is  not  the  con- 
fusion of  names  and  subdivisions  of  parties. 
There  is  not  any  definite  political  party  called 
Radical,  Labour,  or  Socialist.  There  are  only 
two  great  parties,  Conservative  and  Liberal,  and 
they  mean  the  same  as  those  two  parties  do  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Liberal  believes  in  Free 
Trade  and  has  been  forced  to  practise  Protection 
for  revenue  only  :  the  Conservative  began  with 
High  Protection  and  has  reduced  it  to  Protection 
for  revenue  only,  but  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
Free  Trade.  The  Liberal  party  has  always  consti- 
tuted itself  the  special  protagonist  of  Progress 
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and  protector  of  Labour;  while  the  Conservative 
party  has  been  responsible  for  some  even  more 
progressive  pieces  of  legislation  than  the  Liberal 
party  ever  contemplated.  There  cannot  be  any 
doubt  but  that  the  75  Canadian  Imperial  members 
would  divide,  in  an  Imperial  Parliament,  Con- 
servative to  Conservative,  and  Liberal  to  Liberal. 
From  this  rough  and  rapid  analysis,  is  it  an 
untenable  deduction  to  say  that,  saving  perhaps 
Tariff  Reform,  the  145  Dominion  members  in  an 
Imperial  Parliament  would  be  found  supporting 
that  party  nearest  which,  at  home,  they  sup- 
ported ?  And  that,  therefore,  the  party  status 
quo  affecting  what  may  be  left  of  National  British 
questions  within  an  Imperial  Parliament  would 
not  be  materially  affected  by  the  vote  and  voice 
of  Dominion  members.  The  '  legal  mind '  at 
once  retorts — suppositions  based  upon  probabili- 
ties, not  facts.  It  is  relief  from  the  incubus  of 
the  '  legal  mind  '  of  which  we  stand  greatly  in 
need — the  mind  that,  to-day,  can  argue  with 
heart  and  soul  that  '  right '  is  '  wrong,'  and  to- 
morrow, with  equal  fervour,  that  '  wrong '  is 
k  right.'  We  are  not  striding  for  perfection,  only 
to  discover  some  means  or  method  which  will 
'  make  it  work,'  and  in  this  we  have  the  authority 
of  ancient  British  policy.  In  the  struggle  for 
life,  evolution  works  its  will  under  the  power  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest :  how  shall  we  evolve 
anything  out  of  words,  words,  and  more  words  ? 
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Do  something  !  Make  some  move  !  Even  though 
errors  creep  in,  and  logic  forbid,  the  deciding 
element  remains  in  '  will  it  work  ?  ' 

Such  questions  as  Free  Trade  and  Tariff  Reform 
are  those  of  National  British  policy,  which  are 
intensely  interesting  and  important  to  the  whole 
Empire,  and,  to  that  extent,  they  possess  more 
than  a  flavour  of  Imperial  moment,  even  though 
they  are  a  means  for,  or  against,  imposing  in- 
direct taxation  upon  the  British  people.  Toler- 
ance, as  between  individuals,  can  do  much  ;  con- 
currence, as  between  governments,  can  do  more  ; 
but  taxation,  such  as  income  or  death  dues,  hits 
the  National  pocket-book  so  directly  that  it  is  a 
stone  wall. 

In  the  multitude  of  '  ifs '  and  '  ands,'  sight 
seems  to  have  been  lost  of  these  two  facts  :  that 
even  taxation  may  be  divided  into  parts  dependent 
upon  the  objects  the  furtherance  of  which  does, 
or  does  not,  promote  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire  ; 
and  that  the  British  Parliament  has  for  years 
placed  itself  upon  record  as  giving,  and  as  being 
willing  to  continue  to  give,  to  the  Irish  people 
an  unwarranted  vote  and  voice  upon  English, 
Scottish,  and  Welsh  taxation  matters.  Conse- 
quently, would  it  be  stretching  one's  credulity  too 
much  to  say  that  certain  subjects  for  taxation 
affect  the  outside — the  foreigner  ;  and  that  cer- 
tain others  affect  the  inside — the  national  people  ? 
And  could  not,  therefore,  some  plan  be  contrived 
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whereby  questions  of  taxation  coming  before  an 
Imperial  Parliament  should  be  divided  into  Im- 
perial and  National,  with  the  Dominion  members 
being  debarred  from  voting  upon  purely  national 
British  taxation  matters  ? 

Furthermore,  sight  has  become  myopic  upon 
the  fact  that  the  British  political  institution  is 
marvellously  adapted  for  the  process  of  evolution, 
but  evolution  cannot  come  unless  somebody 
starts  something,  or  until  changed  conditions 
start  something :  and  he  who  would  eagerly 
ignore  the  diverse  and  manifold  changes  of 
growth  shall  not  thereby  secure  himself  against 
the  full  payment  of  the  inevitable  penalty. 

Some  sixty  years  ago  the  originators  of  the 
School  of  Manchester  turned  Protection  into  Free 
Trade  :  they  started  something.  And  they  began 
upon  this  foundation  :  an  exceedingly  wealthy, 
nay.  practically  '  only  wealthy '  nation ;  the 
possession  of  a  ccfmplete  command  of  the  seas  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  possession  of  an  '  only 
great '  Colonial  Empire,  with  which  to  trade 
irrespective  of  foreign  powers ;  without  the 
aggressive  competition  of  foreign  powers  of  equal 
wealth,  or  second  or  third  only  in  wealth  ;  and 
without  an  overwhelming  public  debt.  Contrast 
the  position  in,  say,  1920.  The  once  '  only 
wealthy  '  nation  reduced  to  an  equality  with  one 
or  two — possibly  to  second  or  third  place,  and 
overwhelmed  by  probably  the  hugest  public  debt 
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the  world  has  seen  ;  the  once  complete  command 
of  the  seas  divided  by  the  growth  of  the  modern 
navies  of  twelve  great  nations  ;  the  once  '  only 
great '  Colonial  Empire  reduced  by  reason  of  the 
formation  out  of  it  of  four  huge  Dominions  which 
are  as  foreign  nations  in  trade  matters,  and  which, 
in  their  proportion,  will  be  even  heavier  in  debt 
than  the  Mother  Country  ;  foreign  powers  stronger 
in  their  competition  than  ever — the  United  States, 
Japan,  Brazil,  Argentine,  and  even  the  small 
neutrals  becoming  greater  competitive  factors 
because  of  sudden  wealth  ;  and  to  say  nothing  of 
the  schemes  that  the  Germanic  Alliance  may  have 
maturing. 

The  '  die-hards'  '  anticipating  reply,  that  Tariff 
Reform,  as  a  solution,  is  backward  evolution,  is 
not  sufficiently  crushing.  It  is  a  fifty-fifty  argu- 
ment, for,  for  fifty  '  die-hards  '  who  denounce  it 
as  backward,  fifty  others  may  be  found  who 
acclaim  it  as  forward.  The  open-minded  man, 
who  is  only  seeking  a  workable  way  out,  knows 
very  well  that  huge  taxes  have  got  to  be  raised 
upon  something  from  somewhere  ;  that  help  will 
have  to  be  extended  to  the  Dominions,  Colonies, 
and  Possessions ;  to  Belgium,  Serbia,  Monte- 
negro, Poland,  Roumania,  and,  no  doubt,  to 
Venizelist  Greece.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
any  huge  increase  can  be  got  from  income-tax 
and  other  present  taxes,  for  those  sources  are 
becoming  increasingly  sucked  dry  in  order  to 
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finance  as  much  as  possible  of  the  war  as  we  go 
along,  to  the  end  that  we  may  keep  satisfied  the 
insistent  demands  of  our  creditors.  New  sources 
for  taxation  have  got  to  be  discovered  :  where 
are  they  to  be  found  ?  There  are  just  two 
sources  :  (1)  to  place  the  whole  burden  upon 
direct  taxation  ;  (2)  to  mitigate  the  direct  taxa- 
tion burden  by  some  untapped  form  of  indirect 
taxation,  such  as  a  tax  upon  imports.  Anybody 
who  is  familiar  with  taxation  matters  knows 
how  hateful  to  the  people  is  direct  taxation,  and 
how  they  emigrate  in  shoals  to  escape  it :  there 
is,  therefore,  not  a  very  great  amount  of  fore- 
sight displayed  when  the  assertion  is  made  now, 
that  the  party  in  Great  Britain  that  endeavours 
to  make  direct  taxation  carry  the  whole,  oppres- 
sive burden,  will  find  itself  given  short  shrift— 
if  not  something  more  in  the  nature  of  4  bloody 
work.'  In  a  future  book  of  this  work — 'Pan- 
Britannic  Trade  Defence ' — the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  take  the  absurdity  out  of  the  paradox, 
that  Great  Britain  may  adopt  Protection  and 
yet  retain  much  of  her  Free  Trade. 

Naval  and  Military  Defence  have  been  con- 
ceded to  be  matters  of  Imperial  policy,  but,  to 
operate  them,  somebody  has  got  to  be  taxed. 
Tariff  Defence  is,  or  ought  to  be,  applied  against 
the  foreigner  just  as  much  as  is  Naval  Defence  : 
why  should  the  implied  resultant  taxation  force 
it  to  remain  outside  of  Imperial  strategy?  With 
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all  respect  for  the  British  man's  well-known 
ability,  he  cannot  claim  freedom  from  having 
made  many  successful  messes  of  things.  And 
since  not  a  man,  born  and  brought  up  in  Great 
Britain,  knows  anything  about  Protection  from 
having  had  actual  experience  under  it  in  the 
British  Isles  :  how  can  he  honestly  expect,  first, 
to  make  a  decision  for  or  against,  and  second,  to 
'  start  something '  in  the  shape  of  a  customs'  duty 
without  making  gross  mistakes— unless  he  have 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  others  whom  he 
can  trust  ?  And  since  not  a  man,  born  and  * 
brought  up  in  the  Dominions,  has  ever  lived 
under  anything  but  Protection,  would  it  not  be 
a  wise  combination,  if  the  advice  of  the  high 
protectionists  of  Australasia  were  tempered  by  that 
of  the  moderate  protectionist  in  Canada,  and  if 
both  were  checked  by  the  Canadian  free-trader, 
who  also  has  always  lived  under  Protection,  and 
who,  for  fifteen  years,  administered  it  ? 

Such  an  extremely  dangerous  subject  as  Tariff 
Reform  has  not  been  introduced  into  this  argu- 
ment in  order  to  disprove  Free  Trade  nor  to 
prove  Tariff  Reform.  The  sole  object  is  to  show 
that  the  Dominion  members  of  an  Imperial 
Parliament  could  give  to  the  British  members 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  gained  from  an 
actual  working  institution  ;  and  that  not  a 
fundamental  of  British  Constitutional  growth  can 
be  claimed  to  be  irremediable  to  the  changes  of 
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changed  conditions,  for,  if  it  were,  then  the 
Constitution  is  rigid  and  unalterable — which  it  is 
not.  And  if  this  aid  and  advice  from  Dominion 
members  be  an  invasion  of  the  national  field, 
illogical,  and  even  presumptuous — what  matter, 
if,  indeed,  it  be  supported  by  invitation,  by 
tradition,  and  by  precedent ;  and  if,  in  fact,  it 
makes  the  thing  work  ? 

As  a  basis  for  constructive  criticism  and 
examination  during  the  time  between  now  and 
after  the  far-away  peace,  it  is  held  that  an 
Imperial  Parliament  may  retain  both  Imperial 
and  National  functions  because  : 

1.  The    Dominion    members    of    an    Imperial 
Parliament    will    have    no    connection    whatever 
with  the  National  Parliaments  of  the  Dominions 
which  they  will  represent.     Their  vote  and  voice, 
therefore,  would  not  emanate  from,  nor  be  under 
any  control  of  any  Dominion  Parliament.    Hence, 
their   vote   and   voice   cannot   impose   upon   the 
British  people  any  taxation  emanating  from  any 
Dominion  Parliament.     And,  conversely,  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  cannot,  through  its  Dominion 
members,  impose  any  taxation  upon  the  Parlia- 
ment of  any  Dominion.     There  cannot,  therefore, 
be  any  disturbance  of  the  existing  relations  sub- 
sist ing  between  the  Parliaments  of  the  Dominions 
and  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

2.  The   present    British   Parliament  is   an   Im- 
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perial  Parliament  for  the  Empire  and  a  National 
Parliament  for  Great  Britain,  but  its  membership 
is  representative  singly  of  Great  Britain.  And 
since  it  is  proposed  to  associate  members  repre- 
sentative of  the  Dominions  in  this  Imperial 
Parliament,  whilst  yet  it  retains  its  dual  Imperial 
and  National  functions  ;  and  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  probabilities  point  to  the  align- 
ment of  Dominion  Imperial  members  upon  much 
the  same  party  lines  as  now  are  found  in  the 
British  Parliament ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
a  fair  deduction  to  say  that  the  status  quo  would 
not  be  seriously  upset,  and  that  the  145  members 
from  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  and  Newfoundland  should  be,  and  are, 
quite  as  representative  of  the  Empire  as  are  the 
452  members  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales.  Therefore,  for  the  first  time,  such 
an  Imperial  Parliament  would  be  composed  of 
Companions  of  Empire. 

3.  It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  regard  the 
Dominion  Imperial  members  as  detached,  and 
yet  as  close,  as  would  be  the  Imperial  members 
from  Ireland.  If,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  unity, 
and  concord,  a  British  Parliament  have  endured 
an  indefensible^  over-representation  of  Irish 
members  for  years,  and  if,  for  the  same  reasons, 
the  Irish  people  accept  an  unjust  under-repre- 
sentation  (65  reduced  to  42  in  the  Act  of  1912), 
there  is,  thereby,  a  precedent  established  for  the 
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admittance  of  Dominion  members  into  that  same 
British  Parliament.  The  103  Irish  members  in 
the  present  British  Commons  (and  the  proposed 
future  42)  have  a  vote  and  voice  upon  the  national 
affairs  and  taxation  of  the  people  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  One  cannot  justify  such 
a  state  of  affairs  as  being  a  good  unity  precedent 
for  Ireland,  but  a  bad  unity  precedent  for  the 
Dominions  ;  nor  is  the  precedent  vitiated  because 
party  politicians  have  succeeded  in  making  it 
produce  vicious  results.  If,  therefore,  the  liability 
of  Irish  interference  has  been  in  the  past,  and 
will  continue  to  be  in  the  future,  willingly  under- 
taken by  the  remainder  of  Great  Britain  to  secure 
local  national  British  unity,  the  securing  of  the 
unity  of  an  Empire  (by  the  same  means  due  to 
the  present  lack  of  something  better)  is  of  at  least 
equal  importance,  and  the  attendant  risks  as  well 
worth  undertaking. 

4.  The  British  Parliament  is  unique ;  it  is 
neither  truly  Imperial  nor  truly  National ;  yet 
it  is  a  '  Mother  of  Parliaments  '  in  very  truth. 
It  is  so  because  much  of  the  glory  of  the  British 
Constitution  lies  in  the  inconsistencies  and  para- 
doxes which  it  supports,  and  in  the  liberties  in 
the  way  of  innovations  which  may  be  taken  with 
it :  all  of  which  have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
come  about  in  order  to  solve  some  extremely 
difficult  problem,  and  in  spite  of  which  '  it  works.' 
Then-  was  a  time  when  the  Lords  could  interfere 
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with  money-bills,  which  now  they  cannot  do  ; 
recently  their  powers  were  so  severely  curtailed 
that  the  British  Parliament  is  well  on  the  road 
to  a  '  single-chamber  '  parliament.  A  continuous 
expansion  in  favour  of  the  Dominions  cannot  be 
any  more  serious  than  a  continuous  contraction 
against  the  Lords.  And  if  an  inventory  be  made 
of  the  subjects  for  taxation  ;  and  if  this  inventory 
be  divided  into  three  parts — (1)  distinctly  Im- 
perial, (2)  distinctly  National,  (3)  doubtful ;  and 
if  these  three  parts  be  then  reduced  to  two  parts 
by  combining  the  doubtful  with  the  Imperial : 
then  the  Imperial  members  from  the  Dominions 
might  be  given  a  vote  and  voice  upon  the  Imperial 
part,  and  they  might  be  debarred  from  the  dis- 
tinctly National  part.  To  satisfy  opponents-of- 
Empire,  let  it  be  admitted  that  such  a  solution 
for  the  taxation  difficulty  is — a  stretching  of  the 
Constitution,  illogical,  and  inconsistent ;  yet  no 
man,  not  a  partisan  and  who  really  understands 
such  matters,  can  prove  (to  his  peers  in  under- 
standing) that  it  will  not  work,  and  that  it  is 
not  supported  by  tradition  and  by  precedent. 

5.  Politics,  in  its  true  sense  and  freed  from  the 
oppression  of  partisanship,  is  the  Science  of 
Qhange.  '  Die-hards  '  and  '  last-ditchers  '  are 
quite  as  applicable  epithets  to  apply  to  many  in 
the  Commons  as  in  the  Lords  :  to  all  but  that 
class  of  person,  it  should  be  very  evident  that 
changed  conditions  demand  changed  methods  of 
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control  and  operation,  if  one-  would  evade  the 
penalty  to  be  incurred  by  political  obscurantism. 
The  whole  controversy  over  International  Law, 
whether  German  or  Allied,  with  the  United  States 
hinges  upon  the  changed  conditions  of  naval  war- 
fare. Has  the  British  Navy  adhered  blindly  to 
the  hundred-year-old  Nelson  tactics  and  strategy  ? 
It  has  not.  Wind  power  versus  steam ;  wooden 
ships  versus  steel;  on-the-water  ships  versus 
under-the-water ;  light  guns  versus  heavy  ;  black 
powder  versus  smokeless  ;  solid  shot  versus  high 
explosive  shells — all  of  these  changes  have 
brought  about  the  present-day  condition  that  the 
factor  of  endurance  in  the  ship  and  the  factor  of 
destructiveness  in  the  gun  have  changed.  And 
punishment  must  surely  follow  if  a  country  allow 
4  die-hard  '  politicians  to  impose  their  will  that 
changed  conditions  shall  be  ignored.  We  may 
trace  much,  if  not  a  great  proportion,  of  the  loss 
by  German  submarine  to  this  very  thing— 
ignoring  changed  conditions  ;  saving  always  the 
losses  due  to  the  cowardly  brutality  of  the  enemy. 
Some  time  back  the  British  people  forgot  the 
first  article  of  their  Maritime  Creed  :  '  Hands  off 
the  Navy.'  Somewhere  in  the  secret  archives  of 
Whitehall  lies  the  story  of  a  conflict  between 
Civilian  and  Expert  Direction  of  Naval  Affairs. 
The  Navy  has  been  well  in  the  van  in  pressing 
the  development  of  the  submarine;  but  the 
sin-cess  <>i  the  early  days  of  German  submarine 
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warfare,  and  its  latter-day  failure,  prove  that 
somebody,  somewhere,  in  the  Direction  of  Naval 
Affairs,  neglected  to  organise  and  to  develop 
efficient  means  for  frustrating  submarine  attacks. 
The  change  that  the  submarine  brought,  and  this 
change  was  for  years  before  1914  quite  well  recog- 
nised by  naval  experts,  was  that  it  would  be 
primarily  the  weapon  of  the  weaker  power,  and 
not  the  weapon  of  the  stronger  power.  It  follows 
inexorably,  therefore,  that  it  should  have  been 
beyond  any  civilian  argument  that  Great  Britain 
first  shouFd  have  found  and  perfected  means  to 
defeat  the  submarine,  and  then  second,  to  develop 
it  as  a  weapon  of  offence.  Much  of  our  punish- 
ment in  this  matter  is  the  penalty  for  ignoring 
changed  conditions.  Dare  any  '  die-hard  '  deny 
that  this  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  in  the 
•legislative  field  of  a  nation's  activity  ? 

6.  Until  at  least  a  reasonably  large  minority 
in  the  Empire  can  resolutely  put  away  legal  and 
partisan  quibbles  and  make  a  decision  to  uphold 
and  support  a  policy  '  to  do  a  definite  something 
first,  and  to  correct  the  indefinite  errors  as  they 
may  appear  afterward,'  the  innumerable  lessons 
derivable  from  this  war  are  being  deliberately 
ignored.  One  has  only  to  trace  the  history  of 
any  former  great  Bill,  and  to  count  the  amend- 
ments thereto,  if  one  would  realise  the  futility 
of  expecting  a  perfect  beginning.  In  the  creation 
of  any  of  the  Britannic  units,  Britons  and  French, 
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Britons  and  Boers,  and  Britons  and  Britons  have 
given  to  the  world  the  example  that  they  were 
I -headed  men  who  were  capable  of  holding 
themselves  steadfast  in  the  single-minded  purpose 
that  generous  compromise  and  tolerance  on  either 
side  would  enable  the  creation  of  something  which 
would  work,  even  though  it  might  contain  a 
paradox.  In  each  instance  a  National  agreement 
was  produced,  and,  as  surely,  can  an  Imperial 
agreement  be  produced. 


(5)  Cabinets 

No  doubt  unconsciously,  because  it  is  a  growth, 
the  modern  Cabinet  is  fast  allowing  the  suspicion 
to  gather  in  volume  that  it  is  gradually  reverting 
to  its  original  type — the  cabal — in  order  to  get 
things  done ;  whilst,  in  order  to  flatter  all  classes 
and  masses  of  the  electorate,  its  membership 
never  ceases  swelling.  Two  morbid  conditions 
have  become  accepted  rules.  One,  the  general 
party  condition  that  every  move  that  either  a 
Government  or  an  Opposition  makes  is  entirely 
subordinated  to  playing  the  game  of  securing  an 
advantage  over  the  other.  This  political  game 
of  '  advantage  in  '  and  '  advantage  out '  has  so 
enervated  every  Government  that  it  must  calmly 
watch  revolution  begin,  develop,  and  break,  before 
it  dare  take  drastic  action.  And  why  ?  Because 
of  the  political  advantage  a  Government  is 
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afraid  that  an  Opposition  will  secure  :  and  the 
Opposition  stands  waiting — ready  to  grasp  the 
advantage.  Neither  the  merits,  rights,  or  justice, 
nor  the  faults,  wrongs,  or  iniquity  of  a  question  are 
allowed,  except  such  as  may  be  an  advantage  for  or 
against  a  Government  or  an  Opposition.  It  was 
so  of  France,  even  after  the  declaration  of  war  ;  it 
is  so  of  the  United  States,  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  Canada  ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  where  revolu- 
tion breaks  out  first.  The  second  morbid  condi- 
tion is  the  subjugation  of  Cabinet  individual 
responsibility  to  the  Cabinet  majority  responsi- 
bility. The  obliteration  of  individual  responsi- 
bility prevents  the  adoption  of  the  principles  that 
govern  business  corporations,  for  example  :  any 
British  Joint  Stock  Bank,  or  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company.  These  companies,  run  as  is 
a  government,  would  go  into  sudden  bankruptcy. 
From  the  smallest  municipal  council  to  the  highest 
parliament,  there  is  such  wilful,  criminal  waste  of 
public  moneys  that  the  slums  of  the  whole  Empire 
could  be  eradicated  if  ordinary,  common-sense 
business  principles  were  put  in  force,  and  if  the 
resulting  savings  between  Government  waste  and 
business  efficiency  were  applied  to  that  purpose. 
The  effort  to  remedy  the  ill-results  of  these  con- 
ditions has  given  origin  to  the  system  of  an 
t  Inner  Cabinet '  ;  and  to  its  extreme  opposite,  the 
agitation  '  to  refer  everything  to  the  people.' 
The  thoughtful  observer,  who  keenly  appreciates 
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all  of  the  upper-currents,  cross-currents,  and 
under-currents  of  political  opportunism,  finds  it 
difficult  to  maintain  patience  with  the  '  refer  it 
to  the  people  '  agitation.  It  is  of  a  piece  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  election  dodge  which  is  given 
tongue  in  '  the  people  are  our  masters,'  but  not 
the  addition  c  for  one  minute  while  marking  their 
ballots.'  And,  once  in  force,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  c  refer  it  to  the  people  '  would  be  giving 
excellent  service  as  another  trick  excuse.  On 
that  censorially  serene,  but  actually  desperate, 
September  4th  and  5th,  1914,  Von  Kluck,  hav- 
ing made  his  blunder-swerve  to  the  south-east, 
missed  the  great  objective — Paris,  by  losing 
twenty-four  hours  :  General  Joffre  had  only  that 
one  precious,  fateful  score-and-four  of  hours  in 
which  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  German 
defeat,  which  is  not  yet  an  ultimate.  Though 
this  be  an  extreme,  can  one  find  patience  to  sug- 
gest that  it  was  necessary  for  Joffre  to  refer  to 
the  people  ?  Or,  in  a  middle  degree,  that  Great 
Britain  should  have  woodenly  referred  Belgium's 
cry  to  the  people  ?  Or,  existing  in  the  reality  of 
advocacy,  that  the  spontaneity  of  the  Dominions 
should  have  waited  a  few  months  for  a  reference 
to  the  people  ? — a  crossing  of  the  palms  in  the 
famous  policy  of  watchful  waiting.  Of  what 
use  is  a  cabinet  or  a  parliament,  if  every  import- 
ant matter  must  be  referred  to  the  people,  and, 
if  a  parliament  be  so  useless,  why  have  a  Govern- 
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merit  at  all  ?  A  prolonged  period  of  anarchy 
might  do  Democracy  some  good.  The  first  nation 
which  adopts  the  '  leaving  it  to  the  people  '  as  a 
governing  principle  is  adopting  decentralisation, 
and  it  will  go  down  to  utter  defeat,  if  not  anni- 
hilation, the  first  time  it  opposes  its  will  to  any 
nation  whose  governing  principle  is  centralisation. 
The  development  of  the  c  Inner  Cabinet '  has 
in  its  favour  the  fact  that  it  is  an  attempt  to 
adopt  business  principles.  It  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  ordinary  Cabinet  of  twenty  or  more 
is  too  large.  Why,  then,  have  a  Cabinet  of 
twenty  ?  Why  not  get  down  to  first  principles 
in  business,  select  the  men  having  great  or  special 
knowledge,  and  as  few  of  ,them  as  possible  ? 
But  no,  good  business  is  too  liable  to  be  bad 
politics  ;  good  business  would  demand  that  every 
Cabinet  minister  should  individually  produce  good 
results,  or  make  way  for  another.  This  must  not 
be,  it  might  not  be  profitable  politics  if,  thereby, 
a  good  '  vote-getter  '  were  lost.  Moreover,  under 
such  circumstances,  how  could  that  faithful 
servant  '  Majority  rule  '  be  utilised  ?  Majority 
rule  is  an  exceedingly  useful  excuse  for  every 
indiscretion,  except  one  of  supreme  magnitude. 
If  a  Government  decide  to  bribe  several  con- 
stituencies— it  has  been  done  times  without 
number — by  building  a  useless  canal  or  railroad, 
no  Cabinet  minister  accepts  responsibility ;  he, 
conveniently,  pushes  it  onto  the  majority  by  say- 
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ing,  fc  The  parliamentary  majority  of  the  people's 
representatives  voted  for  it,  therefore  the  people 
are  responsible,  and  I  am  only  their  servant 
carrying  out  their  wishes.'  The  people  seem  to 
like  such  trick  excuses,  and  the  people  pay.  In 
the  British  Empire,  millions  in  taxes  are  poured 
into  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men.  It  is  easy 
money.  Not  one  man,  from  the  tax-collector  up 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  had  to  earn  a  penny 
of  it.  The  spending  of  other  people's  money  is 
the  business  of  every  member  of  parliament, 
hence  it  is  the  business  of  no  member  of  parlia- 
ment, and  responsibility  rests  upon  a  crowd. 
Were  it  not  for  the  huge  centralisation  of  an 
Empire's  money  into  a  few  hands,  no  Government, 
neither  national,  state,  nor  municipal,  could  avoid 
going  into  bankruptcy.  The  Opposition  of  to-day 
was  the  Government  of  yesterday,  and  it  will 
be  the  Government  of  to-morrow.  Electors  ! 
beware  of  Judas  '  strafing '  Judas.  For,  just  as 
long  as  you,  the  Britannic  elector,  preserve  your- 
self in  such  deep  content  that  you  accept  trick 
excuses  and  the  throwing  of  responsibility  upon 
the  majority,  whether  of  cabinet  or  of  parlia- 
ment, just  so  long  will  wharves  be  built  of  saw- 
dust ;  will  mud  excavations  be  charged  up  as 
rock  excavations  ;  and  will  canals  and  railroads 
be  built,  beginning  at  a  rural  four-corners  and 
ending  at  the  place  of  beginning.  Even  though 
the  wave  of  moral  reform,  which  is  supposed  to 
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be  sweeping  the  world,  should  force  an  improve- 
ment in  ordinary  political  integrity,  yet,  under 
the  guidance  of  clever  political  highwaymen,  much 
of  this  improvement  can  be  nullified  unless  the 
people  see  to  it  that  a  Cabinet  shall  run  the  busi- 
ness of  a  country  upon  the  solid  business  basis  of 
real,  individual  responsibility — upon  the  axiom  of 
the  British  Navy  :  '  Make  good,  or  get  out.' 

No  definite  change  in  the  matter  of  reducing 
the  size  of  present  Cabinets  will  be  introduced 
here.  But  the  suggestion  is  urged  that  the  k  Inner 
Cabinet '  system  can  be  made  to  provide  a  solu- 
tion for  the  problem  of  organising  for  efficiency, 
and  thus  to  remove  the  all  too  prevalent  suspicion 
of  graft,  emoluments,  social  prestige,  power. 
There  are  many  Cabinet  posts  which  are  very 
important,  but  not  supremely  so  :  why  should 
any  but  the  supremely  important  be  advanced  to 
Cabinet  rank  ?  Like  every  other  British  institu- 
tion, the  Cabinet  system  is  a  gradual  growth 
which  has  enabled  former  deficiencies  to  be  re- 
paired without  ruthlessness  :  the  c  trial  by  fire  ' 
has  revealed  such  serious  present  deficiencies  that 
never  again  should  the  Empire  find  itself  per- 
petuating the  system  whereby  a  British  Cabinet 
is  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  conduct  of  Imperial 
affairs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  under  the 
dominant  influence  of  those  departments  which 
are  concerned  with  the  internal  government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 
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Persistently,  has  the  principle  of  complete  local 
separation  in  local  affairs  been  the  bulwark  of 
autonomy,  and  it  has  been  an  admirable  institu- 
tion for  keeping  separate  the  internal  politics  of 
the  Empire,  hence,  the  internal  Parliaments  and 
Cabinets  of  the  Empire.  But  Imperial  Unity  has 
no  aim  to  interfere  in  local  politics  :  its  aim  is 
to  provide  the  Empire  with  an  institution  which 
is  fully  representative  of  all  the  self-governing 
communities  of  the  Empire  ;  which,  also,  will 
continue  to  keep  the  internal  politics  separate 
from  the  external  politics  ;  but  which  will  pre- 
sent to  the  outside  world  one  Britannic  Unity  in 
its  world  responsibilities  and  in  the  control  of 
its  world  policy.  The  Dominions  must  choose 
whether  or  not  they  shall  share  in  such  responsi- 
bilities ;  the  British  must  choose  whether  or  not 
they  shall  share  their  control  of  such  policy : 
ultimately,  either  there  must  be  Empire  co- 
operation, or  there  must  be  Empire  dissolution, 
there  is  no  third  alternative. 

The  right  conception  of  a  Cabinet  of  a  Britannic 
Empire  can  no  longer  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
"  the  possession  of  the  power  to  command,5  neither 
by  Great  Britain  nor  by  the  Dominions  over  each 
other  ;  but  it  is  expressed  in  the  acceptance  of 
its  due  share  of  responsibility  by  each  and  every 
part  for  the  maintenance  and  control  of  the 
integrity  of  the  whole.  A  Britannic  Cabinet 
which  secures  its  power  from  a  Parliament  com- 
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posed  of  members  from  all  parts  has  not  any 
connection,  thereby,  \vith  any  Cabinet  of  the 
composing  parts  ;  but  it  does  secure  a  centralisa- 
tion of  the  whole  power  of  the  Empire  within 
itself  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations. 

In  the  two  words  autonomy  and  decentralisa- 
tion, there  is  the  display  of  the  general  looseness 
in  the  choice  of  words  used  by  the  precipitant 
modern  person,,  and  propagated  by  the  trashy, 
sensational  modern  press.  As  a  catch-word,  de- 
centralisation is  continually  harped  upon  by 
opponents-of-Empire  as  being  synonymous  with 
autonomy,  which  bears  no  relation  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  found,  neither  in  the  dictionary  nor  in  the 
practical  working  of  British  autonomy.  What 
appears  to  be  decentralisation,  under  the  British 
institutions  of  local  self-government,  is  simply  a 
subdivision  of  subjects  for  administration  into 
major  and  minor  parts,  and  granted  by  a  superior 
power  to  lower  powers  :  but  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  system  is  accomplished  solely  by  the 
principle  of  centralisation.  The  ordinary  man  is 
surrounded  by  a  subdivision  of  minor  questions 
in  his  township  council,  county  council,  village 
council,  town  council,  and  city  council :  let  whom- 
soever will  dare  to  attempt  to  prove  that  these 
institutions  are  not  made  to  do  their  work  by  the 
principle  of  centralisation.  In  like  manner  is 
every  citizen  surrounded  by  a  subdivision  of 
major  subjects  for  administration  among  Pro- 
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vincial  and  Dominion  Parliaments,  each  of  which 
is  operated,  and  has  a  Cabinet  which  is  operated, 
by  the  principle  of  centralisation.  Except  to 
advance  the  distortions  of  opponeiits-of -Empire 
among  the  careless,  happy-go-lucky  voters,  the 
right  conception  of  an  Imperial  Parliament  and 
its  Cabinet  neither  abolishes  the  subdivision  of 
subjects  for  administration  nor  enhances  the 
principle  of  centralisation. 

A  Cabinet  is  an  executive,  whether  it  be  that 
of  a  province,  a  dominion,  or  an  empire.  For 
how  long  would  the  British  system  endure  were 
each  of  the  nine  Provincial  Cabinets  in  Canada 
possessed  of  the  right  or  power  freely  to  interfere 
with  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  or  with  each  other  ? 
or  if  each  of  the  four  Dominion  Cabinets  possessed 
the  power  to  interfere  with  the  British  Cabinet, 
or  with  each  other  ?  Yet  that  is  what  has  always 
been  contemplated  when  our  eyes  shift  to  the 
wider  horizon  of  an  Imperial  Cabinet :  and  it 
has  made  us  cross-eyed.  A  great  gulf  exists  be- 
tween the  present  unconstitutional  Empire  and 
a  truly  representative  constitutional  Empire  :  we 
are  trying  to  bridge  it  by  bringing  about  the  birth 
of  a  monster  which  shall  have  five  heads  attached 
to  one  body  with  ten  legs. 

If   the  people   of   Canada   elect   75   Canadians 

for  Westminster,  why  should  it  be  necessary  for 

thr  Dominion  Cabinet  (a  temporary  majority  of 

party)    to    be    represented    in    the    Imperial 
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Cabinet  ?  Why  should  the  issue  be  thus  con- 
fused, by  attempting  to  give  both  a  people  and 
a  party-government  representation  ?  Surely  the 
75  Canadians  can  represent  Canada  at  West- 
minster in  the  same  fashion  as  232  other  Canadians 
do  at  Ottawa,  and  as  111  other  Canadians  do  at 
Toronto.  One  can  imagine  the  outcry,  if  a 
Canadian  Cabinet  set  up  the  contention  that 
it  be  represented  in  the  Australian  Cabinet. 
Certainly,  it  is  a  false  premise  to  argue  that 
the  Dominions  shall  have  individual  representa- 
tives in  an  Imperial  Parliament,  and,  as  well, 
Dominion  Party  Government  representatives  in 
an  Imperial  Cabinet.  It  is  illogical,  incon- 
sistent, and  superfluous,  but — why  wouldn't  it 
work  ? 

The  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
for  the  declaration  of  war,  and  for  the  acceptance 
of  a  return  to  peace,  is  not  susceptible  of  being 
the  sovereign  possession  of  five  British  Govern- 
ments. These  three  conditions  are  final,  major 
determinations ;  they  affect  every  part  of  an 
empire  ;  and  the  success  of  the  resultant  action 
must  rest  upon  the  instant  decision,  secrecy,  and 
unity  of  purpose  of  only  One  Government.  Any- 
body who  understands  the  elements  of  political 
science,  and  who  is  not  obsessed  by  parochial 
nationalism,  autonomyism,  and  pacifism,  knows 
that  to  be  true.  But  the  modern  idea  that  one 
proves  conclusively  that  one  is  superior  and 
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unique  by  being  ever  ready  to  advance  views  and 
opinions  upon  every  '  question  of  the  day,'  with- 
out first  having  independently  studied  the  ques- 
tions, forces  a  short  explanation  of  Cabinet 
procedure.  In  the  beginning,  a  Cabinet  possessed 
advisory  powers  only — in  the  narrow  legal  sense 
it  still  possesses  only  that;  but,  in  the  practical 
working  system,  it  is  possessed  of  an  acme  of 
centralised  executive  authority.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, certain  members  of  a  British  Cabinet,  when 
dealing  with  Imperial  questions,  receive  advice 
from  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  from 
the  Naval  experts,  from  the  Military  experts, 
from  the  Foreign  Office  experts  ;  and  such  of 
the  views  of  these  experts  as  are  accepted  by  these 
members  of  the  Cabinet  are,  in  turn,  accepted  by 
the  Cabinet  as  a  whole,  and  finally  by  Parliament. 
From  this  brief  description  of  procedure,  and  it 
is  applied  to  all  questions  in  any  Cabinet  in  any 
part  of  the  Empire,  it  ought  to  be  evident  that 
five  British  Cabinets,  separated  by  thousands  of 
miles,  could  not  possibly  administer  such  final 
determinations  as  peace  and  war.  But  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dominions  in  both  a  British 
Parliament  and  a  British  Cabinet  cannot  disturb 
nor  make  such  procedure  unworkable,  if  the 
British  people  are  willing  to  have  it  so. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  advocacy  should  be 
raised  that  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions 
should  not  receive,  at  least  advisory,  representa- 
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tion  in  an  Imperial  Cabinet,  especially  to  make 
a  beginning,  to  accomplish  which  a  suggested 
solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of 
Chapter  xm.  The  intention  is  to  show,  as 
forcibly  as  possible,  the  contrariety  and  absurdity 
attached  to  the  universal  conception  of  Imperial 
representation,  and  yet,  that  the  British  Consti- 
tution will  support  such  contradictions,  if  only 
the  men  of  the  Empire  possess  the  broad-minded 
qualities  of  statesmanship  which  go  with  a  desire 
to  '  make  it  work.'  That  the  Dominions  should 
receive  a  dual  representation  (one  in  a  Parliament, 
and  one  in  a  Cabinet)  in  an  Imperial  Parliament  is 
an  innovation  and  an  anomaly  ;  but  it  will  work, 
for  it  gives  to  five  British  Governments  a  repre- 
sentation in  One  British  Government,  within 
which  rests  the  undivided  sovereignty  of,  and 
responsibility  for,  the  whole  Empire  :  and  it  will 
admit  of  revision,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
Dominions  increase  in  population,  thereby  causing 
changes  over  which  we  now  have  no  control  and 
but  dimly  discern. 

Guided  by  the  British  fundamental  principle 
of  adhering  to  precedent,  and  to  make  no  changes 
but  those  compatible  with  the  developments 
arising  out  of  growth,  the  following  first  principles 
for  constructive  criticism  may  be  added  to  those 
given  as  a  conclusion  for  the  preceding  sub- 
section (4)  :— 

1.  That  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  meetings 
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of  the  Fathers  of  Canadian  Confederation  would 
disclose  the  following  guiding  principles  : 

(a)  That  the  representatives,  gathered  around 

a  table,  were  not  of  a  Cabinet  of  a  pro- 
vince, but  the  leading  statesmen  of  all 
the  provinces  and  regardless  of  party 
politics. 

(b)  That  these  representatives  did,  indeed,  re- 

present race  suspicion,  political  animosity, 
religious  intolerance,  and  the  envious  dis- 
trust held  by  a  lesser  province  for  a 
greater  province. 

(c)  That,  in  spite  of  such  distracting  antagon- 

isms, no  representative  came  determined 
to  force  through  some  particular  plan,  but 
rather  to  advance  the  views  of  which  he 
conceived  himself  to  be  representative, 
to  listen  to  those  of  the  others,  and  to 
proceed  to  business  as  business  men  in- 
stead of  wrangling  political  and  racial 
opponents. 

(d)  That  there  was  no  suggestion  of  coercion. 

Those  who  could  not  accept  the  final 
agreement  simply  dropped  out :  there  it 
ended. 

(e)  That    the    original    provinces     or    colonies 

were — British  Columbia,  Ontario,  Quebec, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  Of 
these,  four  only  could  agree ;  and  that  the 
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original  members  of  Confederation  were— 
Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

(/)  That  the  remainder  refused  to  join  and 
dropped  out.  That,  of  these,  British 
Columbia  joined  in  1871,  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  1873,  while  Newfoundland  has 
remained  outside  to  this  day. 

(g)  That  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskat- 
chewan, and  Alberta  were  not,  in  1867, 
in  existence,  and  that,  when  they  were 
created,  only  an  imbecile  or  a  traitor 
could  conceive  of  their  being  outside  of 
Canadian  Confederation. 

2.  That,    therefore,    in    the    wider    sphere    of 
Empire    Unity    the    subject   has    ever   been    ap- 
proached under  the  misapprehension  that  all  must 
join  in  it  to  make  success. 

3.  That,  while  the  Unity  of  all  is  the  height  of 
success,  the  refusal  of  one  or  more  need  not  mean 
failure,  and  that,  if  any  refuse,  provision  can  be 
made  for  them  to  join  at  some  future  time. 

4.  Hence,  let  there  be  a  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentative statesmen  of  the  five  units  of  Britanni- 
cum ;     let   those   who   will   and   can    agree   join 
together  as  an  Imperial  unit ;   let  the  others  stay 
out ;    and  let  there  be  no  threats  against  those 
who  stay  out,  for,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  they 
will  realise  their  mistake,  as  the  younger,  progres- 
sive generation  in  Newfoundland  realises  theirs. 
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5.  That,  before  even  a  preliminary  meeting  can 
come,  there  must  be  a  frank  acknowledgment  that 
Imperial  Unity  is  in  this  curious  state  of  stale- 
mate : 

(a)  That  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  suggest  that 

a  closer  Unity  must  begin  upon  a  plan 
worked  out  to  the  last  detail :  that  it  is 
the  depth  of  stupidity  to  go  on  forever 
repeating  '  something  must  be  done.' 
That  these  two  extremes  make  a  stale- 
mate, and,  midway,  there  stands  the  plan 
of  growth.  Adopt  a  plan  in  skeleton, 
plant  it  as  a  root,  and  let  experience 
develop  the  growth. 

(b)  That   the   fear   of   taking   the   initiative   is 

another  stalemate.  That  if  Great  Britain 
and  her  people  should  move  too  quickly, 
it  would  arouse  in  the  Dominions  a 
suspicion  that  the  re-establishment  of 
'  Downing  Street  Interference '  was  con- 
templated ;  but  that  Great  Britain  pos- 
sesses something,  an  offer  to  share  in 
which  should  come  from  her  without  the 
Dominions  making  demands.  Between 
Great  Britain  waiting  for  a  movement  in 
the  Dominions,  and  the  Dominions  wait- 
ing for  the  same  movement  in  Great 
Britain,  is  the  resulting  stalemate. 

6.  That,  therefore,  the  perverting  opponents-of- 
Empire,  both  men  and  press,  ought  to  be  attacked 
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by  Imperialists  by  every  means  available,  to  the 
end  that  these  opponents  may  no  longer  remain 
unchecked  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  slightest 
effort  being  made  to  test  what  growth  is  capable 
of  effecting  ;  and  that,  thereby,  a  British  man 
may  offer  ideas  upon  the  subject,  without  being 
taught  fairplay,  as  these  opponents  understand 
it,  by  being  made  the  recipient  of  a  torrent  of 
Billingsgate  invective. 

7.  That,   as  part  of  the   question  of  Imperial 
Unity,  the  whole  subject  of  Cabinet  dilation  and 
autocracy,    and    of    the    tendency    to    a    single- 
chamber  parliament,  may  well  be  examined,  and 
definite  efforts  be  made  to  secure  correction. 

8.  That  the  single-chamber  tendency  may  be 
restrained  by  the  Upper  Houses  making  greater 
efforts  to  justify  their  existence  through  a  vigor- 
ous initiation  of  legislation  upon  questions  within 
their  power.     They,  themselves,  have  made  the 
Commons  '  single-chamber  '  by  shirking  their  duty 
to   make   the  effort  to  legislate.     The  worst  the 
Commons  can  do  is  to  refuse  concurrence,  and, 
after  a  time,  when  the  country  wakes  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  Upper  House  is  sending  good  pieces 
of  legislation  to  the  Commons,  the  Commons  will 
cast  a  very  searching  eye  over  the  country  before 
they  refuse  concurrence.     Thus,  in  every  parlia- 
ment in  the  Empire,  may  the  principle  of  con- 
currence be  recalled  from  banishment ;    may  the 
vicious  principle,   that  every   question    must   re- 
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ceive  a  straight  party  vote,  for  or  against,  be 
somewhat  frustrated  ;  and  may  the  principle  of  a 
1  free  for  all '  vote  become  a  more  general  practice, 
because  the  merit  of  a  question  being  solely 
dependent  upon  its  power  to  save  or  to  defeat  a 
government  would  become,  thereby,  a  little  less 
rampant. 

9.  That,  while  a  Prime  Minister  must  ever  be 
the  chieftain,  and  there  must  be  Cabinet  solidarity, 
some  means  should  be  taken  to  curb   an  auto- 
cratic  Prime   Minister  from   forcing   his   private 
opinions.     A  case  in  point :    Several  years  ago, 
a  Cabinet  Minister  brought  his  Department  from 
huge  yearly  deficits  to  very  comfortable  yearly 
surpluses  :    this  Minister  was  one  of  the  best  the 
country   had   ever   had.     He   became   convinced 
that  the  state-ownership  of  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones was  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country. 
Suddenly,    he    developed    '  failing    health,'    was 
knighted,   and  decently  recovered  his  health  in 
the  Judicial   Sanatorium.     An   autocratic   Prime 
Minister,  who  personally  did  not  believe  in  state- 
ownership,  dispossessed  the  country  of  an  excel- 
lent servant,  and  prevented  any  discussion  of  the 
subject.     If  the  Upper  Chamber  had  not  been  a 
morgue,    it    might    have    taken    up    the    general 
principles  of  such  a  question,   and,   at  least,   it 
could  have  given  the  country  and  the  press  a 
chance  to  discuss  it. 

10.  That   the   growth   of   Cabinet   membership 
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should  be  changed  from  an  unlimited  company 
to  a  limited  one,  and  that  this  may  be  accom- 
plished by  the  adoption  of  the  methods  of  a 
business  corporation,  i.e.  a  chairman  surrounded 
by  his  general  managers,  each  of  whom  is  sur- 
rounded by  his  department  heads :  that  the 
chairman  and  the  general  managers  be  in  the 
Cabinet,  but  none  of  the  department  heads.  In 
this  parallel,  the  chairman  is  the  Prime  Minister  ; 
the  general  managers  are  the  Ministers  of  the 
supremely  important  departments  ;  the  depart- 
ment heads  are  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
important  departments,  but  not  supremely  so. 
An  excellent  example  is  afforded  by  the  various 
means  for  communication  :  railroads,  canals, 
telephones,  telegraphs,  cables,  wireless,  the  postal 
service,  and  ocean  service.  A  business  man 
would  make  a  great  effort  to  have  these  under 
one  Cabinet  Minister — a  Minister  of  Communica- 
tion— and  under  him  a  head  for  each  of  these 
departments. '  It  could  very  well  be  that  these 
heads  were  members  of  parliament,  that  they 
enjoy  a  semi-Cabinet  rank  (a  stepping-stone  to 
full  Cabinet  rank),  while  under  them  again  would 
come  the  permanent  under-secretaries,  etc. 

11.. That,  in  an  Imperial  Cabinet,  there  be  a 
definite  Inner  Cabinet  system  developed — this 
system  is  already  in  existence  in  practice,  even 
though  the  political  leaders  evade  or  deny  it. 
That  the  members  of  the  Inner  Cabinet  be  con- 
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cerned  with  Imperial  affairs  ;  the  members  not 
of  the  Inner  Cabinet  be  concerned  with  British 
affairs.  That  to  the  membership  of  the  Inner 
Cabinet  there  be  added  '  Ministers  without  Port- 
folio,' who  are  the  Dominions'  members  of  the 
Imperial  Advisory  Council,  as  suggested  in 
Chapter  xni. 

12.  Hence,  that  National  Cabinets  should  re- 
main mono-Cabinet,  but  that  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
might  very  well  become  duo-Cabinet.  And 
finally,  that  no  naturalised  citizen,  whose  county 
of  origin  supports  the  policy  of  conscription  as  a 
fundamental  principle  in  times  of  peace,  shall  ever 
again  be  or  become  a  Cabinet  Minister,  a  Privy 
Councillor,  a  member  of  Parliament,  nor  any 
other  manner  of  public  servant  in  any  part  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  service,  within  or  without 
his  Empire. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

HOME    RULE   ALL   BOUND 

IT  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  nothing 
contained  in  this  volume,  nor  in  the  volumes  that 
may  succeed  this  one,  is  intended  to  suggest  the 
adoption  of  any  method  but  that  of  growth. 
Growth  has  built  this  Empire,  and  growth  must 
maintain  it :  when  growth  ceases,  presently  comes 
death.  Whatever  there  may  be  that  appears  to 
be  an  exposition  of  a  complete  system  was 
rendered  necessary,  secondarily,  to  strengthen  an 
argument,  but  primarily,  to  offset  the  malicious 
representations  and  misrepresentations  of  oppo- 
nents of  Imperial  Unity.  They  are  malicious 
because  they  practise  '  unity  is  strength  '  for  a 
National-State  and  they  preach  '  dis-union  is 
strength  '  for  an  Empire- State  :  one  regards  with 
suspicion  the  advocacy  of  prohibition  of  drink  on 
the  editorial  page  and  full-paged  advertisements 
for  a  brand  of  whisky  on  the  advertising  page. 
But  these  opponents-of-Empire  know  their 
strength.  They  scent  the  general  feeling  going 
through  the  Empire  which  is  expressed  by  '  some- 
thing must  be  done,'  still,  such  a  jelly-fish  does 
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not  merit  more  attention  than  a  contemptuous 
reference  to  '  those  arm-chair  reorganisers  of  the 
Empire.'  Their  barb-wired  entrenchment  is  Im- 
perial Stalemate,  and  they  know  it.  Just  let  any 
man,  native-born  in  the  British  Isles,  commence 
to  invent,  to  evolve,  and  to  agitate  for  any 
system  of  Closer  Unity — this  is  precisely  what 
opponents-of-Empire  desire,  and  for  this  they  are 
waiting.  A  Briton  cannot  convincingly  defend 
attacks  upon  '  Downing  Street  Interference,'  for 
it  is  his  own  ;  he  must  not  answer  severely, 
especially  the  Dominions,  for  fear  of  creating  too 
much  antagonism  ;  he  is  his  opponents'  pawn, 
playing  their  game  for  them. 

The  policy  of  Imperial  drift  is  cessation  of 
growth  :  the  '  something  must  be  done  '  is  a  new 
root  from  w^hich  may  spring  an  Imperial  Tree. 
The  outline  of  such  a  tree  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  Chart :— 
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By  means  of  Home  Rule  All  Round,  it  is 
shown  in  this  Chart  that  the  British  Empire  par- 
liamentary machine  becomes  standardised.  The 
Imperial  Council  in  the  non-elective  column  is  the 
Imperial  Advisory  Council,  as  under  Chapter  xm. 
This  Chart  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :— 

1.  Upper  Houses  in  the  British  Kingdoms. 

2.  Lower  Houses  in  the  British  Kingdoms. 

3.  Cabinets  in  the  British  Kingdoms. 

4.  Provincial  Councils. 

5.  Irish  Provincial  Councils. 

6.  Changes  Wrought. 

1.  Upper  Houses  in  the  British  Kingdoms 

Membership  by  appointment  is  a  failure  ;  by 
election,  it  is  not  a  success.  Perhaps  a  combina- 
tion of  these  two  methods  would  be  worth  a  trial. 
The  more  so  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  reason  that 
there  are  many  irritating  conditions  unreformed  ; 
that  they  are  exceedingly  contentious,  though 
purely  domestic,  questions ;  and  that,  in  the 
delegation  of  the  authority  to  institute  reforms 
for  these  conditions  from  the  present  Imperial 
Parliament  to  four  new  National  Parliaments,  just 
consideration  must  be  paid  to  the  elementary 
idea  of  fair  play  for  every  man  affected,  whether 
he  be  of  the  classes  or  of  the  masses. 

Whatever  the  total  membership  of  a  British 
Upper  House  may  be  decided  upon,  divide  it 
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into  three  parts  :  one  part  to  be  filled  from  the 
eldest  sons,  or  direct  heirs  of  Peers  ;  one  part  to 
be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Party-in-Power  ; 
and  one  part  to  be  elected.  A  distribution  of  the 
seats  upon  some  such  basis  gives  to  the  nobility 
at  least  a  fair  chance  ;  to  the  Party-in-Power 
some  control  over  the  membership  ;  and  to  the 
people  some  opportunity  to  put  in  whom  they 
wiU. 

The  rules  regarding  the  manner  in  which  these 
thirds  are  filled  may  be  left  very  general.  If 
one-third  be  the  prerogative  of  the  Peers,  let 
them  fill  that  third  by  election,  or  appointment, 
or  casting  of  lots,  from  among  themselves. 
Competition  from  within  and  without  will  supply 
sufficient  incentive  for  the  production  of  good 
representatives.  Death  or  the  succession  to  a 
title  should  vacate  a  seat ;  within  a  limited  time 
after  such  vacation  the  seat  should  again  be  filled 
from  the  body  of  eldest  sons  remaining.  If  one- 
third  be  the  prerogative  of  the  Party-in-Power, 
there  need  not  be  any  restrictions  other  than 
those  that  now  govern  appointive  Houses.  If 
one- third  be  the  prerogative  of  the  People,  here 
also  may  be  applied  those  rules  which  have  been 
of  value  in  other  elective  Upper  Houses. 

A  few  specific  rules  might  be  advisable,  as 
follows  :— 

1.  That  the  membership  in  either  the  Upper  or 
the  Lower  House  of  a  new  English  Parliament  be 
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strictly  confined  to  representatives  from  England  ; 
and  likewise  in  regard  to  Scotland,  to  Ireland, 
and  to  Wales. 

2.  That  no  one  man  shall  hold  two  seats  any- 
where. 

3.  That  the  system  of  Proportional  Representa- 
tion is  very  desirable  for  the  elective  one-third. 

4.  That  the  one-third  which  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  Peers  shall  be  strictly  confined  to  eldest 
sons  or  direct  heirs  of  Peers  ;    and  that  the  usual 
qualifications  regarding  age,  insanity,  and  bank- 
ruptcy shall  apply. 

5.  That  the  Party-in-Power  may  appoint  and 
the  People  may  elect  any  person  who  can  satisfy 
the  usual  qualifications  for  Upper  Houses. 

2.  Lower  Houses  in  the  British  Kingdoms 

In  redistributing  the  670  seats  in  the  present 
Commons  among  the  four  kingdoms,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  England  might  desire  to  reduce,  and 
the  other  three  to  increase,  their  proportion.  This 
is  entirely  an  individual  matter,  to  be  settled  by 
each  as  each  may  think  best.  But  too  much 
redistribution  might  well  be  left  to  the  future, 
for,  if  as  much  as  possible  of  every  local,  con- 
tentious question  is  to  be  transferred  from  the 
purview  of  the  Imperial  Lords  and  Commons  to 
that  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  in  the  four 
kingdoms,  then  should  the  same  methods  and 
constituencies  be  used.  If  this  be  done,  these 
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local  questions,  automatically,  become  divided 
into  English,  Scottish,'  Irish,  and  Welsh  ques- 
tions :  an  English  local  question  can  receive 
attention  from  the  representatives  of  English  con- 
stituencies sitting  in  an  English  Lower  House  ;  it 
must  pass  the  supervision  of  a  fairly  constituted 
English  Upper  House  ;  and  finally,  it  becomes 
law  through  the  assent  of  His  Majesty's  English 
Representative,  acting  '  by  and  with  the  advice  ' 
of  an  English  Council.  In  like  manner  would 
Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh  local  questions  receive 
Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh  attention. 

Words  alone  seem  insufficient  to  press  home  the 
great  desirability  of  making  it  possible  for  national 
questions  to  be  fought  out  on  the  same  party 
lines  as  now  exist  in  the  British  Commons,  and 
that,  whilst  the  Lords  have  no  means  directly  to 
enter  into  the  fight,  yet  they  are  not  annihilated, 
for,  in  each  Upper  House,  they  have  been  given 
a  fair  chance  to  fight  for  themselves  ;  just  as  the 
Commons  have  always  had  to  do. 

If  it  should  be  possible  to  bring  about  such  a 
transfer,  then  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
British  membership  in  a  new  Imperial  Commons 
somewhat  to  the  proportion  suggested  in  Table  IX., 
without  throwing  into  confusion  the  existing 
British  parties,  systems,  and  methods.  And  then 
this  transfer  would  make  way  for  the  introduction 
of  Proportional  Representation  in  Great  Britain 
for  Imperial  purposes.  And,  finally,  provision 
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would  be  made  for  the  addition  of  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  Dominion  members  without  giving  the 
Imperial  Commons  the  population  of  a  small  city. 
It  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  transference  of  old 
forms  to  a  new  parliament  and  a  retention  of 
new  forms  within  an  old  parliament.  No  doubt, 
all  of  the  great  leaders  would  remain  in  the  Im- 
perial Commons,  but  the  near-great  leaders  would 
become  the  leaders  in  the  National  Parliaments, 
whilst  the  whole  body  of  Commoners  could 
choose  between  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  Welsh, 
or  Imperial. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  there  shall  be  four 
Home  Rule  Parliaments.     Decidedly,  there  must 
be    three.     But   whether    Wales   can    afford   the 
luxury  of  a  full  parliament  is  a  matter  that  might 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Welsh  very  closely. 
In  this  connection,  it  may  be  of  some  service  to 
point  out  that  Canada  really  has  too  many  Pro- 
vincial   Parliaments.     For   efficient   economy,    it 
would  be  much  better  if  the  three  provinces  of 
Nova   Scotia,   Prince   Edward   Island,    and  New 
Brunswick  were  united  into  one  strong,  diversified 
Maritime    Province  ;     if    Manitoba    and    Saskat- 
chewan were  united  into  one  powerful  Agricul- 
tural   Province  ;      and    if    Alberta    and    British 
Columbia    were    united    into    one    well-balanced 
Pacific  Coast  Province  ;  Ontario  and  Quebec  being 
left   as   they   are.     Nationalism   would   advocate 
Welsh    Home    Rule  :     economy   would    advocate 
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going  in  with  English  Home  Rule.  It  will  be 
seen,  under  Provincial  Councils,  that  the  latter 
course  might  be  made  acceptable  to  those  who  are 
strongly  moved  by  the  very  natural  feeling  of 
nationality. 

3.  Cabinets  in  the  British  Kingdoms 

To  establish  any  system  whereby  there  are  four 
National  Cabinets  in  Great  Britain,  as  there  are 
four  National  Cabinets  in  the  Dominions,  is  to 
establish  a  recruiting  ground  from  which  may  be 
drawn  the  ablest  political  talent  that  the  legiti- 
mate ambitions  of  the  public  life  of  eight  Nation- 
States  are  capable  of  producing  to  man  the  public 
life  of  one  Empire-State. 

Under  this  heading,  nothing  more  than  a  hypo- 
thetical Cabinet  for  the  kingdom  of  England 
need  be  submitted.  Nor  would  even  this  be 
necessary  were  it  not  that  the  introduction  of 
Provincial  Councils  necessitates  the  introduction 
into  the  National  Cabinet  of  a  Minister  of  Local 
Government,  explanation  of  which  will  be  found 
under  '  Changes  Wrought.'  For  the  delegation  of 
the  various  powers  to  the  parliaments  of  the  four 
kingdoms  is  sufficiently  set  forth  in  Lord  Durham's 
Report  and  in  the  succeeding  British  North 
America  Act.  With  these  two  documents  as  a 
basis,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  remodel,  to 
adapt,  to  add,  or  to  subtract  that  which,  in  the 
beginning,  may  seem  necessary  to  shape  in  accord- 
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ance  with  any  peculiarities  of  English,  Scottish, 
Irish,  or  Welsh  national  life.  Mistakes  may  creep 
in,  nay,  they  are  bound  to  be  made  ;  for  nothing 
is  perfect,  neither  man,  nor  machine,  nor  insti- 
tution. No  man  has  succeeded  in  amassing  a 
fortune  of  a  million  dollars  without  having  lost, 
perhaps,  a  half  a  million  in  the  process.  Does  he 
consider  the  lost  half  million  mistakes  ?  No. 
He  will  tell  you  that  it  was  experience,  or  growth, 
or,  more  confidentially,  '  having  his  baby-teeth 
pulled '  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  not  lost  a  half,  he 
would  not  have  known  how  to  win  a  whole. 

Men  of  the  Empire  !  Beware  of  the  man  who, 
professing  great  fear  of  the  mistakes  that  may,  or 
may  not,  occur,  opposes  Imperial  Unity  and  cries 
aloud  that  disjointed  organisation  shall  be  left 
untouched  so  that  '  growth  '  may  be  induced,  yet 
who,  by  his  violent  opposition,  prevents  every 
effort  to  induce  growth  and  thereby  prevents  any 
chance  for  securing  experience.  When,  in  their 
support  of  the  status  quo,  these  opponents  in- 
vent the  cry  w  Prussianised  Imperial  Centralisa- 
tion,' pray  remember  that  Great  Britain  joined 
in  the  fight  against  Prussianised  Imperial  Central- 
isation ;  and  that  she  entered  it  with  a  Fleet  that 
was  strong,  and  a  Purse  that  was  long,  but  that 
all  the  rest  was  wrong.  Sooner  or  later  you  will 
he  (Called  upon  to  choose  between  two  mottoes  : 
(he  one,  supporting  Imperial  Unity — '  United,  we 
st :»nd  :  Divided,  we  fall  '  ;  the  other,  opposing 
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Imperial   Unity — '  Divided,    we   stand  :     United, 
we  fall.' 

Hypothetical  Cabinet  for  the  Kingdom  of  England 
His  Majesty. 

English  Lord- Lieutenant. 

English  Prime  Minister  and  Attorney-General. 
Minister  of  English  Treasury. 
„  „       Education. 

„  „       Public  Works. 

„  „       Local  Government. 

„  „       Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

„  „       Industries. 

English  Ministers  without  Portfolio. 

4.  Provincial  Councils 

Incongruous  it  may  seem,  but  the  embryo  of 
Provincial  Councils  is  to  be  found  in  the  Russian 
Duma.  Brushing  aside  the  extremely  intricate 
and  indirect  electoral  methods  and  processes  of 
the  Russian  efforts  to  '  prevent '  a  constitutional 
government,  one  may  find  in  the  Duma  a  sugges- 
tion which,  in  Great  Britain,  could  be  utilised  at 
the  bottom  of  the  legislative  ladder,  not  at  the 
top.  Briefly  stated,  the  Tsar  of  Russia  shares  his 
autocratic  legislative  and  administrative  functions 
with  his  people  by  creating  for  them  not  a  Legis- 
lature but  an  elective  legislative  Chamber  ;  not  a 
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Parliament  but  representatives  of  the  people  shar- 
ing in  both  legislative  and  administrative  work. 

Upon  reference  to  the  chart  '  Britannic  Self- 
Go  vernment  made  Uniform,'  it  will  be  seen  that 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  possess  three 
parliaments,  viz.  Imperial,  National,  and  Pro- 
vincial ;  and  that  the  British  kingdoms  possess 
only  two  parliaments,  viz.  Imperial  and  National. 
Three  parliaments  for  the  British  kingdoms 
have  been  the  great  stumbling-block  for  so 
many  exponents  of  Imperial  Unity,  for  then 
there  comes  the  great  connection  of  powers  as 
between  Imperial  and  National  so  often,  and  so 
truly,  pointed  out  by  federation  critics ;  and 
then,  very  surely  must  the  Imperial  Parliament 
be  shorn  of  every  subject  for  legislation  but  those 
of  Foreign  Policy,  Diplomacy,  and  Defence.  In 
this  suggestion  for  reconstruction,  what  is  known 
in  Canada  as  the  Dominion  Senate  and  Commons 
does  not  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  their 
place  is  filled  by  the  Imperial  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, each  having  added  Imperial  representatives 
from  each  Dominion.  Therefore,  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Houses  of  the  four  kingdoms  have  been 
given  the  FORM  of  the  Senate  and  Commons  at 
Ottawa,  but  they  enjoy  only  the  POWER  and 
FUNCTIONS,  somewhat  enlarged,  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Legislature  at  Toronto. 

Moreover,  to  secure  a  proper  perspective,  the 
oppositeness  of' the  British  Kingdoms  to  Canada 
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must  ever  be  kept  in  mind.  Each  has  an  equal 
amount  of  local  self-government ;  but  the 
Canadian  fountain-head  of  authority  for  these 
institutions  is  the  Provincial  Government ;  the 
British  fountain-head  is  the  Imperial  Government. 
Many  British  local  institutions  are  now  semi- 
independent  ;  none  are  in  Canada.  There  is  not 
any  Canadian  Municipal  body  at  all  comparable 
with  the  London  County  Council  as  an  example. 
This  difference  in  independence  is  because  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  has  not  the  time  to  exercise  its 
undoubted  right  of  supervision,  while  the  Canadian 
Provincial  Parliament  has.  Furthermore,  there 
is  the  oppositeness  of  social  and  natural  condi- 
tions. Much  of  what  is  to  be  reformed  in  each 
of  the  four  kingdoms  is  unknown  in  Canada,  or, 
if  known,  it  belongs  to  the  decades  in  the  rear  of 
1867.  (A  neglected  field  for  securing  hints  for 
reforms  is  lying  in  Canadian  history  back  to 
1791.)  In  natural  conditions,  Canada  and,  let  us 
say,  England  are  extremes.  Canada  is  a  huge 
continental  country  with  a  microscopical  popula- 
tion ;  England  is  a  huge  population  with  a 
microscopical  country  :  in  1867,  it  was  the  link- 
ing together  of  great  masses  of  Canadian  land  ; 
in  1920,  it  will  be  the  linking  together  of  great 
masses  of  English  people. 

Finally,  there  is  the  British  parliamentary  curse 
of  '  Private  Bill  legislation.'  In  any  municipality, 
make  a  reckoning  of  the  local  institutions  of  self- 
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government,  then  multiply  by  as  many  muni- 
cipalities as  are  necessary  to  contain  45,000,000 
people  ;  then  seek  the  source  from  which  such  a 
multitude  of  institutions  had  to  secure  their  being 
—the  British  Parliament.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
k  Private  Bills  '  are  shirked,  and  that,  when  once 
passed,  no  further  attention  or  supervision  can  be 
given  them  ?  Under  Home  Rule  All  Round  the 
Imperial  Parliament  would  divide  this  curse  into 
four  proportionate  parts,  and  bequeath  it  intact 
to  the  four  parliaments  of  the  kingdoms.  Un- 
fortunately, such  a  very  simple  method  for  de- 
liverance would  produce  a  benign  effect  upon  the 
Imperial  Parliament  only.  It  is  possible  that 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  might  be  able  to 
control  such  a  legacy,  but,  in  England,  the  English 
Parliament  would  soon  find  it  as  great  a  curse  as 
the  British  Parliament  has  found  it  to  be. 

The  erection  of  Home  Rule  Parliaments  and 
Provincial  Councils  for  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales  is  not  such  a  difficult  matter,  because  of 
the  small  population ;  but  the  erection  of  an 
English  Parliament  is  rather  difficult,  because  of 
the  huge  population  and  much  congestion  into 
small  areas.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  choose 
England  as  an  example  ;  the  other  three  may  be 
modified  as  local  necessities  dictate,  or  with  such 
changes  in  names  as  local  usage  may  best  under- 
stand. Taking  the  census  of  1911  for  popula- 
tion, and  retaining  the  present  English  constitu- 
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encies,  it  has  been  possible  to  divide  England 
faintly  in  imitation  of. the  old  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  seven 
Electoral  Provinces  of  nearly  the  same  strength  in 
population,  saving  one.  These  Provinces  have 
been  named  the  Province  of  York,  of  Lancashire, 
of  Wessex,  of  Essex,  of  London,  of  Sussex, 
and  the  Province  of  England.  The  following 
tabulation  shows  the  counties  included  in  each 
Electoral  Province  : 

English  Electoral  Provinces 


Province  of  Lancashire. 

Cumberland          and 
Westmoreland 
Lancashire 
Lancashire             and 
Cheshire      (Stock- 
port  Div.) 
Cheshire  (West  Div.) 

Total  population 

329,355 

4,748,699 

351,825 
380,950 

5,810,829 

Province  of  Sussex. 

Kent 

Sussex 
Surrey        (Guildforc 
Div.)     . 
Berkshire  . 
Hampshire 
Wiltshire  . 
Gloucester  (Bristol) 
Somerset  . 

1,045,661 
663,416 

388,394 
271,028 
950,678 
286,876 
357,059 
458,074 

Province  of  Wessex. 
York  (Sheffield  Div.) 

453,653 

Dorset 
Devon 
Cornwall  . 

223,274 
699,739 
328,131 

Derby 
Cheshire  (East  Div  ) 

683,562 
37^  34fi 

Total  population 

5,672,330 

Stafford     . 
Shropshire  and  Here 
ford       . 
Monmouth 
Gloucester            (les 
Bristol) 
Oxford      . 
Worcester 
Warwick     (Binning 
ham,        Nuneaton, 
Coventry,  and  ad- 
jacent country) 

1,330,904 

360,575 
395,778 

379,066 
199,277 
336,652 

1,000,425 

Province  of  York. 

Northumberland 
Durham    . 
York   (less    Sheffield 
Div.)     . 

697,016 
1,370,011 

3,526,836 

Total  population 

5,513.238 

Total  population 

5,593,863 
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Province  of  Essex. 
Lincoln 
Nottingham 
Leicester    and     Rut 
land       . 
Northampton    . 
Buckingham 
Middlesex         (West 
Div.)     . 
Hertford   . 
Bedford     . 
Cambridge  and  Hunt 
ingdon  . 
Norfolk     . 
Suffolk 
TJ,         (North  Div. 
*sex\South  Div. 

Total  population 

! 

564,013 
604,077 

496,950 
348,552 
219,583 

643,331 
311,321 
194,625 

253,667 
499,049 
394,080 
504,076 
426,167 

5,469,491 

Province  of  London. 

Metropolis  of  London 
Essex  (Ham  Div.) 
Middlesex  (East  Div.) 
Surrey          (Croydon 
Div.) 

Total  population 

4,522,961 
422,606 
505,727 

456,559 

5,907,853 

i 

Province  of  England. 

Warwick   (remainder 
of  county   not  in- 
cluded in  Province 
of  Wessex)     . 

147,212 

It  was  necessary  to  gerrymander  a  few  counties 
in  order  that  an  average  equality  in  population 
might  be  secured  for  the  provinces.  There  are 
some  small  discrepancies,  caused  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  parliamentary  divisions  the 
boundaries  of  which  do  not  exactly  coincide  with 
county  boundaries.  Also,  University  constitu- 
encies were  ignored.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Provinces  of  Lancashire,  York,  and  Wessex  are 
predominantly  industrial,  and  that  the  Provinces 
of  Sussex,  Essex,  and  London  are  agricultural  and 
metropolitan.  The  population  of  these  two  groups 
is  nearly  equal,  that  of  the  first  being  16,917,930, 
and  of  the  second  17,049,674.  The  Province  of 
England  is  a  special  parliamentary  division  to 
contain  the  National  Seat  of  English  Government, 
and  it  follows  the  example  of  the  United  States 
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District  of  Columbia,  which  contains  the  American 
National  Seat  of  Government. 

The  division  of  England  into  Electoral  Pro- 
vinces, and  the  provision  of  a  Provincial  Council 
for  each,  is  dangerously  near  an  invention  of  a 
new  and  novel  institution.  But  English  people 
should  not  be  disturbed,  nor  yet  antagonised,  for 
this  is  an  institution  in  the  competency  of  local 
self-government :  in  this  department,  English  in- 
ventive genius  has  been  predominant.  In  the 
history  of  the  origins  of  Municipal  Government, 
one  reads  of  the  functions  of  Manorial  Courts, 
Parish  Vestries,  Borough  Guilds,  Quarter  Sessions  ; 
the  Lamplighter,  the  Watchman,  the  Town 
Crier — where  are  they  to-day  ?  The  negative 
answer  shows  a  very  curious  divergence  in  English 
methods  of  growth  as  between  National  and 
Municipal.  English  national  growth,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  British  Constitution,  is  one  of  very 
slow  development ;  hence,  all  English  National 
Government  institutions  trace  their  beginning 
back,  and  back,  almost  never  ending.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  modern  Parish  Councils, 
Rural  District  Councils,  Urban  District  Councils, 
and  County  Councils  be  able  to  trace  their  origin 
in  the  same  steady  backward  line  ?  It  is  because 
they  were  created,  not  developed.  English  insti- 
tutions for  local  self-government  are  modern 
creations  to  meet  the  insistent  needs  of  rapidity 
of  growth  and  change  in  individual  units  of  popu- 
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lation  :  the  greater  the  growth,  the  greater  the 
change.  The  changes  were  often  so  rapid  that 
administration  by  the  old  forms,  or  officials,  was 
hopelessly  inadequate.  Therefore,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  there  were  quickly  produced  all  sorts 
of  local  Boards,  Commissioners,  Trusts,  Governors, 
and  Councils  ;  each  meeting  an  emergency  as  it 
arose.  Every  one  of  these  local  government  insti- 
tutions is  a  creation — an  invention — of  compara- 
tively modern  times.  Many  were  created  to 
govern  conditions  which  had  not  been  governed 
before,  an  example  is  sewage  disposal :  one's 
sense  of  decency  is  rather  shocked  to  find  how 
young  in  years  is  this  municipal  institution.  In 
the  realm  of  local  self-government,  the  English- 
man has  built  by  creating,  and  no  serious  objec- 
tion can  be  raised  if  another  such  institution  be 
created,  i.e.  a  Provincial  Council. 

Functions,  methods  of  procedure,  etc.,  may 
best  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  each  of  the  four  kingdoms.  The  general 
framework  might  be  a  combination  of  parts  of 
the  Russian  Duma  and  the  London  County 
Council,  creating  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
glorified  County  Council.  It  will  be  a  matter  for 
cogitation  to  decide  a  division  of  the  functions 
into  (1)  Initiatory,  (2)  Remedial,  and  (3)  Super- 
visory. A  Canadian  general  rule  might  be  found 
to  be  of  service,  it  is  as  follows  :  the  Dominion 
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Parliament  rules  all  things  of  national  interest, 
the  Provincial  Parliament  all  things  of  provincial 
interest ;  where  the  dividing  line  is  not  clearly 
established,  or  if  there  be  a  confliction  of  autho- 
rity, the  Act  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  over- 
rules the  Act  of  the  Provincial  Parliament ;  arid, 
in  the  last  resort,  there  is  the  reference  to  the 
Privy  Council. 

Thus  Great  Britain  may  give  to  the  world 
another  model — that  of  Municipal  Government. 
Under  the  British  system,  it  so  happens  that 
every  authority  has  originated  from  one  source 
which,  with  the  help  of  practical  experience,  has 
driven  the  British  man  to  construct  a  Municipal 
system  somewhat  coherent  and  nearly  universal 
in  Great  Britain.  It  remains  for  this  one  more 
progressive  step  to  be  taken,  by  means  of  which, 
not  only  is  Home  Rule  All  Round  made  a  working 
success,  but  also  the  control  of  the  vast  number 
of  what  are  now  in  many  cases  semi-independent 
local  self-government  institutions  is  simplified  and 
made  more  effective. 

5.  Irish  Provincial  Councils 

Good  service  to  the  cause  of  Imperial  Unity 
cannot  be  given  through  the  adoption  of  the 
political  trick  of  '  facing  both  ways.'  The  sup- 
porters of  a  closer  Unity  have  allowed  it  to 
assume  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  cotton-wool- 
hothouse-propagated  exotic,  because  they  are 
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obsessed  by  the  fear  of  doing  harm  through  tres- 
passing upon  somebody's  susceptibilities.  Im- 
perial Unity  will  never  move  forward  an  inch  if 
the  execrations  of  opponents  must  continue  to  be 
accepted  in  silence,  or  answered  in  pacifism.  It 
should  not  be  reduced  to  local  party  politics, 
yet,  if  party  politicians  are  determined  that  it 
shall  be  so,  what  is  there  left  to  do  ?  It  is 
either  fight  or  quit.  '  Quitters '  have  never 
won  anything ;  fighters  have  won  at  least  a  few 
things. 

Canada  possesses  both  an  Irish  and  an  Ulster 
question.  Yet  the  great  majority  of  Canadians 
believe  in  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  because  they 
live  under  such  a  system  and  they  know  that  it 
is  right :  like  daylight-saving,  however,  they  do 
not  believe  in  it,  piecemeal.  Daylight-saving  is 
artificial ;  still  it  is  a  good  idea  provided  it  be 
legally  enforced  over  a  whole  country  ;  but  en- 
forced by  piecemeal,  it  is  a  good  idea  gone  wrong  : 
so,  too,  is  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  alone. 

In  Canada,  the  Irish  question  is  French,  and 
the  Ulster  question  is  the  Eastern  Townships  in 
Quebec,  or,  to  reverse  it,  the  Ottawa  Valley  in 
Ontario.  But  there  is  this  difference  :  the  Ulster 
question  is  one  of  religion  ;  the  French-Canadian 
question  is  one  of  language.  One  can  never  be 
sure  of  what  may  be  going  on  in  parish  churches 
through  the  medium  of  a  language  not  English  ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  IRISH  Roman  Catholics  in 
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Ontario,  in  Manitoba,  and. in  the  Canadian  West 
are  in  agreement  with,  English-speaking  Protest- 
ants in  their  opposition  to  the  French-Canadian 
bilingual  agitation.  Shorn  of  all  misrepresenta- 
tion, the  English-speaking  Canadians,  Protestants 
and  Catholics  alike,  have  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  French-Canadians  in  their  enjoyment  of 
what  British  Tolerance  gave  them  after  the 
conquest  by  Wolfe  ;  to  enjoy  all  of  these  things, 
let  them  stay  in  Quebec  where  these  things 
apply  ;  but  if  they  decide  to  migrate  to  English- 
speaking  Provinces,  then  let  them  abide  by  the 
laws  and  customs  of  those  Provinces.  For 
Canada,  as  a  whole,  is  in  population,  in  round 
numbers,  500,000  Foreign-born,  2,500,000  French- 
Canadian-born,  and  4,500,000  English-speaking- 
born  ;  and  no  minority,  however  large  it  may  be, 
shall  ever  be  allowed  to  control  any  country,  if 
in  truth  that  country  have  that  freedom  which 
admittedly  is  a  characteristic  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Republic  of  France. 

And  there  is  much  similarity  between  Ireland 
and  Quebec  :  in  each,  things  traitorous  to  the 
British  Crown  have  been  done  and  said,  and  are 
being  done  and  said  ;  in  each,  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  predominant ;  in  each,  independence 
has  been  the  goal,  if  it  is  not  now ;  in  each, 
there  is  a  Protestant,  English-speaking  minority. 
French-Canadians  and  Irishmen  have  long  been 
trained  politically  to  think  of  Canada  and  Ireland: 
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as  nations  entirely  independent  of  the  British 
Empire — or  the  United  States,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, from  which  countries  certain  incentives 
have  been  derived ;  and,  from  both  Ireland  and 
Quebec,  Germany  has  been  able  to  draw  a  return 
of  incentive.  Not  all  have  been  so  instructed  by 
their  political  leaders,  to  be  sure,  and  the  French- 
Canadians  fought  the  Americans  in  1812  ;  but  for 
what  or  whom  ?  The  Empire  ?  No.  Canada  ? 
Yes  and  no.  Quebec  ?  Three  times  yes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  launch  invective  against 
these  people,  even  though  tolerance  be  mistaken 
for  cowardice.  The  point  is  that  separation  is 
as  strong  in  Quebec  as  in  Ireland  :  separation  in 
practice,  if  not  in  fact.  And  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  this  book  have  ever  been  that  a  part  is 
not  greater  than  the  whole,  nor  that  a  part  of  a 
part  is  greater  than  the  part :  that  if,  beginning 
in  1867  with  some  3,500,000  of  a  population, 
Canada  has  increased  to  something  less  than 
8,000,000  and  she  has  steered  a  steady  course  ; 
surely  Ireland,  with  a  population  of  a  little  over 
4,000,000  in  1916,  and  under  such  initial  similar- 
ities, can  do  likewise :  that  no  system  can  prevent 
secret  revolutionary  propaganda  ;  but  that  the 
Canadian  system,  to  a  great  extent,  keeps  it 
sectional,  receiving  the  attention  of  that  section, 
and  not  giving  it  the  status  of  an  Empire-splitting 
ii  ;is  does  the  British  system  through  its  lack 
of  Home  Rule  All  Round  :  and  that,  if  rebellion 
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come  to  Canada  and  to  Ireland,  the  Canadian  and 
the  Irish  people  are  the  proper  authorities  to  deal 
with  it ;  if  they  do  not  or  cannot,  then  the  Canadian 
and  Irishman  have  failed.  But  the  Canadian  has 
been  given  the  chance  to  fail  while  the  Irishman 
has  not,  and  Ulster  is  as  much  a  part  of  Ireland 
as  Quebec  is  of  Canada.  There  isn't  much  use  in 
trying  to  settle  the  Irish  question  by  hitching  a 
few  warships  to  the  island  and  towing  it  out 
into  the  Atlantic  to  sink  it,  for  then  Ulster 
would  go  down  with  the  rest.  And  the  times 
ought  to  have  disappeared  when  any  man  can 
win  his  point  by  sitting  down  and  repeating 
4 1  won't '  as  an  answer  to  every  effort  to  find 
a  solution.  That  frame  of  mind  is  too  typical 
of  the  early  days  of  Barnum's  Circus,  when  a 
settler  in  the  Middle  West,  upon  first  seeing  a 
giraffe,  was  heard  to  mutter  '  there  ain't  no  sech 
animal.' 

Religion  and  the  education  of  the  children  are 
among  the  principal  causes  for  the  estrangement 
between  the  north  and  the  south  of  Ireland.  Two 
parliaments,  each  of  a  National  status,  in  Ireland 
would  be  dismemberment.  The  effort  has  already 
been  made  to  show  that  the  National  Parliaments 
of  the  four  kingdoms  cannot  possess  the  same 
wide  powers  that  the  National  Parliaments  of 
the  Dominions  do,  and  neither  Ireland  nor  Ulster 
can  be  made  an  exception.  But  one  National 
Parliament  for  Ireland,  under  which  there  were 
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four  Provincial  Councils,  would  not  be  dis- 
memberment. The  school  system  of  Canada  is 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  pro- 
vinces :  Canada  does  not  regard  this  separation 
of  the  educational  department  as  a  dismember- 
ment, nor  would  the  Irish  Bishops  after  a  trial. 
Under  the  system  of  dividing  Ireland  into  Elec- 
toral Provinces,  each  electing  its  Provincial  Council 
to  administer  its  very  personal  affairs,  there  is  a 
solution  whereby  Ulster  may  accept  a  Home  Rule 
Parliament,  yet  retain  control  over  her  own  affairs 
just  as  separate  as  is  that  separating  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada.  As  a  further  safeguard,  a 
specific  veto  as  regards  religion  and  education 
might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

Some  feasible  basis  for  the  solution  of  both  the 
Irish  and  the  Ulster  questions  is  so  vitally  im- 
portant, even  more  so  to  the  outside  Empire  than 
to  Ireland  itself,  that  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  Home  Rule  system,  as  it  has  been  traced 
in  this  book,  must  be  gathered  together.  The 
origin  is  the  British  Unitarian  system,  under 
which  the  British  Parliament  still  works.  Under 
that  system,  there  is  not  any  grouping  of  the 
municipalities  into  each  of  the  four  kingdoms  ; 
they  are  in  direct  connection  with  the  one  and 
only  Central  British  Parliament :  and  the  unity 
of  the  four  kingdoms  is  held  in  that  Parliament 
by  the  Act  of  Union. 
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Under  the  Canadian  Home  Rule  system,  the 
unitarianism  of  the  British  system  is  retained  in 
the  one  and  only  Central  Dominion  Parliament, 
and  its  Act  of  Union  is  the  British  North  America 
Act.  But  the  Canadian  system  differs  in  that 
the  municipalities  are  grouped  into  nine  divisions 
called  Provinces,  and  that,  between  any  one  group 
of  municipalities  and  the  Central  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment, there  is  interposed  a  Provincial  Parliament. 
The  municipalities  in  Canada  are  divided  into 
nine  Provinces,  the  municipalities  of  nine  Provinces 
centre  upon  nine  Provincial  Parliaments,  and,  in 
turn,  upon  one  Dominion  Parliament. 

Under  Home  Rule  All  Round,  the  British 
Unitarian  system  has  been  brought  into  agreement 
with  the  Canadian  Home  Rule  system,  hence, 
with  the  system  of  the  other  Dominions,  and 
without  breaking  the  Act  of  Union.  The  muni- 
cipalities of  Great  Britain  have  been  separated 
into  four  groups — the  containing  kingdoms ;  the 
municipalities  in  each  of  the  four  kingdoms  have 
been  made  to  centre  upon  a  certain  number  of 
Provincial  Councils  (upon  six  in  England  and 
four  in  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales  being  left  in 
abeyance) ;  these  Provincial  Councils  centre  upon 
four  Home  Rule  Parliaments,  and,  in  turn,  upon 
one  Imperial  Parliament. 

And,  when  Home  Rule  All  Round  is  accom- 
plished, the  whole  Empire  Parliamentary  machine 
becomes  so  standardised  that  Pan-Britannic  Con- 
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federation  may  be  attained  by  all  the  units  simply 
agreeing  to  elect  Imperial  members  for  West- 
minster :  whilst  the  systems,  identity,  and  separa- 
tion of  each  are  preserved  inviolate  ;  nor  yet,  is 
there  necessary  any  further  Act  or  Acts  of  Union 
than  those  which  now  unite  them. 

6.  Changes  Wrought 

In  the  Dominions,  positively  no  change  of  any 
kind  is  made  upon  existing  institutions,  methods, 
or  procedure.  The  addition  of  one  more  set  of 
representatives — an  Imperial  Member — produces 
no  change,  nor  does  his  work  at  Westminster.  If 
Proportional  Representation  were  adopted  for 
Imperial  purposes,  it  would  be  an  addition  but 
not  a  change.  And  so  also  would  be  an  Imperial 
Advisory  Council.  It  is  in  Great  Britain  that  the 
great  changes  are  made — and  yet,  they  are  not 
seriously  great  and  novel,  for  every  suggestion  is 
based  upon  some  precedent  in  existence  some- 
where. If  one  object  to  the  Russian  Duma  as  a 
precedent  for  the  Provincial  Councils,  then  refer 
to  the  London  County  Council.  The  changes  will 
principally  affect  the  Cabinet  personnel. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cabinets  of  the  Kingdoms, 
it  is  intended  that  the  supreme  power  over  the 
Kingdoms  shall  remain  vested  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  that  the  supreme  power  over  the 
Provincial  Councils  shall  remain  vested  in  the 
Kingdoms'  Parliaments.  It  is  also  intended  that 

s 
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there  shall  be  such  a  delegation  of  powers  and 
local  evils,  and  constituencies,  that  local  ques- 
tions may  be  fought  out  on  the  same  party  lines, 
etc.,  as  now  hold  good  in  the  British  Commons. 
Upon  reference  to  the  hypothetical  Cabinet  for 
the  Kingdom  of  England,  it  will  be  seen  that 
His  Majesty  is  represented  by  a  Lord-Lieutenant. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant,  as  known  in  Ireland,  is 
abolished ;  perhaps  Lieutenant-Governor  or  an 
entirely  new  name  might  be  advisable.  He  acts 
for  His  Majesty  as  does  a  Governor-General  for 
the  Dominions,  yet  he  would  not  have  quite  the 
same  powers.  In  the  Cabinet,  the  only  new  post 
is  Minister  of  Local  Government :  he  would  have 
under  his  Department  all  of  the  Provincial 
Councils,  and  everything  to  do  with  local  self- 
government.  The  other  Cabinet  posts  are  self- 
evident. 

In  the  case  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  delegation 
of  power  will  take  a  portion  of  their  duties 
from  some  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  which  is 
probably  something  for  thankfulness  rather  than 
condemnation.  Some  Cabinet  offices  could  be 
abolished,  and  a  few  created.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary would  be  relieved  of  his  duties  pertaining 
to  local  self-government,  which  would  be  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Kingdoms'  Parliaments.  That 
portion  of  his  duty  relating  to  mines  and  factories 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Minister  of  Industries 
in  each  kingdom,  or  to  a  new  department — Im- 
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perial  Minister  of  Labour.  The  Postmaster- 
Geiieral  might  well  become  an  Imperial  Minister 
of  Communication.  Reference  to  this  new  name 
for  an  old  post  is  to  be  found  on  page  246.  In 
the  third  book  of  this  series,  *  Pan-Britannic  Com- 
munication,' this  Minister's  great  importance  in 
the  wheel  of  Pan-Britannic  self-containment  is 
discussed  in  detail.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  might  be  renamed  the  Imperial  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  for,  if  the  Empire  is  to  carry 
on  the  fight  for  the  Trade  of  Pan-Britannicum, 
it  must  have  a  definite  head.  The  discussion 
of  ways  and  means  for  so  doing,  without  affecting 
the  autonomy  of  the  Dominions,  is  to  be  found 
hi  the  fourth  book  of  this  series,  'Pan-Britannic 
Trade  Defence.'  There  are  many  duties  now  per- 
formed by  the  Board  of  Trade  which  ought  to 
be  transferred  to  a  new  Labour  Department  or 
to  the  Kingdoms'  Parliaments. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  might,  with  advan- 
tage, be  divided  into  five :  one  each  for  the 
Kingdoms  and  one  Imperial.  The  Imperial 
Minister  could  then  be  relieved  of  inland  fisheries, 
bird  and  game  laws,  etc.,  but  he  would  retain  all 
matters  of  general  importance,  such  as  deep-sea 
fisheries.  In  this  Department  lies  another  great 
opportunity  for  the  utmost  development  of  self- 
containment.  Here  is  a  presumable  example. 
Let  us  say  that  the  Falkland  Islands  possess  a 
few  traces  of  what  is  believed  to  be  arable  land, 
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and  that  the  Peace  River  District  of  Canada  has 
produced  a  hardy  northern  grain,  wheat  for 
instance.  If  an  Imperial  Minister  of  Agriculture 
makes  it  the  business  of  his  Department  to  know, 
or  to  be  kept  informed,  of  such  things,  it  would 
be  a  great  work  for  that  Department  to  carry 
out  the  experiment  that  the  Falklands  could  not 
afford  to  do.  Likewise  in  regard  to  all  manner 
of  research  work  for  those  parts  which  cannot 
afford  the  expense. 

The  creation  of  an  Imperial  Minister  of  Labour 
might  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  making 
the  British  Empire  citizenship  much  more  coveted 
than  it  is  to-day.  Working  in  conjunction  with 
the  Dominions'  Ministers  of  Labour,  it  should  not 
be  impossible  to  initiate  a  system  whereby  the 
demand  for  any  kind  of  labour  anywhere  within 
the  Empire  could  be  centralised  upon  the  Imperial 
Minister.  Through  him  this  demand  could  be 
expeditiously  filled  from  the  place  where  labour 
was  greater  th.an  the  demand.  This  bringing  of 
a  man  and  a  job  together  could  be  done  success- 
fully only  in  such  an  empire  as  the  British.  The 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  might  be  dropped 
from  the  Cabinet,  the  present  Department  being 
divided  among  the  Kingdoms  and  the  Home 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  for  Scotland  and  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  would  be  abolished,  for  their  places 
are  filled  by  the  respective  Lords-Lieutenant. 
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The  Local  Government  Board  would  be  abolished, 
for  all  of  its  powers  would  be  delegated  to  the 
subordinate  Parliaments. 

The  Board  of  Education  would  be  abolished  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  abolition  or  retention  of  such  offices  as 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  etc.,  are  of  110  moment  to  this 
discussion.  They  serve  the  same  useful  purpose 
that  4  Ministers  without  Portfolio '  do  in  the 
Dominions. 

The  British  Cabinet  contains  no  office  known 
as  '  Minister  of  Justice,'  and  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  introduce  one. 

Based  upon  this  analysis  of  the  changes  wrought 
upon  the  British  Cabinet  by  Home  Rule  All 
Round,  the  following  hypothetical  Imperial 
Cabinet  of  sixteen  members  is  submitted,  from 
which  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  choose  an 
Inner  Cabinet  of  nine  members  : 


Hypothetical  Imperial  Cabinet 
His  Majesty. 

Imperial  Prime   Minister   and   first   Lord   of   the 

Treasury. 

Lord  High  Chancellor. 
Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
Lord  Privy  Seal. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
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Imperial  Secretaries  of  State  : 

Home  Affairs. 

Foreign  Affairs. 

Colonies. 

War. 

India. 

Imperial  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Imperial  Minister  of  Communication. 

»  55          Trade  and  Commerce 

55  „          Agriculture. 

55  „          Labour. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

MEN    OF   THE    BRITANNIC    FATE  ! 

THERE  is  herein  contained  no  desire,  maliciously, 
to  attack  the  honesty  of  any  profession  or  institu- 
tion, nor  those  members  of  either  who  are  honest. 
The  object  of  Criticism  is  that  omniscient,  world- 
wide '  Spirit  of  Party  '  :  one's  Country,  King, 
and  God  away  down  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  so 
much  so  that  even  the  efforts  to  manacle  the 
Ghoul  of  Wittenberg  are  tinged  with  a  suspicion 
of  the  slant  of  an  eye  to  '  party.' 

Nor  is  this  cutting  of  one's  own  throat  peculiar 
to  Britannic  countries,  for  it  is  quite  as  discernible 
in  the  two  great  Republics — France  and  the 
United  States — which  are  in  reality  examples  of 
a  wonderful  freedom ;  but  it  is  a  freedom  become 
shackled  by  freedom.  On  the  fateful  Last  Day 
of  July  and  First  Day  of  August  1914,  those  who 
happened  to  be  in  England  heard  only  that  France 
was  asking,  '  What  is  England  going  to  do  ?  '  But 
those  who  happened  to  be  in  France  heard  some- 
thing else  as  well,  it  was  :  '  What  of  the  Socialists, 
the  Syndicalists,  the  Anarchists,  the  Apaches  ?  ' 
Whilst  the  enemy  was  even  then  approaching  the 
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frontier  in  five  hordes,  each  of  countless  numbers, 
would  France  destroy  herself  by  making  Paris 
another  such  Shambles  of  Hell  as  was  witnessed 
in  the  September  Massacre  of  long  ago  ?  Only 
those  who  were  of  France — not  of  the  gesticulating, 
but  of  the  thoughtful,  silent  France — hearing 
these  questions,  knew  that  France,  that  Paris  was 
afraid — of  what  ?  Of  the  British  not  joining  in  ? 
No.  Of  the  Germans  ?  No.  France  was  afraid 
of  herself.  And  why  ?  Here  was  a  nation  en- 
joying what  is  claimed  to  be  an  acme  of  free 
government :  here  was  a  nation  which  had  up- 
rooted the  Aristocracy  and  the  teachings  of  Christ 
in  its  search  for  freedom  :  here  was  a  nation 
pregnant  with  its  individual  ideals  of  peaceful 
business  and  pleasure  ;  the  usual  divisions  into 
political  parties  ;  the  usual  amount  of  corruption 
in  high  places  ;  the  usual  inefficiency  and  proofs  of 
transferable  scandals  ;  the  usual  small  economies 
and  tricks  to  save  on  one  side,  and  the  usual 
round  of  mad  fiddlings  and  studies  of  naked 
women  on  the  other  side.  Since  there  was  the 
possession  of  such  diversified  extremes  of  freedom, 
why  was  there  here  a  nation  trembling  lest  the 
mob  should  do  unto  this  Democracy  what  the 
mob  had  done  unto  Aristocracy  ?  The  reason 
was  simply  that  Party  Politics  had  chased  nearly 
all  of  the  honest  men  out  of  politics,  it  had 
emasculated  the  few  politicians  who  were  honest, 
and  it  had  so  utterly  bedevilled  the  very  name  of 
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freedom  that,  in  unreasoning  disgust,  there  sprang 
up  that  extreme,  where  all  would  rule  and  none 
obey — the  Revolutionary.  But  revolution  against 
what  or  whom  ?  Certainly  it  could  no  longer  be 
against  a  King  and  a  Nobility.  It  was  a  revolu- 
tion against  Democracy  itself  ;  against  the  des- 
potism of  an  utter  rottenness  eating  its  way 
through  Democratic  Government  and  made  pos- 
sible by  party  politics  ;  which,  in  the  face  of 
invasion  by  a  hated  enemy,  all  but  produced  a 
revolution  against  that  Democracy  for  which  the 
guillotine  had  chopped,  chopped,  chopped. 

And  if  France  the  Democrat  passed  through  her 
hour  of  trial  and  found  her  magnificent  soul,  what 
of  America  the  super-Democrat  ?  The  Democracy 
that  boasts  of  such  superlative  freedom  that  it 
is  possessed  of  '  God's  Country,'  and,  after  an 
absence,  sighs  for  a  return  to  '  a  free  country 
again.'  Here  is  a  country  that  has  never  had  a 
King  nor  a  Nobility :  here  is  a  country  so  free 
that  every  boy  is  taught  that  his  is  a  prenatal 
prerogative  to  become  President,  but  not  the  odds 
against  it :  here  is  a  country  whose  histories 
teach  that  '  heroic  homespuns  marched  right  up 
to  the  cannons'  mouth  in  the  fight  for  independ- 
ence, and  that  every  British  soldier  was  a  white- 
livered  coward  '  :  here  is  a  country  with  such  an 
historical  foundation  grinding  out  youths  who 
honestly  think  they  can  '  lick  anything  on  earth ' ; 
presently  these  youths,  as  men,  honestly  think 
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they  can  '  lick  any  two  or  three  things  on  earth  '  ; 
for,  are  they  not  taught  that  they  are  the  biggest 
on  earth  in  country,  wealth,  brains,  virtue,  and 
greatness  ?  and  have  they  not  grown  up  in  the 
environment  of  laughing  to  scorn  a  decadent, 
monarchial  Europe  ?  Yet,  in  this  admittedly 
great  and  free  country,  why  must  every  strike  be 
attended  by  shootings,  clubbings,  and  lootings  ? 
Why  are  there  '  fifty-three  Fourths  of  July '  ? 
(fifty-two  Sundays  and  one  Fourth.)  Why  does 
the  very  foundation  of  any  nation — the  home- 
become  torpedoed  every  day  at  a  quarter  to  four 
in  the  afternoon  by  the  innumerable  divorce 
courts  ?  Why  cannot  this  mighty  hundred  million 
utterly  crush  for  ever  the  dreadful  burnings  of 
live  men  even  though  they  be  only  negroes  ?  As 
it  was  in  France,  so  it  is  in  America,  each  accord- 
ing to  its  environment :  the  moral  pestilence  of 
party  politics  is  working  through  the  individual 
in  his  slogan  c  I  don't  give  a  hoot  for  anybody,' 
through  sectional  prejudices,  class  jealousies,  and 
easy  golden  money,  which  has  forced  the  serious 
minded  American  to  stand  aloof  from  politics  and 
politicians,  arid  to  suffer  his  national  destiny  and 
honour  to  jump  at  the  crack  of  the  metallic  whip 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ward  Boss,  the  State  Lobbyist, 
and  the  National  Corruptionist.  In  such  hands 
no  nation  can  ever  find  its  soul,  and  if  America 
find  herself  the  scorn  of  half  the  world  and  the 
hate  of  half,  it  will  be  that  her  hour  of  supreme 
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trial  has  not  come,  whereby  she  shall  shake  her 
soul  free  from  the  strangling  tentacles  of  Party 
Politics. 

Men  of  Paii-Britannicum  !  You  are  held  just 
as  firmly  as  these  two  great  Nations  in  the  grip  of 
this  hateful  pestilence  of  party  politics  :  it  has 
not  been  eradicated,  only  partly  put  aside  for  the 
time  being.  Revolution  you  may  not  have  had, 
perhaps — one  cannot  be  sure  by  how  much  it 
has  been  missed — but  with  revolution  you  have 
allowed  your  politicians  to  play.  Shall  you,  or 
must  you,  suffer  this  brothel  brood  to  flow  over 
your  Empire  and  to  smother  your  abiding  faith 
in  your  traditions  ?  And  now  has  come  the  inter- 
ruption from  the  Man  Superbrute,  who,  for  these 
many  months  through  compurgation  by  liquid 
fire,  has  put  you  to  the  justification  of  your 
ancestral  pride,  and  who  has  forced  to  trial  your 
determination  to  '  Be  British.' 

Men  of  the  Dominions  !  You  have  said  '  Call 
us  to  your  Councils,'  and  the  graves  of  your 
soldiers  and  sailors  have  unlocked  the  door  of  the 
Council-room,  and  yet  it  is  empty.  Empty  it 
must  remain  until  such  time  as  you  shall  come 
to  realise  that  you,  yourselves,  must  make  it 
possible  for  the  men  of  Britain,  with  your  co- 
operative aid,  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  in  the 
Council-room — without  becoming  the  victims  of 
the  vehement  invective  of  your  party  politicians. 
How  shall  you  do  your  part  in  shaping  a  Britannic 
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destiny  if  first  you  curse  him  that  has  and  does 
not  offer,  and  then  you  curse  him  for  offering 
what  he  has? 

Men  of  the  Khaki  and  Men  of  the  Blue  !  A  thin 
red  line  comes  up  from  the  Antipodes  and  the 
Cape,  meeting  at  Gallipoli :  from  off  Coronel  past 
the  Falklands,  and  from  the  Keeling  past  the 
Dardanelles,  flow  two  red  streams  meeting  in  the 
North  Sea  :  from  the  near  shore  of  the  far  Pacific 
begins  a  line  which,  forging  colourlessly  ever 
eastward,  joins  a  mother  line,  but  does  not  redden 
until  it  gathers  upon  the  shores  where  another 
Caesar  has  brought  a  Bellum  Gallicum.  You, 
great  men  arid  fighters  all,  by  your  several  ways, 
some  day  will  fall  in  with  your  Allies  in  crowding 
back  the  Classic  Savage  to  his  lair  :  somewhere 
along  these  lines  you  have  left,  each  a  comrade. 
If  you  and  they  had  been  UNITED  before  1914,  as 
you  have  been  since  by  your  comradeship  in  arms, 
in  the  power  instantly  to  say  as  with  one  voice, 
1  Thou  shalt  not,'  it  had  not  been  necessary  for 
you,  a  strong  man  quivering,  gently  to  ease  your 
mate  into  Life's  Last  Adventure — that  you  and 
he  might  preserve  to  us  the  destiny  of  free  men. 
And  when  you  return,  each  to  a  freeman's  home, 
you  will  be  a  power  in  the  land  :  and  when  you 
are  assailed  b}^  the  cries  of  politicians  denouncing 
that  UNITY  for  which  you  offered  your  life  and 
your  mate  put  his  in  forfeit,  may  you  ever  ask 
them,  '  Where  does  your  pal  lie  buried  ? ' 
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Men  of  the  Britannic  Fate  !     We  may  become 
partakers    in    the   noblest   traditions   descendent 
from  our  forefathers  if  we  be  but  less  jealous  of 
the  within,  less  careless  of  the  without,  and  less 
united  only  in  conceit.     Down  in  the  howling, 
rushing  swirls  of  the  wild  Antarctic,  lies  Ancient 
British  Tradition  :    over  in  the  scorching  sands 
and  miasmatic  swamps  of  savage,  saurian  Tropics, 
lies  Ancient  British  Tradition  :    down  in  the  com- 
pressing shroud  of  the  silently  swallowing  Seven 
Seas,    lies    Ancient    British    Tradition.     May   we 
hold  our  pride  in  our  ancient  deeds   of  valour 
tempered  by  a  humble  thankfulness  rendered  to 
the  Mighty  Architect  of  the  Universe  that  such 
traditions  are  our  birthright,  and  that,  for  these 
many  days,  they  are  being  renewed  in  the  untold, 
silent,   secret   Patrol   of   the   Seas ;     in   the   first 
complete     success    at    arms    of    British     South 
Africans ;     in   the   heart-rending   torture    of   the 
Gallipoli   endurance   of   British   Anzacs ;     in   the 
loathsome    Lusitanite    Crucifixion    at    Ypres    of 
British  Canadians  ;   and  in  the  pitting  of  Britain's 
and   India's  flesh  and  ancient  spirit  of  sternest 
resolve    alone,    for    one    long    year    in    Flanders, 
against  the  power  and  might  of  the  perfection  of 
diabolical  machinery  forged  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  Secret  Hohenzollern  Hell. 

Dare  we,  the  ancestors  of  Britannic  posterity, 
so  besmirch  the  valour  of  our  reunited  living  and 
our  Imperial  dead  by  handing  down  as  a  Record 
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of  Empire  that  we  were  unable  to  be  patient  with 
each  other,  to  trust  each  other,  and  to  consent 
with  each  other  to  right  the  wrongs  of  Imperial 
Chaos,  whilst  yet  we  took  our  individual  and  our 
Imperial  life  in  our  hands  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
Belgium,  of  Serbia,  and  of  Montenegro  ? 

Men  of  that  Britannic  Empire  which  is  not ! 
You  can  do  it  in  five  years  :    you  can  delay  it  for 
fifty  years  :   you  can  make  it  never. 
With  you  be  it. 


Printed  by  T.  and  A.  CONSTABLE,  Printers  to  His  Majesty 
at  the  Edinburgh  University  Press 
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